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THERES A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE IN MODERN CASTINGS 
|| 











TENNESSEE’s famous 
Diamond “‘D” pig iron is 
used from coast to coast in 
the production of special 
castings in which unusual 
strength and elasticity are 
required. It is low in phos- 
phorus, manganese and 
sulphur, high in carbon 
and is machine cast. 


Diamond “D” pig iron is 
recommended for the pro- 
duction of “Ductile” or 
“Nodular” iron castings 
as well as White Iron and 
electric and acid furnace 
steel castings. 


TENNESSEE also ships 
Ferromanganese and Fer- 
rosilicon in briquettes and 
lump form to foundries 
throughout the nation. 
These and many other 
essential ingredients have 
won for TENNESSEE the 
name of an industry serv- 
ing all industry 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
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NASHVILLE TENN EE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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ANNOUNCING 


B.F. Goodrich 


ALL-NYLON Traction Express Truck Tire 


114,281 MILES—that’'s the record of the Traction Express tire held by Jack Bugg, Truck Supt. of 


Great Western Foods, Ft. Worth, Texas. This company hauls canned food throughout the south- 
west, likes the Traction Express tread grooves that guard against skidding, give full traction. 
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110,000 MILES—then B. F. Goodrich Traction 


Express tires were recapped and are still going 
strong, says O. E. Helling, Gen. Mer. of 
Hicks Oil Co., Pipestone, Minn. The thick 
tread does not squirm or scuff. Resists cutting. 


UP TO 130,000 MILES from Traction Express 
tires, says Gen. Mgr. Dale Taylor of Chilli- 
cothe Cartage and Koch Motor Sales, Chilli- 
cothe, Ill. Open spaces in the shoulders and 
tread dispel heat easily, prevent heat build-up. 


Original tread outwears 
a regular tire plus a recap! 


H™ is a completely new B. F. Goodrich truck 
tire that gives more original mileage than a 
regular tire sade recap combined! It’s the a//-nylon 
Traction Express. 
This new tire has a tread that’s as much as 46% 
thicker than the tread of 
regulartires. And thetread 
is built on a new princi- 
ple. The Traction Express 
tread is compressed to resist 
abrasion, add mileage. 
When molded the beads 
are close together. When 
the BFG Traction Express 
is mounted, air pressure 
spreads the beads to full 
rim width. The sidewalls 
act as levers, compressing 
the tread and putting it 
flat against the road. New distinctive tread design 


ALL-NYLON CONSTRUCTION 


The long-distance, high-speed Traction Express 
is built with a nylon cord body. Nylon is stronger 
than ordinary tire cord materials, can withstand 
double the impact, resists heat blowouts and flex 
breaks. The Traction Express nylon cord body far 
outlasts the life of even this tread, can be recapped 
over and over! 

Extra layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under 
the Traction Express tread stretch together to protect 
the tire body from smashing road shock. This exclu 
sive B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield gives you more 
original mileage, more recappable tires, increased 
bruise resistance and less danger of tread separation, 


iS THIS THE 100,000 MILE TIRE ? 


You pay alittle more for the all-nylon Traction Ex- 
press, yet you get a tire that will outwear a regular tire 
plus a recap. No wonder truckers call it the 100,000 
mile tire! This tire available in rayon construction 
at lower prices. See it today at your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer's store. The address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or mail! the coupon 
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The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. T F-175, Akron 18, Ohio 
BE AP Please send me 
| Ne Oo 0 Morte information on the 
* PIMST ing Odrich Traction Express tire 
_ woe O The name of my nearest retailer 
8 om O Free book, “How to get ore 
g fecaps out of truck ures 














CHROMIUM - NICKEL 
STAINLESS STEEL 
(Type 302) is widely used 
in bakery mixing equipment 
produced by THE J. H. 
DAY COMPANY, INC., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Built with 
stainless steel components, 
other types of DAY mixers 
are utilized in the drug, 
paint, paper and many 
process industries. 


How a metal that protects dough 


may help raise your profits 


Processors of food, drugs and medicine con- 
stantly face the menace of contamination... 


It’s a danger that lurks wherever the least 
contaminant can hide...in the most minute re- 
cesses of a surface. 


To meet this hazard, specialists in the manu- 
facture of processing machinery use stainless 
steels containing nickel for virtually every com- 
ponent that comes in contact with the product 
...whether it be foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, dyes, inks, paints, plastics or any one 
of the host of processed products. 


Easy to keep hygienically clean, nickel al- 
loyed stainless is able to thwart attacks by 
chemicals and atmospheres over a wide range 
of concentrations, pressures and temperatures. 
Moreover, stainless permits cutting bulk and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


dead weight without sacrificing strength or dura- 
bility. It is highly resistant to impact, wear and 
abrasion. 


Use of chromium-nickel stainless steels per- 
mits the design of attractive and decorative 
equipment. It assures trouble-free performance 
for a long period of time and reduces mainte- 
nance costs through ease of cleaning. 


Investigate the many advantages of using 
stainless steels. Write us details of your problem 
for our suggestions. 


At the present time, nickel is available for end 
uses in defense and defense supporting indus- 
tries. The remainder of the supply is available 
for some civilian applications and governmental 
stockpiling. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, W.Y. 
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MORE SUNLIGHT IN THE COUNTRY? If you think 
that the sun shines brighter in the country, 
it’s not just your imagination. Due to smoke 
and dust in the air, there’s 30% less sunlight at 
the center of an industrial city than at the 
city limits. 


KEEPS FIREMEN OUT OF KITCHENS! Air-Maze 
Greastop filters snatch dirt and grease drop- 
lets out of the air, help to prevent fire hazards 
in kitchen exhaust ducts. It’s one of hundreds 
of filter types designed by Air-Maze—the filter 
engineers. 
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CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FoR Off! Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
Special “disc” construction provides many 
times more effective filter area than other types. 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE crgines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
=—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReBVAZ8 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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It you make parts with holes in them, you can 
make them faster and cheaper with MAcGna 
Dritt. The more holes and the more angles, 
the greater the savings. For Macna Driti 
can be quickly set up to drill or tap any num- 
ber of holes at once from all kinds of angles, 
duplicating the operation of custom-built, 
special-purpose machines. 


It can be set up quickly to do any mul- 
tiple drilling job—set up without special tools; 


overnight, if necessary. In this respect, MAGNA 
DRILL is distinctly unique; no other drilling 
machine offers you so many economies, such 
complete flexibility of production. Its initial 
cost is far below special-purpose tools. Its 
ultimate savings make it today’s most im- 
portant production tool development! 

See Macna Dritv demonstrated! And 
for complete details and specifications, send 
coupon at right today. 


MAGNA DRILL Components 


LEAD SCREW TAPPER 


Why tap holes one at a time—even if they are at dif- 
ferent angles? With Macna Driv you can tap (as 
well as drill) holes simultaneously using the same 
basic MAGNA DRILL set-up. Only the spindles need 
to be changed —a quick, easy job. The special Macna 
Dritt lead screw spindle replaces the quill in the 
manual feed drill head. No change in set-up or jig- 
ging required. No rewiring necessary. 

The lead screw tapping unit consists of (1) a 
(2) the lead 
screw and bronze nut assembly which replaces the 
normal quill and (3) a control plate with limit 
Starter 


reversing starter complete with wiring; 


switches which mounts under the front cover 
has two-way switch for drilling or tapping. 





DRILL HEADS individually 
powered, adjustable heads can 
be indexed and locked at any 
angie or position without 
special tools. Variable throat. 
Right or left hand manual feed. 


COLUMNS and BASES 
Tubes supporting drill heads 
are heavy 4” wall, 3'/,” 0.D.; 
are precision ground. Bases are 
line-bored cast iron; mount 
horizontally or vertically. 


B34 


SPEED-REDUCING 
QUILL Completely replaces 
regular quill in a few minutes’ 
time. Reduces RPM by 4.4 to 1, 
spindle speeds down to 86 RPM 
with 1725 RPM motor. 
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'equired Prope 
bolteg down 
Paid for itself 
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POWER FEED (Mechanical 
Type) attaches to MAGNA Dritt 
in a few minutes. Feed 
rates .003” to .012” per revolu- 
tion. Solenoid engage. Spring 
return. Automatic cycling. 


These Four 


Spindles 


Complete} 


y Mac Nine o I 
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TABLES Drilied and tapped 
for mounting head in variety of 
positions and for ganging tables 
in multiples. Single table, 24” x 
20’’. Double tabie, 24” x 40°’ 


MAGNA ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. 245-Z, af factory nearest you, 


12819 Coit Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR 


Menlo Park, California 


Send me name of nearest dealer and detailed specification 
on Maena Drite. 


Vame—— 


Company 


Address 


City 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 4 in a series 


A New Stee 
Mill 


rolls into action 


Fairless Works, U. S. Steel’s new 
Eastern Seaboard mill, is now starting operations 
and growing—at the same time. And camera 
and film play their parts in both. 


--. to help locate ore, plot trans- 
portation, lay out plants, control 
quality, improve production, U. S. 
Steel puts Photography to work. 


From ore through research and production Photog- 
raphy is one of Steel’s important operating tools. It 
helped locate and appraise the new Venezuelan Cerro 
Bolivar deposits which sparked this great new sea- 
board mill. It helped chart the ore’s course to the 
sea—helped plan the plant and keeps a running record 
of its growth. And day after day it’s at work in the 
research lab improving steel metallurgy, and on the 
production line controlling quality. 

Countless numbers of America’s varied industries, 
large and small, use photography in many ways to 
save time, speed accomplishment, and cut costs. It 
can help you in your business. See how—check over 
some of the ways you see listed in the panel. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. | \ | 
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..-and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 


C] Management °* Progress photos ¢ Stockholde: 
reports ¢ Record preservation ¢ Information di 
tribution ¢ Organization charts 


Administration * File debulking ¢ Purchas: 
schedule ¢ Office layout ¢ Interior decoration 


Public Relations * News release ¢ Institutional « 
Community relations ¢ Public service 


Personnel ° Identification photos ° Job desc p 
tions ¢ Orientation ¢ Payroll records ¢ Employe 
personal records ¢ House organs * Health record 
¢ Bulletins 


Training and Safety * Safety campaigns ¢ Teac! 
ing ¢ Maintenance ¢ Reports ¢ Fire preventior 


Plant Engineering & Maintenance * Plant layout 
¢ Repair proposals ¢ Piping & Wiring installation 
¢ Record debulking 


Research ° Reports e Flow studies ¢ Process 
charts ¢ Library ¢ Photomicrography, electror 
micrography, x-ray diffraction, et« 


Product Design & Development * Styling * Co: 
sumer testing ¢ Motion studies ¢ Stress analysis 
Performance studies 


Engineering e Engineering drawing ¢ Specifica 
tion sheets ¢ Parts history * Drawing protection 
Pilot radiography 

Purchasing ¢ Schedules ¢ Duplicate engineeri: 
prints ¢ Specifications « Component selectior 
Source information 


Production * Time study ¢ Work method 
Legible drawings ¢ Schedules ¢ Process record 


Testing & Quality Control * Test set-up 
Reports ¢ Standards library * Radiography ¢ b 
strument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution * Inventory cont: 
¢ Damage records ¢ Waybill duplicates ¢ F! 
layouts ¢ Packing & loading record 


Advertising * Advertisements * Booklets « 
plays ¢ Exhibits ¢ Dealer promotion ¢ Tel 


Sales 2 Portfolios . Dealer he lps ® Sale 
Sales records ¢ Price & delivery informati 
Vendor prints ¢ Call reports 


Service © Manuals ¢ Parts lists ¢ Instal 
photos ¢ Training helps « Record 


Send for free booklet. “Photog- 
raphy U.S.A.” illustrates how 
photography is working in 
industry today. Write 

for a free copy. 








GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 


Spates prefab motal sections at Bargar 
Metal Fabricating Company, Cleveland. 


Be Penny Wise...Pound-Wise 


If production and overhead have you worried, if you're facing 
a stiffly competitive market, then efficient materials handling 
becomes a necessity. No one knows as much about materials 
handling equipment as your man in charge of that department. 
He knows that when you consider original investment plus 
operation and maintenance, TOWMOTOR handles more tons per 
dollar. His strong preference for TowMoTOR is based on its time- 
saving, labor-saving features. He'd rather save dollars in the 
plant than pennies on equipment he doesn’t want! Write today 
for book on TowmoTorque and Power Steering. TowMoToR 
CorPORATION, Div. 207, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 





READERS REPORT 
To Each His Own 


Dear Sir: 

Let me congratulate you on your 
editorial, Wanted: More Brains, in the 
May 30 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 
160). 

I have been in the position of Ad- 
ministrative Director of Research in the 
Armed Forces. Due to the standard 
procedure of assigning qualified per- 
sonnel to other duties, we evolved an 
eficient method of using “brains” 
where “brains” were required and 
“brawn” where “brawn” could do. 

Upon my resigning the Armed 
Forces, I contacted several manufac 
turers utilizing research personnel 
I was informed that my experience was 
sound, my ideas also. Ilowever, the 
budget, you know. 

My ideas? To allow research pet 
sonnel to perform research and to hire 
typists, janitors and the like for the 
other duties. . . . I do believe that 
better utilization of research personnel 
will actually reduce costs in research by 
making more research time available. 
Seems as though more education is 
needed, and not in the universities. 

Henry T. NIcoLie 
GREENVILLE, TEX. 


Very Essential Product 
Dear Sir: 

in item headed “Carbon black” 
under Production Briefs in your issue 
of June 20 (page 44), you indicate that 
54 Ib. per thousand cu. ft. of gas is a 
record-breaking rate for carbon black 
manufacture and 3 Ib. is standard. We, 
as the largest producer, make many 
standard grades of carbon black with 
vields varying from 20 Ib. per thousand 
cu. ft. of gas down to less than } Ib 
The Bureau of Mines reported 2.87 Ib. 
per thousand cu. ft. as average for all 
carbon black made from gas by the 
U.S. industry in 1952, but this average 
has little meaning. Today carbon blacks 
made from oil are superior for most 
purposes. 

The item also implies that electro 
static precipitation is new in our indus 
trv. We still use electrostatic precipita 
tion in several of our furnace black 
plants, but in our newest plants we have 
combinations of other types of precip 
itators which we believe superior 

No doubt the inventor of San Angelo 
can build a carbon black plant for 
roughly 1/100th the cost of a conven 
tional unit, but can he make in it a 
satisfactory carbon black? 

in the same issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
you have an excellent article on the 
progress of chemicals in Canada but 
failed te mention our company, whose 
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AIR TOOL MAKES PRODUCTION BONUS EASY 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


Working on a quuta-and- 
bonus system, this operator 
assembles terminal banks— 
small electrical parts held to- 
gether with five screws. 


Since he is supplied with a 
power screw driver, he has a 
rather substantial work quota 
... he is expected to assemble 


an average of 300 banks 
(drive 1,500 screws) every 70 
minutes, all through the work- 
ing day. 

But since he has been sup- 
plied with a Keller Air Screw 
Driver, attainment of this 
high quota has become rela- 
tively easy. In fact, he now 


regularly earns the substan- 
tial bonus paid to workers 
who exceed their quota. 


Keller Air Tools—screw 
drivers, nut setters, drills, riv- 
eters, grinders, hoists—are 
engineered to increase pro- 
duction. They have simple de- 
sign to reduce weight, facili- 
tate handling, minimize serv- 
ice, and speed output. Have 
you investigated their appli- 
cation to your manufacturing 
processes? 


DRILLS » SCREW DRIVERS * NUT SETTERS * GRINDERS « RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS « AIRFEEDRILLS 








KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRANnv HAVEN, MICH. 





From Furrow 
to Food eee 


Ma Twin Disc Master Clutches 
are standard equipment on lead- 
ing farm tractors, providing oper- 
ators with easy-to-control, smooth 
performing power linkage. 


* 


8 Twin Disc HYDRO-SHEAVE® 
Drives protect electric motors 
from shocks and overloads, pre- 
vent cable-snapping on bakery 
conveying systems carrying tons 
of bread and pastry products. 





Twin Disc 


erformance and p 


P at through the 


driven equipmer 
of Friction and 
such a wide variety 0 
them applying the 
from basic agricu 


processing and pac 


Engineered to meet specific power 
transmission requirements, Twin Disc 
drives are backed by unequalled service 
to keep machinery running profitably. 


power linkage i 
rofits, protect 
smooth 
Hydraulic Drives 
f applicatic 
power on all type 
Ieural equipme 
kaging finishe 


s increasing 
ing driving and 
positive action 
engineered to meet 
yns that you'll find 
s of installations, 
nt to machinery for 
d food products. 


( Twili Disc 


CLUTCHES anon KORAULIC ORIVES 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - wrorautic pivision Rocktord, Illinois 


erancnis CLEVELAMO «© DALLAS + OLIMOGIT + LOS amwertits « 
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WEWARE + MEW OHLEAMS « SEATILE « Tutte 





subsidiary, Cabot Carbon of Canada, 
Ltd., is now operating a $3-million 
carbon black plant at Sarnia, Ontario, 
which will be dedicated on Friday of 
this week, the Honorable Douglas 
Charles Abbott, Finance Minister of 
the Canadian Government, officiating 
This is the first and only carbon black 
plant in Canada. It produces high abra 
sion furnace black from oil and will 
supply a major portion of Canada’s 
needs. 

‘THomas D. Casor 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDEN’ 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Know Your Danger Spots 
Dear Sir: 


In your feature, Personal Business, 
on page 159 of the May 2 issue, vou 
discuss some aspects of boating, and in 
the last paragraph suggest pouring car 
bon tetrachloride on any gasoline leak 
until it can be pumped out. As a boat 
ing man and an avid reader of your 
magazine, I cannot help but recall 
Alexander Pope 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 

thing; 

Drink deep or touch not 

; Your average reader may not 
know that carbon tet is one of the most 
poisonous chemicals commonly used 
around the home. Death may result 
from swallowing rather small quantities 
and from inhalation of the fumes 

I would suggest that you tempecr 
your carbon tet suggestion with a little 
sound information on it and also in 
clude information on th explosive 
range of gasoline fumes rhe first 
Step is to cut off all sources of flame 
and spark producers, such as electrical 
and clectronic equipment, ventilate the 
space well where the spilled or leaking 
gasoline exists, and then take the onh 
worthwhile step... . Ger RID OF THI 
GASOLINE. 


” 


H. C. Frexp, Jr. 
ARLINGTON, VA, 


¢ You're right. Carbon tetrachloride 
is quite hazardous as other readers have 
told us. We assumed that the dangers 
of carbon tet were generally well known. 


A Beaut in Any Event 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, All Going on the Block, 
[BW —J]un.6'53,p26) gives an excellent 
description of the problem facing the 
government and the synthetic rubber 
industry. However, we believe that you 
have unintentionally given the wrong 
impression that the best way to produce 
butadiene is to use butylene as the feed 
stock. 

Although most of the butadiene is 
now produced from butylenes, the lim- 
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How much 


can your package take? 


OEs your package still look its Sunday best 
D after eager customers have done their 
,Saturday worst? Does it keep its freshness and 
appeal after being handled by an endless pro- 
cession of shoppers? 
It will—if it’s wrapped in PLior1Lm. Goodyear’s 
tough, transparent film is gleaming proof that 
shelf life can be beautiful. 


PLIOFILM is so strong, it doesn’t split or rip, 
even when roughly handled by self-service 


shoppers. It’s moistureproof, keeps wanted 
moisture in, unwanted moisture out. It pre- 
serves quality, taste, aroma, appearance— 
drastically reduces returns and rewraps. 


Could your product benefit by these advan- 
tages? The Goodyear Packaging Engineer will 
be glad to show you how—and will help you 
tailor a PLIOFILM package specifically to meet 
your needs. Write him at Goodyear, Pliofilm 


Department W-1, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride ~T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohlo 


GOOD, YEAR 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


Good things 
are better in 


3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


We think you'll like —THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 





Sreatest Advance in 
Air Conditioner Design! 


Compact Cabinet Saves Floor Space Yet 





Yes, it’s the most compact console-style 
Air Conditioner ever built, with the 
entire cooling system self-contained in 
a space-saving cabinet—an exclusive 
development from Philco, the Leader! 





There is virtually no window in which the 
Philco Consolette cannot be installed. Wide 
of narrow . metal frame or casement, it True Automatic 
fits in easily without cutting the window —— 
frames. Truly streamlined in styling, it’s Temperature Contro 
designed to bring cool comfort to the new- " 
est, most modera offices and homes in Not a mere thermostatic 

switch, but a scientific 

system that regulates ‘. 

cooling without shutting the unit off. ~ 
It typifies Philco leadership in bring- 

ing the utmost in comfort and effi- 

: ‘ ciency. And remember—There's a4 

a new standard in Room Air Conditioner Philca Air Conditioner for any size room 

design. And like all Philco models, the 
power system is Covered by a 5-year warranty. 


PHILCO. . . World's Largest Selling Room Air Conditioner for 16 Straight Years 
12 


America, Unit does not extend outside the 
building, bute is completely enclosed in 
Mahogany-finish cabinet. Available now 
with a 1 H.P. unit (the Philco 1104-J) or a 
4% H.P. system, the Philco Consolette sets 

















ited supply of butylenes already is inad- 
equate to meet the growing demands 
of both synthetic rubber and aviation 
gasoline producers. The production of 
butadiene from butane appears to be 
the logical trend in the future because 
of the availability of large quantities 
of low-cost normal butane 

Our economic studies show that the 
production of butadiene from normal 
butane which can be done in a single 
step operation by the Houdry process 
is more favorable than the production 
of butadiene from butylenes for new 
installations. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California 
plant, referred to in your article, oper 
ates under a Houdry license and utilizes 
butane as the feed stock to produce 
both butadiene and butylene, the buty- 
lene being used as a feed stock in the 
Shell Chemical Corp.'s plant at Tor 
rance, Calif... . 

We appreciated reading your article 
and are including the above information 
to give a more complete story on the 
production of butadiene and butylene 
from normal butane. 

G. F. Hornapay 
HOUDRY PROCESS CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U.N. Can Be Wrong 
Dear Sir: 

In your June 13 issue (page 10) there 
is a letter from Karl Ettinger, Director 
of Research for Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., and in _ his 
letter Ettinger states that the member 
governments of the United Nations’ 
Economic and Social Council practice 
“nationalization, planned economy, 
government monopoly, and government 
enterprise.” 

Ettinger is so right, and I would like 
to suggest that all businessmen look up 
as many reports on the doings of 
ECOSOC as they can and really study 
them. The U.N.’s official United Na- 
tions’ Bulletin has all the details. It 
would be wise beforehand to brush up 
on Articles 56-76 of the U.N. Charter 
which pertain to the Economic and 
Social Council and also to the com 
plete text of the Human Rights Cove 
nant which shows what ECOSOC 
stands for. 

It is high time for all those Ameri 
cans who don’t believe in Socialism to 
know just what we are supporting in 
the non-political sections of the 
oS. aS 

Emiry Mason Boytston 
GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 
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Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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windows in the 
Taj Mahal? 


Unfortunately, Shah Jahan didn’t have 
actess to ADLAKE Aluminum Windows when 
he began the Taj in 1632...but we believe 
that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would still be in perfect operating 
condition today! 


.-- for, with no maintenance whatever, 


Adlake Aluminum Windows will last longer than the building! 


in all American Railroads... ADLAKE 
Double-Glazed “Breather” Windows 
assure passengers an unclouded view of 
the scenery. No dehydrants to change, no 
maintenance other than routine washing! 


in Street Cars, Buses, Trolley Coaches 
.-- ADLAKE Aluminum Sash gives main- 
tenance-free operation for more than the 
life of the vehicle. Deep-pile weather 
stripping and exclusive serrated guides 
form a perfect weather seal, and they 
never stick or rattle. 


ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by 
eliminating all maintenance costs excep! 
routine washing. Once installed, they’!! keep 
their good looks and easy operation for the 
life of the building, with no painting, scrap- 
ing or other maintenance whatever! What's 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides give an ever- 
lasting weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure life- 
time value, beauty and efficiency. Write for 
full details... you’ll find ADLAKE representa- 
tives in most major cities. 


Cdlahay es ' 
=) om Adams & Westlake =r 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation industry 





How to make a dollar-and-a-half dollar 


Be MINUTE YOUR WIFE puts a dollar on the 
store counter, a hundred hands reach for 
varts of it, 

The government wants a lot of it for taxes, 
and has been taking more and more. 


Workers in the store, in the factories where 


things are made, the truck and rail workers who 
haul it—all want more and more of that dollar. 


The investors who provide the store, the fac- 
tory, the rails and trucks, also want a little for 
heir part—and it’s little they get—2 cents, 


You yourself want to squeeze that dollar—you 


16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 


want more out of it, more for it, in greater value. 
Where is the more for everyone coming from? 


There’s only one answer—make the dollar 
bigger by making what it trades for, bigger. 


Let the government take less of your wife’s 
dollar for taxes. Let the investor invest more 
promptly in better machines. Let the worker use 
those machines to produce more. 


Then there are more things your wife can get 
with her dollar, and that means more things for 
the workman’s dollar, too. 


Statistics: National Association of Manufacturers 


y 
PARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


machining vacuum sweeper part. PRECISION 


MACHINERY 
4 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 













Ink pads that defy weather 


Ink pads for rubber stamps tend to harden in 
winter dryness, and to get soggy in summer hu- 
midity. Atlas sorbitol stabilizes moisture content 
of pads... 
any weather. 


keeps them in good condition in 





Making pesticides blend readily with water 


Toxicants for killing weeds or bugs are natural 
enemies of water. But Atlox® emulsifiers disperse 
these insoluble materials into concentrates so 
that farmers can mix them easily with water, to 
spray on crops or soil. 






Digging ditches in one blast 


Ditches for draining swampy ground, or for laying 
pipeline under a river, can be dug quickly and 
economically —often in a single blast—by means 
of Atlas explosives and blasting methods. 





Preserving texture of creams and lotions 


Atlas sorbitol is recognized by leading cosmetic 
makers for its superior ability to prevent drying 
out of creams and lotions, and for the smooth, 
cool, dry ‘“‘feel’’ it gives to cosmetics. 
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When water 
needs controlling... 


Atlas can help 
like this... 


Water—or moisture—can make trouble in many 







ways. Sometimes there’s too much or too little 






of it. Sometimes a manufactured product is 






incompatible with it. Sometimes the absence or 






presence of it can ruin a product. 










Atlas gets into the business of “‘water control” 
in many ways. A few are illustrated here. If 






these examples suggest that we might be able to 






help you, our research and technical service 






staffs are at your service. 












Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 













POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 







Hexahydric Alcohols + Surface Active Agents «Industrial Explosives 
Industrial Finishes + Laundry Covers + Acids + Activated Carbons 









This Eye Level Cost can be 
an Expensive Item of 
your “Overhead!” 





No one knows how much a jury will award in an y 
accident case, but it’s easy to know how much can 
saved by an adequate protection program! 

Apart from compensation costs which have soared 
in recent years, and increased first aid and medical 
expenses, you'll save: 

1 Lost man hours — very important in a tight, 

high cost labor market. 

2 Idle time of the injured worker’s machine. 

3 The cost of lowered output of adjacent workers 

and machines. “1 may be next” thinking hurts 
morale, 


/ 


4 The cost of increased rejects when substitute 
workers take over for key men. 


What’s the cost of eye accidents in actual money? 
More than $5.00 per employed worker per year. What's 
the cost of prevention? About $2.30 per exposed 
worker when a tested, proved AO Program is installed. 

Ask an AO Safety Representative in. Or write Ameri- 
can Optical Company, 517 Vision Park, for free 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” It tells how 
AO’s Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, increases 
production, decreases accidents. 


Copyright 1953 American Optical Company 


De cricai ( \ tical 





Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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New records for employment are being set this summer (just »* ©) ‘ry- 
one expected). Jobs now number more than 63-million. 


Unemployment, for the third consecutive month, is estimate! hy the 
Census Bureau at less than 1.6-million. 


Many observers, only a few years ago, would have doubted that unem- 
ployment could stay as low as it has been recently. 


However, the figures can’t be far out of the way. 


We have the cross-check of the state unemployment programs. The 
number of people drawing jobless compensation has been shrinking slowly 
but steadily until it dipped below 900,000 a short time ago. 


Besides, new claims for compensation are unusually low. That means 
simply that layoffs still are a minor matter. 
8 


Record employment and a bare minimum of joblessness, on their face, 
would seem to be about all anyone could ask. 


However, if you like, you can pick flaws such as these: 


¢ Gains over a year ago have tapered. Only three months back, we 
were 1-million ahead; now the margin is only 600,000. 


* Nonfarm employment has slipped appreciably from its March peak. 
* 
Failure of employment to go on posting huge year-to-year gains is 
easy to explain: We’ve largely run out of manpower. We simply couldn't 
expect to go on recording such gains forever. 


And, with unemployment as low as it is, we don’t have to worry. 


This year’s employment problem, if one exists, would seem to lie in 
the trend for nonfarm jobs. 


Last year, there was a rise of 700,000 from March to June in nonagri- 
cultural employment. In the same period this year there has been a decline 
of about half a million. (This would have boosted unemployment except 
for a sharp rise in farm hiring during this period.) 

In March, nonfarm employment was 2-million ahead of last year. Now 
the gain over last year has narrowed to 800,000. 

* 

Manufacturing, which made jobs for a million new workers in 1952, 
hasn’t helped out any this year. Factory jobs have held just above 
17-million for six months with the high (17,181,000) set in March. 

e 

Factories, in all probability, are devoting more attention to training 
the workers they already have and less to hiring new ones. 

That’s nothing but common sense, costs being what they are. 

You also can see economy-mindedness in the length of the work week. 
Early in the spring, factory workers were averaging better than an hour 
of overtime each week; now this has been cut to about half an hour. 

This has reduczd paychecks in manufacturing $1 a week—a mat*er 
of nearly $75-million a month for all factory payrolls. 

~ 


June’s rise in farm employment was much larger than generally would 
be expected. But you can trace that to bad weather earlier. Farms had 
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600,000 fewer workers in May than a year earlier. And even June’s big 
hirings left the farm work force 250,000 below a year ago. 
a 
Some of the construction figures don’t seem to add up: Value of all 
new construction set a new high of $16-billion in the half year just ended, 
but employment in the industry ran a bit behind. 


At least the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate for employment in 
contract construction persistently has been under a year ago. 


That could, of course, signify a fairly substantial gain in productivity. 
But some observers feel that the employment estimate is off. They believe 
the number of workers, just like the value of new building, probably has 
been setting new highs. 

a 

Uncle Sam got a little lift on one of his surplus problems this week: 

This year’s cotton crop won’t add much to the surplus. 


That’s a negative kind of help, perhaps. Yet it was enough to 
strengthen cotton prices somewhat. And the fact that markets perked up 
may mean a reduced load on the government’s price supports. 

= 


Cotton facts and figures, rather than being good, are simply some- 
what better than a lot of people expected. 


Planted acreage this week was officially estimated at 24.6-million. That 
would be about 2.3-million acres less than last year’s plantings and fully 
2-million less than trade expectations a short time ago. 


This year’s yield could be 1314-million to 14-million bales—enough 
for home needs and exports without much over for surplus. 
“ 
Cotton seedings this year would not have been down from 1952 had it 
not been for the drought. 


Few states show much of an acreage cut—except Texas and Okla- 
homa, where blistering weather has taken its toll. These two states cut 
plantings about 1.4-million acres. 


Nevertheless, unless Texas has a good deal of abandonment, it stil! 
will harvest a bigger acreage than its 1942-51 average. 
* 
Wheat hasn’t run into any crop news of a price-boosting nature, but 
Washington is using jawbone. (Talking helped cattle prices, didn’t it?) 


First and foremost, farmers are being asked why they are selling new- 
crop wheat 50¢ and 60¢ a bu. below support levels. 


In addition to regular support loans at 90% of parity, farmers can get 
90-day distress loans for wheat stored on the ground. 


Loans to build acceptable on-farm storage also are being offered. 


Problems of storing corn will come along as soon as wheat is out of 
the way. Hot, dry weather has damaged corn in the South and Southwest, 
but the main Corn Belt’s prospects still are fine. 

e 

Nobody’s talking surpluses in aluminum yet, but production is coming 
right along. The latest figure boosts the monthly output record above 
105,000 tons—up from 80,000 a year ago and 90,000 in January. 


Capacity—about 700,000 tons a year before Korea—now tops 114- 
million. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 11, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd Bt., New York, N. Y. 
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CHEMICALS ES FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Kepresentatives in principal foreign countries 


Prexietas is @ trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off and other principal countries in 
the Western Hemisphere 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen's Quay at Jarvis 
Street Taranta Ontaria Canada 
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PLEXIGLAS 


Your sign will attract the immediate attention of customers— 
whether it identifies a single building or hundreds of dealer 
locations—if it has faces and letters made of 

PLEXIGLAs acrylic plastic. 


PLEXICLAS gives signs striking appearance and excellent legibility 
Note the signs shown above. They have the same appearance 

at night as in daytime, because light from inside the signs 

is spread evenly over the translucent plastic. They are legible at 
first glance, because lettering and trademarks are outlined 
sharply against brilliant but glare-free backgrounds. 


As a sign user you want durability, too. PLextcLas acrylic plasti: 
is highly resistant to breakage, and is unique among 
plastics in its ability to withstand weather. 


In your sign program, regardless of its size, the use of PLEXIGLAS 
will insure full value for your advertising dollar. We will be glad 
to send you a copy of our brochure, “PLEXIGLAS—The Outdoor 
Plastic—for Signs’, and put you in touch with sign companies 
who ore exnerienced in using the material 
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Business Week Index (above! 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)..............2 000000 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas ss cid see eens ks 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
eT EE Ws nc av as-00.575440004 6baewsuebceneestdsnakliiad 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) . . . ies 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). . 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


+ Revised. 
*+F stimate 


® Preliminary, week ended July 4, 1953 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*261.1 


2,132 
138,447 
$51,389 

7,970 


$43.83 
29.995¢ 
$2.01 
33.37¢ 
$2.12 


Preceding 
Week 


264.2 


+2,069 
+173,702 
$56,625 
8,446 
6,484 

+ 1,637 


417.5 
86.6 
86.9 

4141.7 
$43.50 
29.990¢ 
$2.04 
33.17¢ 
$2.12 


53,454 
76,065 
22,797 
29,211 
25,776 


Latest 
Month 


63.2 
1.6 
$10,343 
$21,739 


1923-25=100 —, 


270 


—240 


210 


~~ 180 


gptsgel 150 


Month 
Ago 


258.0 


2,208 
134,619 
$49,255 

8,096 

6,409 

1,609 


435.4 
98.0 
94.7 

124.5 

**939.17 
24.5006 
$2.9? 


pay 4 


39.68¢ 
$2.05 


53,708 
75,981 
22,690 
29,144 
25,418 


52.409 
78,448 
20,738 
34.044 
24,155 


Yeor 

Ago 
62.6 
1.8 
$9,861 
$20,069 


Preceding 
Month 


61.7 
1.3 
$10,244 
$21,656 


8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


+ 30% 


217 


311.9 
+4+73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.564 
$1.51 


+#45.820 
++72 (36 
++9.299 
++49.879 

23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.2 


2.3 


$5,489 
$9,79] 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 
WHAT HIT TAX COLLECTIONS? Administration, props for defense industry expansion will go into 
with hopes of a balanced budget dashed by $2-bil- discard . 30 
lion shortfall of tax receipts last month, looks for THE GOVERNMENT FINDS A BUYER. Success in 
TOGBONS .nccssvcvvesvecrescesessseseeseses p- long effort to get rid of wartime barge lines brings 


DETROIT HAPPY, DEALERS WORRIED. Detroit sighs of relief 

looks for continuing good sales of autos, con- OIL UNDER FIRE. It will be economic pressure, 
sumers are eager, but dealers are afraid of a not Congress, at work if price boosts don't hold 
squeeze 

GAS COMPROMISE. Tennessee Gas, after beating THE TRAIN THAT NEVER STOPS. There'll be 
FPC attempt to force market split, offers to share no waiting, no pushing on the endless subway 
New England area 


NO MORE HELP. ODM says, in effect, government BUSINESS BRIEFS 





BUSINESS ABROAD: New municipal offerings still exceed 


| eoerrer rs To reer reer p. 132 
VOLKSWAGEN: GERMANY COMES Debinens Cuteah 
BACK. Tough little car goes round . ys abet : 
the world as hallmark of western Washington Outlook POLITICS: 
republic’s boom . p. 106 | International Outlook ....... READERS CAN VOTE. Democrats 


BRITISH SNUB COMMERCIAL TV. Personal Business launch pocket-size monthly to win 
Conservatives put off plans to break voters and influence readers...p. 68 


BBC’s monopoly a ey The Trend 
Figures of the Week PRODUCTION: 


Local Business BAKED CLAY JOINS THE JET AGE. 
COMPANIES: Readers Report Primitive earthen jug turns into 


LYMAN TRAINS UP ITS OWN CUS pee oe See ee ae 
TOMERS. Gun sight company’s free NEW SUMMER HOME FOR OIL. 


rifle ranges catch them young, kee : Esso Standard to use abandoned 
them aan or “a HA Whitley P. McCoy as top trouble- slate pits for fuel reserves.....p. 45 


OE, » Production Briefs p. 48 
FEELING ITS WAY OVERSEAS. Re- eaidale at 
public Aviation sets up Swiss sub- NEW PROJECTS FOR OLDSTERS. NEW PRODUCTS ............p. 52 


aie Upholsterers International Union 
ae erka eey, & otore order Icunches a SEmilion retiemant New Products Bil. 


Cc ten Briol os homes plan ..............+:: p. 125 
ompanies Briefs ............ . : 
‘ " Labor Briefs ...............: p. 127 RESEARCH: 


FINANCE: PROJECTS THAT TURN A PROFIT: 
" Arthur D. Liitle, Inc. makes research 
PITTSBURGH LIGHTS UP ON IN. MARKETING: pay its clients and itself p. 56 


STALLMENT PLAN. Broadway Main- A SUPERMARKET THAT WILL TRY Research Brice eet 
tenance Corp. plan lets cities modern- ANYTHING. Houston's J. Wein- iS ie 

ize without borrowing p. 128 garten, Inc. usually makes it pay, 

FREIGHT CARS AT BARGAIN too. And if Weingarten doesn't, TAXES: 

RENTALS. Little roads can lease re- Henke & Pillot, Inc. will TAX HOLIDAY. Puerto Rico plans 
built cars for less than credit they PROMOTION TAKES OVER 3D. It new exemption law to keep new 
earn in general pool.......... p. 130 provides a handy gimmick for sales- industries coming p. 64 
PPP eee er p. 131 men pushing products.........p. 96 FOOTING THE BILL. Michigan 


GIMBELS JOINS. Store jumps into taxes business receipts to get out of 
LABOR: trek to suburbs.............. p. 101 financial hole ae 


RAISES ARE SMALLER IN 1953. Marketing Briefs ............ p. 104 ; 
Wage increases this year will prob- TOP JOBS: 
ably be lowest and least uniform " NURSING TWO THOUSAND MILES 
SINCE WOT ....... 6.6. Pe 122 THE MARKETS: OF PIPELINE. Mark V. Burlingame 
THE NEW BOSS CONCILIATOR. MUNICIPAL BOND YIELD: THE RISE stays on the jump to keep Chicago's 
Eisenhower names quiet, practical HALTS, BUT IT CAN'T DROP MUCH. gas flowing, plans for growth. .p. 142 
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Can 


*T dustrial Fore-Site” 


Play a Part in 


Your Future Growth? 


*“Tndustrial Fore-Site”— A shrewd management 
quality that gets the jump on competition by 
choosing plant sites with superior economic 
advantages. 


| Why “Industrial Fore-Site” Points to Southern Illinois 


a: 


aM 


Power Water 

6 electric companies : Unlimited water supply 
serve area; 5 new power available from the Ohio 
generating stations. and Mississippi Rivers. 


Fuel ; Labor Relations 

One of the leading coal, Generally good. Labor 
oil and gas producing force of 400,000 in area. 
regions in the nation. Seasonalunemployment. 


Natural Resources 

4,720,000 acres of timber. 
Limestone, other rocks, 
red clays and minerals 


Transportation 
Region served by eleven 
railroads and by river 
barge lines. 


Write for this 323-page Guide 
to “Industrial Fore-Site” 


The most detailed possible site survey data 
about Southern Illinois 





@ Documented ratios of industrial costs to factors 
for plant location analysis. 


@ An entirely new type of analysis-in-depth of man- 
agement and labor relations. 


@ Detailed charts of energy consumption and rates 
for quickly determining electrical power costs for 
any type plant in the area. 


@ A directory of 3,500 businesses and industries in 
the region. 


Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find this 
information of great value in analyzing Southern 
Illinois in relation to your needs. 


Write in confidence to: Chief Economist, 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Mr. T. P. Pearson, Vice President of the 
Standard Dredging Corporation, makes this 
interesting statement about the success of 
Texaco Ursa Oil: 


“Our dredge JAMAICA BAY has had her 
Diesels lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oil for ten 
years,” reports Mr. Pearson. “Performance has 
always been excellent. So in 1950, when we had 
to step up the JAMAICA BAY’S power by in- 
stalling four new Fairbanks-Morse 1400 h.p. 
engines, Texaco Ursa Oil was the lubricant with- 
out question. Since then, each of these engines 
has run up more than 10,000 operating hours. 
Each is still in ‘like new’ condition — no sludge 
or carbon deposits, rings free, wear virtually nil. 
Our maintenance costs and fuel consumption 
have been remarkably low.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO — All over 
America, in every major field of industry and trans- 
portation, outstanding results like the above are 
being achieved through the use of superior Texaco 
products. 


OUR ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that can help you 
increase unit output and lower unit costs. For 
details call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


There are more than 2000 
Texaco Distribution Plants ,¢ 
in all 48 States. I 


Here’s a 





This is the JAMAICA BAY, dredge of the Standard Dredging Corp. 
Diesels on the JAMAICA BAY have been lubricated with Texaco Ursa 
Oil for ten years. 


INOUSTRMMhL LUBRICANTS 
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stack up 
for 1953-54 
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What Hit Tax Collections? 


Hopes of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for a balanced budget and even- 
tual tax cuts have blown up right in its 
face. 

Tax receipts last month—the windup 
of the 1953 fiscal year—fell $2-billion 
short of the income the government 
expected. That boosted the deficit to 
an unexpected high, and cast doubts 
on the success of the whole fiscal pro- 
gram on whigh the Administration has 
staked its standing with the voters. 
Full implications of the miscalculation 
haven't soaked in vet. 

e Advance Signs—The nonappearance 
of $2-billion in anticipated tax income 
is something officials can’t explain. It 
caught them flatfooted, despite earlier 
signs that something was scriously 
wrong with estimates they inherited 
from Harry Truman. 

' The dip in receipts boosted the defi- 
cit for the fiscal vear that ended June 
30 to a peacetime record high of $9.4 
billion. Of even more concern to Pre: 
dent Eisenhower's budget experts, it 
casts doubt on receipts of $68.5-billion, 
and a deficit of $5.6-billion, they had 
estimated for the new fiscal year. 


Sen. Robert A. ‘Taft has already 
said the trend in revenue means a 
$7-billion deficit for the current fiscal 
year. It could even be larger. If the 
over-all error is as big for this vear as it 
was for the year that just closed, re- 
ceipts could fall to $65.1-billion. In 
that case the deficit would hit $9-billion 
again. 
¢ Taft Says No—Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey has set as his 
goal a budget-in-balance by next June 
30. If the collection trend turns out 
to be permanent, his chance of hitting 
that is poor. ‘Taft has already said 
flatly it can’t be done. 
¢ Snowballing—The problem is com- 
plicated by the way the shortfall in 
1eceipts developed. For the year as a 
whole, collections were off only 5% 
from the original Truman. estimates. 
But the slump developed slowly, and 
finished with a rush. Officials are won- 
dering if they have a rolling snowball 
on their hands now—a hint of a shar 
downturn in business profits. A look 
at the pattern shows why thev are 
worried. 

Collections came in pretty much ac- 


cording to estimates for the first six 
months. In January—with the fiscal 
vear half over—Truman estimated col 
lections at $68.7-billion—the same es 
timate he had used six months earlier 
when the year began. 

¢ Unsuspicious—h.ven after Eisenhower 
took over the government Jan. 20, there 
was no warning. His Budget Director, 
Joseph M. Dodge, had spent. several 
months in Washington studying fig 
ures. The Under Secretary. of the 
Treasury responsible for tax matters, 
Marion B. Deleeat: had also scouted 
the situation before inauguration. Nei 
ther expressed alarm. 

Officials began to get nervous when 
the Mar. 15 collections—always a high- 
point in the tax year—fell short of ex 
pectations. 

On May 20, Eisenhower, in his tax 
message to my Ary and the people, 
said the slump had created a serious 
budget problem. At that time he pre 
dicted receipts would fall some $1.5 
billion under Truman's $65.7-billion 
estimate. This was a Treasury figure. 

Two weeks carlicr, the staff of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
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Internal Revenue had estimated a bigger 
lag~$2.3-billion. ‘I'reasury experts had 
this estimate in front of them when 
they prepared their own estimate for 
Runshonst’ use. The larger deficit 
figure would have suited Eisenhower's 
eo that Congress postpone tax 
reductions. It was rejected by the 'Treas- 
ury on the ground that it was bigger 
than justified. 

Then came the final blow. In the 
last days of the fiscal year, tax income 
to the government was $2-billion less 
than expected by the ‘Treasury. The 
year ended not $1.5-billion behind as 
»redicted by Eisenhower, but $3.5-bil- 
ion behind. This big an error inside 
of 40 davs startled the Administration 
so badly that it hasn't recovered yet. 
¢ Withholding—It will be several weeks 
before detailed collection figures are 
prepared. But one fact already is clear. 
A summary put together hurriedly by 
Secretary Humphrey showed that  in- 
come taxes withheld from payrolls and 
social security taxes actually exceeded 
estimates for the year. Collections were 
$25.3-billion, compared to an estimate 
of $25.2-billion. 

This means that the “man who can’t 
get away” —the low- and middle-income 
taxpayer—had no part in the slump. 

Excise tax collections are likely to 
show a slight gain in the final figures, 
too. A category described by Humphrey 
as “miscellaneous,” which includes ex- 
cises, brought $10.9-billion into the 
‘Treasury, compared to an estimate of 
$10.7-billion. 

That leaves corporation taxes and 
personal income taxes not collected by 
payroll deduction; they must be re- 
sponsible for practically the entire drop- 
off. ‘They are lumped in Humphrey's 
summary, but will be separated later. 
Together, they viclded $33.1-billion, 
instead of the $36.3-billion expected. 
¢ Explanations—Attcmpts to explain 
the shortfall are a dime a dozen in 
Washington, but nobody has come up 
with anything solid. Here are some of 
the theories. 

“Truman tricked us.” This is a fa- 
vorite with the anti-Truman bloc in 
Congress. They mean ‘Truman delib- 
crately over-estimated receipts to make 
the new budget-balancers look bad. 

What makes this group all the mad- 
der is that they suspected ‘Truman of 
having tricked them with his budget 
estimates for years. He persisteritly col- 
lected move than estimated in his bud- 
get messages, and spent iess. His foes 
charged that this was a deliberate policy 
of keeping fiscal facts from Congress. 

Treasury officials deny they suspect 
Truman of deceit. Still they can’t help 
wondering how it happened that a 
President who consistently made tax 
receipts errors on the low side suddenly 
switched and made one on the high 
side just in time to embarrass them. 
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“Honest error.” This is advanced 
by Treasury officials as at least a partial 
explanation. They stress—rightly—that 
estimating tax receipts is a difficult and 
delicate business. ‘The same Civil 
Service experts who worked on the 
Truman estimates have been working 
on estimates for Eisenhower since Jan. 
20. ‘Top ‘Treasury officials have ex- 
pressed their confidence in these men 
since the June mistake was discovered. 

Steel strike. ‘This is also a favorite 
with ‘Treasury officials. ‘The strike last 
year did reduce the 1952 income of 
many corporations on which they are 
paying taxes this calendar year. But 
after a second look, ‘I'reasury experts are 
wondering whether the over-all ccon- 
omy was hit hard enough to explain the 
drop. 

Diminishing returns. ‘This is the 
theory of Rep. Daniel A. Reed and his 
band of “‘cut-taxcs-now” congressmen. 
He explains the shortfall of tax receipts 
as due to oppressive tax rates that have 
crippled the economy. However, the 
state of business scarcely bears him out. 
Neither docs the fact that collections 
last fiscal year were actually $3.1-billion 
higher than the year before. 

Confusion caused by reorganization. 
This isthe theory of Sen. Walter F. 
George, ranking Democrat of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and a tax expert 
who ranks with the best. He opposed 
reorganization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue when it was proposed 
last year by ‘Truman and approved by 
the Senate. Since then, the Fisenhower 
Administration has shuffled the Tru- 
man reorganization plan, so there have 
been two major changes in 12 months. 


BIR. officials 
tion lightly. 

Greater evasion. ‘[his ties in 
what with Sen. Georg explanation. 
It crops up every time ther a short- 
fall in collections. ‘This time it fol 
lows hard after the BIR scandals under 
‘Truman, the double reorganization of 
the bureau, and a series of 
ments from new official 
now on, taxpayers are to be 
with more politeness. 

Treasury officials scoff at this ex 
planation. One reason is that they have 
heard it so often—vet the voluntary sys- 
tem of tax collection rolls on success- 
fully, year after vear lhe BIR is 
essentially a bookkeeping bureau. It 
cracks down occasionally, but its chief 
function is to accept tax payments that 
U.S. citizens—private and corporate— 
line up willingly to pay. Treasury offi- 
cials are certain that when the smoke 
clears, this voluntary system will be 
found to be working just as well as it 
ever has—which, by and large, is very 
well indeed. 

Technical provisions in the tax laws. 
Some experts think the gradual con- 
centration of corporation income tax 
toward the Mar. 15 payment date, 
under the Mills Plan, may have had 
an effect on the June receipts. They 
suggest that more corporations than 
usual may simply have paid in full 
Mar. 15. This would partly explain 
the unforeseen drop-off in June. ‘The 
excess-profits tax has built-in relief pro- 
visions that may also affected 
receipts more than forecasters expected. 
This won’t be known for sure until 
the final figures are in. 
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Chewy First: Mass-Produced Plastic 


Low-slung and expensive ($3,250) is the new Chevrolet sports car, first glass fiber body 
job to be mass produced. Plans call for 50 a month. 
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Detroit Happy, Dealers Worried 


@® Detroit looks for good second-half auto sales. But 
production will taper toward yearend. 


@® Dealers are frightened by the outpouring of cars 
from the factories. They shudder at what is happening to 
their equally vital used-car market. 


@ Customers revel in a buyer’s market. They want 
all the latest gadgets—at bargain prices. 


In the world that Detroit sees, the 
auto business is still thriving, even 
though competitive selling is back after 
13 vears of mere order-taking. If the 
dealers will get out and sell, the market 
can absorb all the cars that Detroit de- 
cides to make. 

In the world that the dealers picture, 
the used-car business has already col- 
lapsed and the new-car market is reach- 
ing saturation. “Profit margin” is an 
archaic phrase, and one out of about 
three dealers is in the red. “And when 
the factories break their backs to boost 
production,” says one cynic, “they're 
just putting us out of business that 
much faster.” 
¢ Look at the Record—Production in 
the first half of 1953 set a new record 
of 4,180,000 cars and trucks (including 
215,000 cars and 75,000 trucks as- 
sembled in Canada). ‘That was well 
ahead of first-half 1951 (4,142,986) 
and first-half 1950 (3,959,427). 

The first-half record doesn’t mean 
that 1953 will go on at the same clip. 
Full-vear production will fall short of 
the 1950 record high. Detroit thinks 
1953 will total around 7,530,000 cars 
and trucks—about 1,950,000 in, the 
third quarter and 1,400,000 in the 
fourth quarter. Others feel the taper 
will be sharper, down to about 6-million 
for the vear (BW —Jul.4'53,p17). 
¢ Sales Pace—To justify the first-half 
outpouring of new cars, Detroit points 
to registration figures. From January 
through March, 1,269,147 passenger 
cars and 220,894 trucks were registered 
in the U.S. for the first time. April 
added 528,278 cars and 91,127 trucks, 
and Mav isn’t expected to be far be- 
hind. So the first-half registrations 
would total some 2,770,000 cars end 
470,000 trucks, or 3,240,000 in all. 

Compare those figures with the pro- 
duction of 3,890,000 cars and trucks in 
the U.S. (excluding Canadian assem- 
blies), and you can see that ficld stocks 
climbed substantially. Detroit docsn’t 
think the increase is alarming, after 
exports and other “evaporation” factors 
are accounted for. 
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¢ New Normal?—Dealers who are hold- 
ing this inventory take a different view. 
Phat’s natural. But old-timers—hardly 
more than half the present dealers were 
in business before World War H— 
usually admit that floor stocks are just 
getting back to prewar levels and that 
the profit margin is still better than 
it was in 1939, 

Ihe National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. is about to start collecting six- 
month figures for 1953. First-quarter 
figures showed new car inventories 
17.4% above first-quarter 1952, when 
stocks were relatively iow, and used 
car inventories u, 9%. New truck 
inventories were 60.6% higher. NADA 
suspects that all these inventories have 
risen since March. 
¢ Poor June—Dealers read a warning 
into the disappointing sale of cars in 
June, normally a peak month. Yet 
their June experience may have been 
sad only in the light of their inflated 
hopes. NADA thinks strong buying in 
April and May cut June down to just 
another month. 

There’s some evidence to support this 
idea. In Columbus, Ohio, for example, 
sales of new cars in June dropped nearly 
4% below May but ran nearly 20% 
ahead of June, 1952. Even used cars 
sold better than a vear ago. 
¢ Used Cars—Whien vou get right down 
to it, dealer disgruntlement focuses on 
used cars—chattels so essential to sale 
of a new car, so sticky to trv to resell. 

Almost anv dealer gets apoplexy if 
vou say “used car” to him. Yet thev 
all seem resigned to giving generous 
trade-in allowances in order to move the 
new cars they’re receiving from Detroit. 
Resigned, but not reconciled. And 
some aren’t even resigned to the neces- 
sitv—one St. Louis dealer won't O.K. 
a new car sale until his salesman has 
found a buyer for the used car that’s 
to be traded in. 

Dealers think used cars would move 
a lot easier if it weren’t for the stiff 
credit terms. Finance people shy away 
from loans on cars built in 1949 or 
carlicr, and terms on later models are 


so steep that buyers actually can afford 
a new car but not a 1951 or 1952 
model. 

e Discounts—Prices of new cars are be 
ing shaved two ways: (1) by outright 
discounts and (2) by excessive allow 
ances for trade-ins. 

A Dodge dealer in Houston last 
month ran an ad offering $300 off the 
prices of 270 new Dodges. He also 
promised a liberal trade-in allowance 
A St. Louis dealer in an independent 
brand gives discounts up to $350, 

Another St. Louis shows the 
trend in grass-roots new-car pricing. A 
man paid $2,600 for a Dodge four 
months ago, wrecked it for a total loss, 
and got a new one through the insur 
ance ‘company for $2,200 

In Portland, Ore., a dealer advertised 
a $500 discount on a new car, and one 
Ford dealer is wholesaling new cars to 
small-town garages. ‘The Pacific North 
west and the Rocky Mountain states 
are regarded as the weakest auto mat 
kets in the country. 
¢ What's Selling—Nationally, the best 
sellers among new cars are Cadillac, 
Ford, and Chevrolet, according to state 
ments by dealers. Clearly, price isn't 
the main consideration. Fords and 
Chevwvies loaded with extras are out 
selling independents that have lowe: 
list prices and discounts besides. 

A Lincoln-Mercury dealer in Cin 
cinnati savs May was the best month 
he ever had for Lincolns. In Atlanta, 
Cadillac is bracketed with Ford as the 
only brands that are selling as fast as 
thev’re delivered to dealers 

Among body styles, the hardtop 
“convertible” continucs its gains of the 
past few vears, but more slowly 
¢ Accessories—T'o prove that new-car 
buyers aren’t thinking primarily of 
price, dealers point out that de luxe 
models are in the biggest demand 

“We can’t give away a_ standard, 
stripped-down model,” says a Cleveland 
dealer. He added that the competitive 
edge in the year to come may well go 
to the agency that offers the most 
gadgets, not the lowest price 

That checks with observations in 
Detroit. Hardly a car leaves the fac 
tory nowadays without a radio and a 
heater. Hardly a Cadillac and not 
many more than half the Chevrolets 
leave the factory without automatic 
transmission. Power steering has caught 
on so tenaciously that customers at 
used car lots even ask about it. Power 
brakes are a selling point, too. And air 
conditioning—the blue-ribbon luxury of 
all auto gadgets—is gaining faster than 
anyone had dared hope in view of it 
$600-plus price tag. 


CAs 
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DAYS AHEAD he first hopefuls got in line to wait for opening of applications 


for 180 laborers’ jobs on New York City payroll. Jobs pay 


around $60 a week, and Civil Service security was the .real lure. 


AT LAST 


officials distribute blanks. ‘The throng of jobseekers has swollen to more 
than 2,000. Eventually, all will probably be offered jobs by the city, as 


new openings arise. About half will accept when called. 


PAPER WORK can be tough, even for a laborer’s job. When lists were finally 


closed, 2,420 names had been processed, many of them men 
Fotal fell far short of 4,100 applications received in 1950. 


with other jobs. 
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Gas Compromise 


After court victory over 
FPC, Tennessee Gas offers to 
split New England market— 
at a price. 


Ihe Iederal Power ¢ ission has 
been over a barrel since f ral courts 
last vear upsct its decision to divide the 
New England natural g irket be- 
tween two rival pipclin ompanies 

‘Lhe court decision cast a shadow over 
anv shortcut that FPC might—and or- 
dinarily does—take during its long pro 
ceedings on pipeline and hydroelectric 
permits. Similar court tions in 
other cases are constant] ng threat- 
ened. 
¢ Steady Drain—Algonqu yas ‘Trans 
mission Co., which had k $50-mil- 
lion into the New England pipeline 
ouly to lose its federal certificate, was 
in an even more uncomfortable posi 
tion (BW —Dec 6'52,p3] Saddled 
with a nonoperating pipelin Algon 
quin has been dropping an estimated 
$250,000 a month since new FPC 
hearings began last November to de- 
termine its fate. 

Last week the antagonist that had, 
at least temporarily, squelched both 
rival and regulator was ready to talk 
business. ‘Tennessee Gas ‘Transmission 
Co., already serving the other half of 
the rich New England market, had 
brought the court action in an attempt 
to capture it all. Now it ready to 
share the market—if it get mncessions 
from both FPC and Algonquin 
e The Terms—lrom I P< lennessee 
Gas asked a permit to export U.S 
gas to Canada and to hook up several 
additional U.S. customers along its ling 
from the Southwest to New England. 
It alsg wants more time te nnect some 
of the out-of-the-way N England 
markets. 

rom Algonquin, Tennessee Gas, 
demands were more modest: It merely 
wanted to exchange one of its smaller 
New England customers for one of 
Algonquin’s smaller customer rPC 
experts called this a relatively minor 
operating adjustment. 

Algonquin jumped at the offer, and 
signed the proposed settlement in the 
ofice of the FPC general counsel last 
week. It had little to lo ind much 
to gain. 

PC was plainly interested. There 
was a good chance that its staff would 
recommend acceptance at oral argu- 
ments: Julv 17. Staffers admitted this 
would be an unprecedent ttlement. 
But they pointed out that both FPC 
and Algonquin were in an unprece- 
dented jam. 

Never before had FPt cecn asked 
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to grant a permit, such as the Cana- 
dian export deal, as a part of a scttle- 
ment. The permit would allow Tennes- 
sce to transmit approximately 22-bil- 
lion cu.ft. of natural gas annually to 
Canada—about 40% of the amount it 
is now bringing to New England. It 
would represent a $92-million addi- 
tional investment for ‘Tennessee Gas. 

In addition, Tennessee would be 
permitted to serve Louisville Gas and 
Electric Co., North Penn Gas Co., and 
several small towns in Tennessee by run- 
ning latcrals from its cross-country pipe- 
line to New England. 
¢ Triumph—If ‘Tennessee Gas wins on 
its own terms, it could count it a solid 
victory. 

Back in November of 1950, Tennes 
see Gas received an FPC permit for 
its subsidiary, Northeastern Gas Trans- 
mission Co., to serve half the New 
England market. It went right ahead 
with its lines, delivering gas to New 
England by the following September. 

Meanwhile it had also filed to serve 
the other half of the New England 
market. But FPC awarded this to Al- 
gonquin and dismissed the Tennessee 
application. Court action reversed the 
IPC decision on the grounds that it 
had not given Tennessce a full hearing, 
remanded the case to the commission. 

This is the action that put FPC and 
Algonquin over the barrel. Since last 
November Algonquin and Tennessee 
have been fighting for the remaining 
half of the New England market. Hear- 
ings lasted from November till June 4. 
The settlement offer came last week as 
the case headed for its final round. 


“Fair Trade” Battle 
Ebbs and Flows 


Does “fair trade” violate the due 
process guarantee of the Constitution? 

The opponents say that it does. The 
focal point of their attack is the so 
called nonsigner clauses, which bind all 
sellers, willing or not, to obey the prices 
fixed by manufacturers. 

Last week the people opposed to re- 
sale price maintenance met with vary- 
ing success in their attack: 

The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in the key case of Eli Lilly & Co. vs. 
Schwegmann Bros., found “nothing 
violative” of the Constitution in the 
Louisiana fair trade law. The dissenting 
opinion, however, held that “‘price-fix- 
ing, like rate-making, is a legislative 
function.” Now the Supreme Court 
will take up the matter. 

A New Jersey Superior Court upheld 
Grayson-Robinson Stores (owner of 
Klein’s-on-the-Square) in a suit brought 
by Lionel Corp. Grayson-Robinson had 
relied on the due process argument 
against fair trade. 
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CHILDREN and parents line up outside a school in Montgomery, Ala., 


for gamma 


globulin shots against polio. Everyone under 10 years gets treatment. 


eR 


¥ 


VOLUNTEER medical personnel from nearby Air Force bases help with mass treatment. 
Boy will be uncomfortable—but he'll resist polio. 


Fighting a Polio Epidemic 


At Montgomery, Ala. (above), and 
Lenore, N. C., U.S. medical men are 
running their first big-scale offensive 


against a budding polio cpidemic. 
Thousands of young adults and children 
(the most susceptible to the disease) 
are being given injections of gamma 
globulin—a blood fraction that will help 
them resist polio over a short period of 
time. 

Gamma globulin isn’t a foolproof im- 
munizer—as are, for instance, modern 
smallpox shots. The theory behind it is 
this: A large percentage of adults—and 


therefore of blood donors —have 
time or another, caught a 
undiscovered case of poli Vhey have 
built up an immunity to it An in 
jection made up from their blood, fo 
that reason, will give the injects 
temporary “borrowed protection.’ 

The U.S. Public Health Service sa 
that about |-million shots of 
globulin will be availab! 
this year. About 57% of the supply 
of gamma globulin has been allocated 
state-by-state, according to cach stat 
projected needs. 
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No More Help... 


. . . from government 
in expanding defense plants. 
That's what Flemming's an- 
nouncement really means. 


Government props under industrial 
expansion—aimed at readying U.S. pro- 
duction capacity for war—began  thin- 
ning out last year under former Presi- 
dent ‘Truman. It's now certain that, 
barring another emergency, President 
Eisenhower's Administration won't re- 
vive them. 

Since they reached a peak in late 
1951 and early 1952, federal aids to 
expansion—fast tax amortization, loans, 
loan guarantees, purchase agreements— 
have tapered off sharply. ‘This week 
Mobilization Director Arthur $. Flem- 
ming made it clear that these tools for 
jacking up industry's war potential will 
go into something approaching the deep 
freeze. 
¢ Appraisal—He announced that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and 
other agencies are taking a hard look at 
the “mobilization base’’—the nation’s 
industrial potential for war production. 
The inference is that onlv after this 
study is completed will the government 
start to push further industrial expan- 
sion. 

Even then, the Eisenhower mobi- 
lization program may provide only 
“plans” for such an expansion. In 
only one arca—providing “long lead- 
time, difficult-to-produce, and critical 
types” of tools and equipment—does 
l'lemming now see any likelihood of 
further expansion incentives. 
¢ Objectives—ODM’s current study of 
the mobilization base is apparently the 
same one that was started last vear by 
'lemming’s predecessor as mobilization 
boss, Henry H. Fowler. Its objectives, 
llemming says, are to determine: 

¢'The production potential for 
war of U.S. industry, plus the assistance 
that could be expected from our allies. 

¢ Rock-bottom civilian require- 
ments, 

¢ The share of industrial produc- 
tion that could be devoted to military 
output in event of war. 

¢ Ability of basic industries to 
supply the tools, materials, and com- 
ponents required for all-out war produc- 
tion. 

¢ Deficiencies now existing in in- 
dustrial production for war. 

¢ The level of exports necessary 
to support Allied nations. 

Gaps in the mobilization base re- 
vealed by this study, Flemming. says, 
will have to be filled in. But the ened 
in will be undertaken “on a high 
selective basis.” 
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The Government Finds a Buyer 


The U.S. government started a 
barge operation during World War I 
and has spent most of the time since 
then trying to get rid of it. That long- 
term effort finally came in sight of its 
goal this week. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weceks—under whose department the 
barge lines operate—announced shortly 
after he took office that the lines were 
on the market. ‘The deadline for filing 
applications was June 1. 

Hundreds of businessmen showed an 
interest in the sale, but the majority 
backed down later when they learned 
of some rather stringent terms attached 
to it. By the middle of this week, 
Commerce had narrowed the field 
down to seven bidders. All of them, 
presumably, find the terms palatable; 
and all of them meet Commerce’s re- 
quirements. It remains only for Weeks 


and his men to make the final choice. 


Barring some unforeseen development, 


the government's 29-year adventure on 
the rivers will end. 
¢ Orphan—The barge lines were ong 
inally set up to take wartime stram 
off the railroads. ‘Vhey were incor 
porated as Inland Waterways Corp. in 
1924, shifted from the Secretary. of 
War's jurisdiction to Commerce's in 
1939. The corporation operates 20 tow 
boats, 257 barges, and a railroad in 
and around the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers (map, above); and is valued at 
about $10-million. 

Irom the verv beginning, the 
was to turn the operation over to pri 
vate interests as soon as pos ible. But 
the government could never get private 
interests interested—largel 
IWC has been in the red 
since it was incorporated. It has madc 
money in only 12 of its 29 vears. And 
in many of those 12 vears, the corpora 
tion has owed its profitable showing 
not to barge operations, but to the 


soon come fo an 


idca 


because 


ilmost ever 
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18-mi, railroad that shuttles in and out 
of Port Birmingham, Ala. (BW—May 
10°52,p164). The Warrior railroad has 
been in the black since 1928—often far 
cnough in to pull the rest of IWC in 
with it. 
¢More Thorns—This red-ink status, 
like a thorn, has made possible buvers 
reluctant to touch IWC. Alongside it 
have been two others: 

¢ The corporation’s equipment 
towboats, barges—is creaky and dilapi 
dated. Before a private owner could 
hope to run the system efficiently and 
profitably, he’d have to shell out a 
sizable amount for repair and modern 
ization. 

¢ The government—backed heart 
ily by various transportation-using in 
terests—has always insisted that a pri 
vate owner continue to operate IWC 
as the government has been running it. 
This would mean maintaining the sani 
marginal services, unprofitable routes, 
and low rates. It would also mean 
hauling less-than-bargeload shipments 
something that very few other barg¢ 
lines will do. 
¢ Questions and Answers—Because of 
all this, many shippers guffawed when 
Weeks announced his hope of selling 
IWC this vear. How, they wanted to 
know, could a private owner expect to 
make a profit from the outfit? 

IWC and its backers have several 
answers. First, the government ha: 
been busy modernizing its equipment 
over the past vear. A new $700,000 
towboat and 20 new $70,000 barges 
are on order, and should be on the 
water by vearend. The money is com 
ing out of IWC’s own funds. 

Second, the corporation is expected 
to show a comfortable profit for th« 
fiscal vear ended last weck. William G 
Oliphant, [WC’s president, figures “w« 
should show a profit of $500,000 from 
our water operations, and a good profit 
from our railroad operation.” ‘This may 
have suggested to Wecks’ seven bidders 
that IWC can be made to pav if vou 
know the right combination. 

Third, river transportation is grow 
ing more popular, should be a morc 
profitable field of business in vears 
thead than it has been in the past 
Onc St. Louis warchousing compan 
savs it has handled 15% more river 
freight so far this vear than it had up 
to the same time last vear. This. too 
mav be in the back of the seven bid 
ders’ minds. 

And in their minds, undoubtedly, arc 
big plans. Each figures he kriows the 
secrct of making IWC work. What 
ever these thoughts mav be, their 
istence is a pillar of comfort for th 
Commerce Dept. As the barge lines 
prepared to go under a new owner this 
weck, vou could hear governmental 
sighs of relief all the wav up the Missis 
sippi. 
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The Coal Age Bows to the aia 


he pictures above show the South- a capacity of 1,000 tons of coal. Pi 
crm Railway System's last concrete coal — ture at upper left shows workmen hang 
chute retiring before the onslaught of — ing sandbags around one of the chute 


* 


dicsclization. ‘The chute was located _ pillars to minimize danger from flying 
near Greensboro, N. C. It was built debris. The rest of the job is done by 
in 1917 at a cost of $50,000, weighs dynamite. On this railroad, at least 


approximately 1,400 tons, and had — the coal age is a thing of the past 
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Oil Under Fire 


But it will be economic 


pressure—not Congress—at 
work if industry backs down 
on price increases. 


The industry may have to back down 
on recent increases in the prices of 
crude petroleum and most refined prod- 
ucts. But if so, this will come from 
economic pressures and not as a direct 
result of current Congressional activity 
~—cither the present investigation of the 
boosts or the threat of new legislation. 

Such legislative threats include bills 
designed cither to break up the major 
integrated oil companies or make the 
whole industry a public utility subject 
to federal regulation. 

Executives of some of the nation’s 
larger oil companies made it clear in 
testimony before the petroleum sub- 
committee of the House interstate com- 
merce committee that they feel the 
price hikes are thoroughly justified by 
present economic conditions. 

But they were not so clear whether 
the oil companies can withstand indefi- 
nitely other economic pressures that 
might force them to abandon volun- 
tarily some, if not all, of the increases. 
¢ Two Quarters—These pressures de- 
riving from the law of supply and de- 
em come from two quarters. And 
they may force prices back in spite of 
the desire of the industry to stand up 
against Congressional criticism. 5 

e The increases on gasoline and 
home heating oil face the pressure of 
unusually bulging stocks—far above the 
same period last year. The peak sum- 
mer demand for gasoline has been an- 
ticipated by the companies in building 
up their inventorics and they must now 
begin planning for the lower fall and 
winter consumption rate. Stocks of 
light heating oil are about 25% higher 
than a vear ago and face added compe- 
tition this wmter from natural gas. 

e In the crude oil hike, while most 
Venezuclan producers went along with 
it at the time, they are reported al- 
ready getting uncasy over failure of 
the Middle East to mect the price rise. 
If Venezuela backs down, many Ameri- 
can oil officials believe they may be 
forced to take similar action despite 
their belicf that the increase was long 
overdue. The hike, for the most part 
25¢ a barrel, was the first since 1947. 

Imports of foreign oil are at record- 
breaking levels and any greater flow 
would force a cutback in American 
crude production. 
¢ Timing—So unbiased members of 
the House subcommittee showed more 
curiosity over the timing of the boosts 
than over old charges of “collusion.” 

Executives of such oil giants as Stand- 
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ard of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, 
Standard of California, Humble and 
Phillips argued that an increase in 
crude prices was essential at this time 
to provide the incentive for new drill- 
ing, which in recent months has failed 
to keep pace with requirements. Sub- 
sequent increases in prices for refined 
products were then inevitable. 

But the company officials found 
themselves obliged to argue a little 
harder in justification of boosts in 
gasoline and heating oil prices that pre- 


GETTING OFF the belt, they avoid platform confusion. 


found that 
consumer 
return 


ceded the crude hike. ‘Th 

their critics were echoing 
views—and concentrated 
fire on the economic fact 
e Reply—In answer to the charge by 
Chairman Charles A. Wolverton, Rep. 
of New Jersey, that the almost imme- 
diate spread of the price boost indi- 
cated collusion, W. W. Keeler, Phillips 
vice-president, pointed out that his 
company posted a 25¢ price boost for 
crude five years ago, but had to back 
down when t long. 


their 


others didn oO 


These advantages mark... 


The Train that Never Stops 


The trouble with subway trains is 
that (1) you have to wait for them; 
(2) you're likely to get trampled on 
when you get in; and (3) you're likely 
to get trampled on again when you get 
out. ‘The belt-to-train-to-belt system 
devised by Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. and Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
bars these troubles. You get on a 


slow-moving belt, from there to a slow- 
moving train that runs in ontinuous 
loop. You get off on a belt 
nation, Goodyear has nm 
the idea as far as a man-carrying model 
(above). The model is a sample of what 
Goodyear is proposing for New York's 
Times Square shuttle (BW —Jul.26'52, 
p25). 


t your desti- 
aeve loped 
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Close-up of Allen-Bradley control panel. Note compactness of 
panel... neat wiring. 


Rockford nyprautic sorter 
operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


This Rockford Hydraulic Slotter is a worthy contributor to our 
defense production. Hydraulic drive and feeds are infinitely vari- 
able in specified ranges. Tables have rotary, transverse, and lon- 
gitudinal hydraulic feed. This quality machine tool is operated 
by an Allen-Bradley control panel. An Allen-Bradley pendant 
push button station with wide arc of movement gives the oper- 
ator complete machine control from any working position. 


Allen-Bradley electric motor controls are reliable companions. Pendant Type Bulletin 709 
Their simple design guarantees millions of trouble free opera- Control Station Solenoid Starter 
tions. Double break, silver alloy contacts require no maintenance. 

These are valuable selling points in promoting your machine 
tools. Use the 40 years of Allen-Bradley experience to contribute 
to the design superiority of your motorized products. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. Bulletin 800T Oiltight Push 


Button and Selector Switch 


ALLEN- -BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR) CONTROL 


— Ta 
SZ uaun — 





ot ‘Mail coupon for time-saving, money-saving fects Gh 


THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. Bw, 
Rochester 3, New York 


Send full details on Todd Protectograph Disburser. 


Name 


Address_____ 
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Gen. Omar Bradley will take over as 
chairman of Bulova Research & Devel 
opment Laboratories, Inc., when he 
goes on the Army inactive list Aug. 16 
The present head of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will handle liaison between the 
military and BRDL, a Bulova Watch 
Co. subsidiary specializing in research 
in high-precision equipment 

» 
Gross national product secms headed 
for a new peak this year. Preliminary 
estimates by the Joint Economic Com 
mittee of Congress show second-quarter 
product at an annual rate of $368 
billion. The first quarter set a $363 
billion annual pace; the 1952 figure was 
$346.3-billion. 

* 
Auto world: Packard Motor Car Co. 
has arranged a $25-million five-year 
revolving credit with 14 banks. The 
purpose: to free for civilian work capital 
now tied up in defense contracts... . 
White Motor Co. directors have 
proved acquisition (for stock) of Auto 
car Co. in order to round out its truck 
line. The deal must be approved by 
shareholders of White and Autocar, 
plus antitrust government agencies 

e 
Refinery expansion costing $40-million 
has been approved by directors of 
Union Oil Co., of California. Details 
of the program are still tentative 

s 
May sales by wholesale: off about 
2% from April, according to seasonally 
adjusted figures by the Commerce 
Dept. he $8.2-billion M iles were 
about the same as the | ious vear, 
though. Inventories of all business 
stood at a record $78-bil t the end 
of May. 

a 
Dividend debutante: \inut Maid 
Corp. has declared its first dividend, 
10¢ a share on common stock pavabk 
Sept. 1. Previous earning re plowed 
back into the compan lent John 
M. Fox said. 
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How to look at @ BRIGHT FUTURE 


HESE bug-eyed people are seeing new things 

at a Cooper-Bessemer foundry where big 
Diesels and huge gas engine compressors begin 
to take shape. At this instant, magnesium is being 
combined with molten metal to produce nodular 
or ductile iron . . . emitting a flash so dazzling that 
all eyes must be protected with glasses as dense 
as the darkest welder’s goggles. 


First in America licensed to produce magnesium 
treated iron for commercial use, Cooper-Bessemer 
is finding ways to make this new metal improve 
engine performance ard cut costs. New metal? 
Yes indeed. Its future is still uncharted. But it’s 
a bright future because nodular iron combines 
much of the strength and ductility of steel with 
many of the economies and other advantages of 
cast iron. This opens great new possibilities. 


For over a century, users of heavy-duty power 
have benefited by developments pioneered by 
Cooper-Bessemer. And it's still that way. So if 
you have a stake in power, better find out about 
all the new things now being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine builders. 





Mount Vernon, Ohic 


/ f 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 


New York * Chicage * Washing * Sen Franci © Los Angeles ° 

Sen Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odesse * Pampa * Greggten * 

Seattle + Tulse © $1. Levis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-dessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifex, N. 5. 
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A TRAINED EYE GAVE HIM A BETTER HIP 


An accident on the job fractured his left 
hip. Attending physicians estimated he 
would have nearly complete loss of its func- 
tion. That's a bad blow for a man who 
works on his feet, and an expensive claim 
for his employer. 

Liberty Mutual does not give up 
easily on such a case, It was referred 
to a Medical Advisor, one of a group 
of eminent orthopedists retained to 
study difficult cases. After examining 
the reports and the X-rays he gave 
valuable advice to the treating physi 
cian. This led to the corrective surgery 
shown above. Disability was greatly re 
duced. The man is able to work again 

Top surgical talent for problem cases 
is only one phase of Liberty Mutual's 


Humanics program. Humanics begins with 
the prevention of accidents through Indus- 
trial Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and 
Industrial Preventive Medicine. If an ac- 
cident happens, the program works to 


LIBERTY » MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


reduce loss through good C Medical 
Service, backed up by Medical Advisors 
— and Rehabilitation of the bad 

Humanics reduces both the human 


injured. 


and financial cost of accidents. It pro- 
tects the worker from suffering and 
his family from the loss of his earn- 
ings. For the employer, it cuts the 
cost of Workman’s Comper 
surance, boosts plant morale and im- 


sat\on in- 


proves production. 
what Hu- 


manics has done for businesses like 


For facts and figures on 


yours, just call the nearest Liberty 
Mutual office. Look in your phone 
write to 
Street, 


book for the number. Or 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley 
Boston 17, Massachusett 


« Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JULY 11, 1953 


: The big push to adjourn is on. The plan, agreed to by Eisenhower, is 
or Congress to do only what must be done and quit in early August. 


But there may be a special session in the fall. August adjournment wil! 
mean that most of the President’s leg ative program will be shelved. Eisen- 
hower and his Congressional leaders are exploring the desirability of a 
fall session to get a running start on “making a record” for the elections 
next year. Control of the House and Senate is at stake in 1954. 


The excess-profits tax will be revived. Neither party likes the levy. 
But with another big deficit ahead, revival to Jan. 1 is an Eisenhower must 
Odds now are that he will get this legislation. 


The session’s economy record will look pretty good. Cuts in spending 
—in the actual cash outlay—won’t amount to more than $4- to $5-billion 
= of the $78.6-billion Truman had scheduled for the current fiscal year, 


The real story is in cuts in new commitments. Truman had proposed 
$72.9-billion in new authorizations. Cuts in this will be $10- to $12-billion. 
Only part of the cash saving will show this year. The leveling-off will be 
later—in fiscal 1955 and 1956 (page 25). Barring a new war scare, the spend- 
ing peak has passed. From here on the trend should be down. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will be extended despite the 
conflict between the House and Senate over terms. 


The hitch is on the make-up of the Tariff Commission. At present, the 
commission is bipartisan—three Republicans, three Democrats. But the 
House wants to upset this, make it a seven-member commission. The Sen- 
ate has balked, so there’s a stalemate for the time being. But the prospect 
still is for action. No big, new tariff cuts are in the making. 


Customs simplification will be voted before Congress goes home. This 
will mean an increase in foreign competition in a few lines. But it will 
bring no real flood of foreign-made goods on the market. 


7 
The White House still plans to propose Taft-Hartley changes. Word 
this week was that a program will be sent up before Congress adjourns 
There’s no plan for Congressional action, however. The issue will go over 
until next year, then come up for a showdown ahead of the elections. 


The delay is blamed on Eisenhower advisers. Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks and Secretary of Labor Durkin were supposed to get together and 
draw up a bill. But they haven’t been able to agree. And the implication 
now is that Eisenhower will step in, take what his secretaries could agree 
on, and then decide, himself, on the points in controversy. 


T-H revision next year is no certainty. There are big splits in both 
parties over what should be done. So the law may remain as is and be an 
issue in the Congressional elections. 


e 
Eisenhower will ignore the CIO in his selection of key assistants to 
Secretary of Labor Durkin. 


Here’s the situation: CIO president Reuther was asked to propose a top 
deputy to Durkin (who comes from the AFL). Reuther named John Edel- 
man, a CIO executive. The White House turned him down and asked 
Reuther for an alternate. It was Reuther’s turn to balk. He refused to 
name one. And there the matter remains stalemated. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JULY 11, 1953 


Now Eisenhower is going it on his own. His decision is to select three 
Assistant Secretaries of Labor, with one coming from the CIO. 


The dispossessed persons issue is a hot potato. Truman and the Demo- 
crats raised Cain about the so-called McCarran law. And so did the Republi- 
cans. It was called unfair, undemocratic. Eisenhower wants a special Iron 
Curtain quota of 240,000, without too much regard for the “national origin” 
theory, which has been the controlling consideration in the past. Eisen- 
hower may win. But he has got to make a real issue of it, as he did on taxes. 


The future of the Tennessee Valley Authority will be settled next year. 
Water power resources in the area have been pretty well exhausted. The 
question now is how to get the additional power required for industry in 
the valley. 


Private power may be cut in. If Congress finally decides to deny the 
big water-power development the steam plants need to firm up the system, 
TVA will have to “import”—meet further requirements by buying power 
from private companies adjacent to its system. 


Government control of oil prices won’t be voted. There’s more smoke 
than fire behind the bill to bring the petroleum industry under federal regu- 
lation—treat it as a public utility. But the House will make sure that the 
Justice Dept. takes a close look at recent petroleum price increases to see 


if there are any antitrust violations. 


Capehart’s bill for more liberal depreciation of capital investments in 
new buildings, machinery, and equipment has considerable backing. The 
House Ways & Means Committee has this subject on its agenda for the 
study of tax revisions now getting under way. But there will be no legisla- 
tion before next year, at the earliest. 


Taft is still the big influence in the Senate despite his illness. The 
White House is working through him—keeping a close telephone contact 
Knowland of California is looked upon as temporary leader. His strength 
is drawn from the fact that he’s Taft’s deputy. Unless Taft is in condi- 
tion to take over at the next session, odds are that the Republicans wil! 
pick a new leader. Taft, friends say, will relinquish the leadership post 
entirely if his illness does linger. 


There will be no midyear economic report to Congress. The statute 
that created the President’s Council of Economic Advisers requires only 
an annual report. But Truman followed a practice of sending up a midyear 
report, too, to brag about his Administration’s performance. Eisenhower 
is reviving the council, but not the midyear report. His idea is that the 
council should work more for the President, mix less in discussions outside 
the White House. 


A further slowing of the defense pace seems inevitable. Developments 
in Korea, plus the pressure on the U.S. for a Big Four talk, reflect the 
eagerness of our allies to shed some of the burden of the arms race. And as 
~ ease up, it will become increasingly difficult to maintain the drive here 
at home. 
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Men who depend 


on power...know 





they can depend 











are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


In all fields where power is used, owners agree that Cummins 
Diesels get more work done at lower cost... with minimum 
maintenance needs. 

Steady on-the-job dependability is built into every Cummins 
Diesel. Every engine gets special care. In engineering, research 
and production, no detail is overlooked. As a result, Cummins 
owners can rightly say that there is far less “down time” with a 
Cummins Diesel. 

What's more, lightweight, high-speed (60-600 h.p.) Cummins 
Diesels save on fuel costs, too. Thanks to Cummins’ exclusive 
fuel system, you get more periormance per gallon on the job. 
See your Cummins dealer soon. He’s a Diesel power specialist 
—ready to show you how a Cummins Diesel can serve in your 


oper ations. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corp., Columbus, Ind., U.S.A. « Cable: cumpirx 





Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of Dec. 31, 1952): $8,201,689,368.88. 
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Building California... ....... 


California lone staple cotton, with a harvest last year of 1.825.000 bales worth 
$527.846,000, is California’s largest cash crop. The reason is mechanization —the 
thousands of mechanical pickers, the gin equipment and compress machines 
purchased from Eastern and Mid-West manufacturers ...and much of it financed 
by this California-wide bank. Bank of America financing since the 1930's has been 
a vital factor in the development of California as a leading cotton producer, for 
the crop was practically non-existent in the state only two decades ago. The 
phenomenal growth of this new industry is another example of how Bank of 
America’s vast resources and progressive policies are building California... and 
creating a market for the manufacturers of the nation. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRVSVC2 ASSOCIATION 


Stk neue at of the Federal.” Peservt im Onde Fedsral Dapouk grou 


Bonk of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 
Representatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank 
of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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Baked Clay Joins the Jet Age 


@ Ceramics begin to cash in as materials that can resist 


corrosion and extreme temperatures. 


@ Primitive man's earthen jug has turned into the 


nozzle of a guided missile. 


@ Coatings and ceramets—mixtures with metals—are 


holding the industrial spotlight. 


A material older than man’s history 
is being called on today in new guises 
to meet demands for structural mate- 
rials that can withstand chemical cor- 
rosion and enormous heat. Ceramics— 
the baked clay of primitive man—has 
taken a new lease on life. 

As late as 20 years ago, if an engineer 
spoke at all of ceramics, he probably 
meant the spark plugs in his car, or a 
piece of art pottery that his wife had 
picked up at a sale. Using the same 
word today, the engineer would prob- 
ably be discussing silicates, oxides, car- 
bides, and nitrides, whose characteris- 
tics he must know as well as he does 
those of woods, metals, plastics, or 
fibers. 

Demands for these versions of cer- 
amics have mostly come from outside 
the industry itself. But the actual de- 
velopment of the  csoteric-sounding 
materials and processes has been done 
dyceramics engineers in research and 
modernization work. Biggest customers 
are largelv in industrics connected with 
jet aircraft and guided missiles, atomic 
energy, the processing of chemicals and 
foods, and clectric power. 
¢ “Burnt Materials”—It's quite a job 
finding a family resemblance between 
some of the new matcrials and the 
older ones that used to monopolize the 
name ceramics. The Greeks, who 
coined the word, meant “burnt ma- 
terials.” Some scholars think that 
mctals were originally included, because 
they were treated with fire. 

When metallurgy developed as a 
separate ficld, people began to confine 
the word ceramics to clay ware. Many 
still do. In this century, the word is 
generally taken to mean silicates or 
glass-bearing materials. That includes 
all forms of glass, refractories, white- 
ware, porcelain enamel, and structural 
clay. 

Some technologists are spreading 
the verbal tent wider, to include sili- 
cones, glass-reinforced plastics, semi- 
conductors such as the transistor, abra- 
sives, and even the ceramets—a mixture 
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of ceramics and metals. The field of 
ceramics is coming to include every- 
thing that is neither organic nor strictly 
metallurgical, 

For a long time one hallmark of 
ceramics was that they were fashioned 
from natural deposits. In a sense the 
advance from primitive man’s earthen 
jug to the burner nozzle of a guided 
missile lies in greater selectivity or 
beneficiation of materials. Obviously, 
refinement of materials is kept to a 
minimum to hold down costs. But it’s 
now becoming almost a rule of thumb 
that the hotter the operating tempera- 
tures, the purer the raw material has 
to be. 
¢ Pluses—Nearly evervone has a rough 
acquaintance with the pros and cons of 
ceramics. The common bathtub, of 
porcelain enamel, shows many of the 
good qualities. The finish is smooth, 
and resists corrosion—which makes for 
cheap and easy maintenance. The coat- 
ing is lightweight and resists. scratch- 
ing; it is more attractive than the metal 
it covers. 

Too, the coating can stand high 
temperatures, since it has a_ relatively 
high melting point, low heat conduc- 
tivity, and low thermal expansion. Raw 
materials for the coating are fairly 
cheap and plentiful. 
¢ Minuses—On the drawback side, art 
pottery offers fine examples. The stuff 
is brittle, breaking if dropped even a 
short distance, or if placed under un- 
equal stresses. Labor costs tend to be 
high, since it’s often made by hand, by 
highly skilled artisans. Exact duplica- 
tion isn’t always possible. 

Current research, naturally enough, 
is aimed at shedding the drawbacks 
without losing the good qualities. Some 
ceramics labs are seeking the nature of 
brittleness itself, trving to find the 
exact forms of the internal stresses in 
ceramics and how the new pure ma- 
terials will behave under stress at high 
tempcrature. 
¢ Ceramets—One product of this re- 
search is the ceramets. Some scientists 


think they are the big hope for atomic 
age applications, better even than the 
so-called miracle metals such as molyb- 
denum, tantalum, tungsten, colum- 
bium, zirconium, and titanium. It’s a 
pretty safe bet that as industrial tem 
peratures get hotter both ceramets and 
new metals are going to grow in im- 
portance. 

The ceramets offer the temperature 
resistance of ceramics and the work 
ability and shock resistance of metals. 
Included in the group are oxides, car 
bonates, or salts of such metals as 
tantalum, zirconium, hafnium, titan 
ium, and tungsten. Their melting points 
run 5,000F and higher. Right now, the 
bottleneck is in finding how to fabri 
cate them. It’s estimated that there is 
a five-vear backlog of materials waiting 
to be used. 

All the work in this area is relatively 
recent. The granddaddy of the prod 
ucts, the cemented carbide cutting tool, 
came into prominence during World 
War II. Experts say that ceramet tur 
bine blades will be little more than 
modifications of the cutting tool, which 
are made by sintering mixed powders 
and molding them into shapes. The 
difficulty now is designing shapes to 
withstand stresses. Current develop 
ment is almost all on classified mili 
tary items. 
¢ Coatings—At temperatures down in 
the 1,600F range, ceramic coatings are 
getting a lot of attention. These coat 
ings are applied to metal shapes, instead 
of being made directly into products 
like the ceramets. The high tempera 
ture coatings are closer than the cera 
mets to the familv bathtub, though 
names varv with specialized uses. On a 
jet exhaust the coating is likely to be 
called a ceramic coating. On a sign or 
store front, it’s called porcelain enamel 
Inside a beer can, it’s usually called 
glass-lined. 

All the applications belong under 
the general heading of porcelain 
enamel, according to the Porcelain 
Enamcl Institute. Some researcher 
prefer the term vitreous enamel 

Unlike the ceramets, the coatings all 
contain glass in some form. ‘To coat a 
metal product, you heat it in a furnace 
then coat it with powdered material 
and return it to the furnace. The gla: 
forms a continuous, impervious coating 
firmly adhering to the metal 

There is a size limit on the coating 
method. It works best on small articles 
not so much because of furnace size as 
because of the differing rates of ex 
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- . « More active fluxes 
rather than cheaper mate- 
eis. 


BAKED CLAY starts on p. 41 


pansion of the metal and the coating 
It’s casier to apply coating to curved 
surfaces than to flat onc 

¢ Melting Point—Generally, the coat 
ing has a lower melting point than 
the metal underneath. Indeed, th« 
coating is applied by melting it on. In 
jet exhausts, the job of the iting is to 
keep the metal from oxidizing and ecrod 
ing at temperatures far below its melt 
ing point. Metals that might not rust 
at ordinary temperatures begin to pick 
up oxygen very rapidly around 1,600F. 
In addition, some metals a1 iten away 
by fast-moving air, especially if the air 
contains carbon. Ceramics resist this 
action. 

Vapor “deposition,” a v method 
of applying coatings, is being studied. 
The idea is to apply a volatile com 
pound of the materials d in cera- 
mets to a_ lower-temperature metal 
base. By this means, most refractory 
materials can be applied at temperatures 
far below their own melting point 

4 e That permits a coating with a much 
Here Ss the dish tha! higher melting point than that of the 
under-metal. ‘The method gets around 


some of the difficulties of fabricating 


industry thrives on | ic." "see 


150 vears ago, when porcelain enamel 


K.FFICIENT HANDLING methods make was first applied to iron cooking pots. 
Wages rose—faster than techniques im 


the difference between profit and loss NOW! See how Yale Trucks, Hoists, and ; 

in many businesses today. Attachments can effect Savings for You = ee pases ange me _ 
Handling costs are being cut as The World’s first Traveling Mate- Sorthald in the pan field 

rials Handling Road Show wiil be The industrv has combatted costs 

coming your way soon. This Show by mechanization, and by secking sa 

is now On a coast-to-coast tour to ings in raw materials. The outcome has 


give businessmen an on-the spot been the use of more a tive fluxc 
Ma- rather than cheaper material hus, 
lithium and barium are mixed to lower 
the temperature at which the coating 
7" ; : ] heat. less 
To find out how Yate will help v : is applicd. This means reat, | 
ielp you nee ’ rae 
Watch for announcement of the oven time, less cost. Simi titanium 


ave time, money and man power, Yale Traveling Show in your city is used to give opaque coatin A ven 





much as 75% by Yate Trucks and 
Hoists selected for specific jobs. You 
may want the « capacity of a Giant 


sue Truck; the maneuve rability of a 
demonstration of how YAut 


terials Handling Equipment can 
create savings of up to 75%. 


Worksaver or Warehouser; the high- 
stacking ability of a Yave Lift Truck. 











complete the coupon below, is Sever of & con bide and protect 
the metal; both time and mone 
saved. 
¢ Keeping Up—Obsolesce: 
ning to widen the market 
enamel. A generation 
worried about the famil 
kitchen being out of dat 
design and new colors h reated a 
substantial replacement mar! 

Incre ised worry Over Cor n lo scs 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF The Picture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 


Pees MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
‘ A L El The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 147 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 
MATERIALS [) Please send the Picture Story. 
2 r : 


HANDLING ' : [) Advise me when the Yale Road Show 
EQUIPMENT will visit my city. 


1 
ia 


Company a 
have given ceramics another boost. 


Industry used to accept c ion as a 
necessary evil; now it demands that 
something be done about the loss. 
rom this come glass-lined tank cars, 
silos, smokestacks, beer ms, vessels 


' 
® Registered trade mark Name — Title 
Yale Hoists are sold | 
exclusively through | 
INDUSTRIAL | 
DISTRIBUTORS 

La 


Street City State 


In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Box 337—Postal Station ‘'A'', Torente 
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GAS, ELECTRIC, DIESEL LIFT TRUCKS « WORKSAVERS « HAND TRUCKS «+ HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS 
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For precision production so vital to products that 
contribute to America's progress... leaders in industry 
look to the skilled hand of Lycoming. 


This is the hand that machines vital components for 

GENERAL ELECTRIC J-47 jet engines . . . that turns out sturdy connecting rods 
for FORD trucks . . . that produces durable gears for NEW IDEA 

farm machinery . . . that makes rotor assemblies for PIASECKI helicopters... 
that creates air-cooled engines for executive aircraft such as 
AERO-COMMANDER, BEECH, GRUMMAN, RYAN and PIPER 


. . « this is the skilled hand of Lycoming precision production, 


Long on experience, varied in skills, huge in production—Lycoming 
always meets the most exacting metal-working requirements of leaders 





in American industry. So whatever your problem . . . look to Lycoming! 





SOME OF THE LEADERS WHO LOOK TO LYCOMING 


American Car and Foundry Company « Air Materiel Command « Bendix Aviation Corp. « The Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company + Doman Helicopters, Inc. « Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 

Ford Motor Company + General Motors Corporation — Chevrolet-Aviation Engine Division * Kaman 
For a more cc mplete story on Helicopter Corp. « Navy Bureau of Aeronautics + Piasecki Helicopter Corp. « Pratt & Whiiney Aircraft 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and Sylvania Electric Products, {nc. +* Thompson Products, Incorporated + Westinghouse Electrix 
facilities, write—on your company 
letterhead—for the illustrated 


booklet “Let's Look at Lycoming.” 


Corporation + Wright Aeronautical. 











FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECIOION PROOUECTION 


—"LYCOMING 
Lycoming Spencer Division, Williamsport, Pa. Bridgeport-L ycoming Division, Stratford, Conn, 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND-VOLUME MACHINE PARTS + GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «+ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 











for processing chemi 

Porcelain enamel is a 
doors, especially for 
A station of inexpensi 
can be covered with c: il _porcel 
enamel steel pancls. 

Here are some ot! expandin 
fields: 

Coatings on aluminum irst tried 
on ships, this method to have 


BEST-TRAINED possibilities in construct well as 


transportation. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FIBERS IN THE On-the-job coatings. After years o! 


effort, researchers are reporting som 
j rogress toward puttin 1 corrosion 
COUNTRY! f S iiiend coating ‘aire tly on an out 
door metal structure. Blends of spc 
cial ceramic powders are being used to 
lick the differing expansion rates. Big 
gest use, however, is in touching up 
chipped spots. 

Pipe joints. Ceram ited = pips 
have found many uses, but have been 
confined to single units because of thi 
weakness of the joint It reported 
that this trouble has now bcen ironed 
out. 

Curtain walls. A big field is seen for 
porcelain enamel curtain walls in build 
ings, used for fire protection 

Chalkboards. Por lain-enameled 
steel sheets, laminated onto plywood, 
% are being used in schools, replacing the 
se traditional wall slate. 
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controlled wet strength means better, faster 


drying with 
vcs | FOrt Howard 


a> 


<3 | Paper Towels 


Fort Howard's method of treating pulp fibers for Controlled Wet 

Strength produces towels that stay strong and firm when wet, without 
sacrificing softness or absorbency. That's one reason why a Fort Howard —* 
Towel goes farther, dries better, feels better. " Pimms 


In addition, Fort Howard Towels offer Stabilized Absorbency, for uniform 
drying power regardless of towel age . . . and Fort Howard Towels are 
Acid Free. All these are reasons why Fort Howard Towels provide 
superior towel performance with outstanding economy. 








Fort Howard Towels are available in seventeen grades and folds, to fit any 
folded towel cabinet, with consistently high quality at the right price. For 

full information and samples, write Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin or call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS, For 33 Years Runner-Up 
Manufacturers of 

a ge Finishing touches are being put on three 

Paper Napkins sections of the outer frame of a big water- 

« HOw wheel electric generator being built at the 

oun rou By East Pittsburgh (Pa.) plant of Westinghouse 

Electric Corp. The generator, only 3 ft. 

smaller than the world’s largest at Grand 
Coulee Dam, will be installed on the 


Missouri River near Pickston, S. D. 
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SLATE QUARRIES are Esso Standard’s answer to seasonal storage of heating fuel. It’s . . 


New Summer Home for Oil 


Building up backlog of fuel for the home heating 


season takes up too much tank storage. 


So Esso Standard 


plans to pump reserves into abandoned slate pits. 


At least one major supplier of heat- 
ing oil, baffled for years by the seasonal 
ebb-and-flow of its product, has finally 
been driven underground. Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., an affiliate of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), is going to try sum- 
mer storage in abandoned slate quar- 
rics (BW—Jul.4'53,p36). 

The heart of the fuel oil storage 
problem lies in the obvious fact that 
its consumption season runs heaviest 
from October to March. The oil com- 
panics have to build up huge reserves 
during the summer. Valuable storage 
space is used up; refineries have to 
be pushed at inconvenient times; peaks 
and valleys appear in the schedules for 
both refineries and tank farms. The 
roller coaster is especially steep in the 
East. 
¢ Stocking Up—Companies have tried 
to beat the rap by inducing consumers 
—home, apartment, and industrial—to 
steck up during the summey. But not 
enough consumers have the storage 
space, or the squirrelish instincts, to 
lay in expensive supplies. 

That's the dilemma that has caused 
Esso Standard to look downward for 
a solution. After a lot of head-scratch- 
ing and research, the company has 
taken options on 11 slate quarries in 
the areca around Bethlehem, Pa. Esso 
is convinced that by slapping on roofs, 
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and doing a little engineering, it will 
have storage space for 13-million bbl. 
That’s enough to heat 325,000 average 
homes. 

Until it gets its hand in, Esso is 
going to confine operations to a single 
quarry, which could handle 3-million 
bbl. in its pit, which measures 270 ft. 
deep, 350 ft. wide, and 250 ft. long. 
The deeper the pit, and the smaller its 
length and width, of course, the cheaper 
the conversion, because less roof is re- 
quired. Esso thinks this job can be 
done for about $1-million, spread over 
a year’s working time. 
¢ Pipeline—The idea is to pump oil 
into the quarry during the summer 
months, by pipeline from Esso’s Bay- 
way (N. J.) refinery. (Current pipeline 
capacity will hold the quarry to a 1.5- 
million bbl. limit.) Come October, 
the oil will be pumped back to the coast 
for delivery by tanker, barge, or truck 
to Esso’s customers. 

The economics of quarry storage are 
the pay-off. Setting up ordinary steel 
storage tanks costs about $2 per bbl. of 
capacity. Underground, Esso thinks 
costs will run between 25¢ and $1 per 
bbl., with the added benefit that less 
than a 10th as much steel will be 
needed. Partly offsetting these gains 
are transportation costs: pumping the 
oil to the pits and back to the coast 
































Smooths work loads 


Even the heaviest loads in industry 
go places easily and quietly on Bassick 
Casters. Laundry carts, office furniture 
light-duty industrial trucks, grocery carts 
— anything you need to move in your 
business will roll easier on economical 
“Diamond-Arrow" They're 
specially designed for smoother perform 
ance, easier installation, and longer life 
by Bassick’s engineers. Get the type to 
meet your needs from your Bassick in 
dustrial distributor 


casters 


Eases heme work 


Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides take 
the strain out of moving even the heaviest 
furniture. The broad flat base of hard 
ened steel slides easily and quietly, pro 
tecting rugs and floors. Rubber between 
the base of the glide and the leg cushion 
the load. There are no finer glides made 
yet Bassick’s are not ex 
pensive Available i7 
most hardware 
THe Bassick COMPANY 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. /7 


€ Canada Belleville Ont 
sD 


A DIVISION OF 


JR 


stores 


GARING HORT KINDS OF CASTERS = MAKING CASTERS OO MORE WARNER) 
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Samuel G. Wiener, FALA; E. M. Freeman, CE, architects and engineers; Paul O. Rottmann, associate electrical and mechanical consultant 


This Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Control installation helps you 


Learn about your business—from an airport 


Why customized temperature control is 
becoming a ‘must’ for all types of buildings 


How do you make sure of comfort in a modern build- 
ing that has lots of glass and a spread-out design? 
In particular, how do you answer this over-all ques- 
tion when your building has a dozen varying comfort 
requirements such as a high ceiling lobby with busy 
outside doors, a waiting room that’s 
often crowded, many small private 
offices, separate storage and baggage 
areas / 
And how do you make sure, oper- 
ating 24 hours, the temperature 
control system will give the flexible, 
dependable service you must have? 
With modification, these major 
questions which Shreveport, La., air- 
port officials and their professional 
advisers had to answer, can be applied 


to your business. The answers can be stated in five 
words: Install Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control. This is the answer officials of the Shreveport 
airport have found eminently satisfactory. It is the 
answer for you, too. 

Key reason why this is so is found in the word cus- 
tomized. This means that whatever the control require- 
ments, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
designed to meet the needs of your building is your solution. 

This applies to heating and cooling, 
ventilation and humidity control 

The customized installation in the 
case of the Shreveport airport in- 
cluded careful selection and strategic 
placement of thermostats as indicated 
on the floor plan. 

Two of the specific problems solv- 
ed by the Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control installation are 
brought out in the captions beneath 
the small photos. 




















The problem in the counter area was to provide com- 
fort—for passengers and airline personnel. Comfort load 
varies greatly with occupancy of room, the amount of heat 
or cold coming from outside. But with Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control in charge of comfort, con- 
ditions are right all the time. 





The problem in the dining room was to provide com- 
fort regardless of “weather effects” of large windows, and 
whether there were two diners —or two hundred. And with 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control on the job 
24 hours a day it’s comfortable in the dining room— 
no matter what. 


Six thermostats are employed to give custom comfort. Two in the 
waiting-lobby area compensate for spacious ceilings and the large 
glass area exposed to the southern sun. Another is located to pro- 
vide comfort in the airlines’ customer desk area. A third thermostat 
is needed to regulate temperature in the enclosed office areas. A 
fourth, in the restaurant, compensates for heat loss (or intake) 
through big south windows. 


For comfortable, even temperature in 
new or existing buildings —of any size—use 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an airport, hospital, apartment, church, school, office, 
factory, store, garage—or any size building—new or existing, 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help solve your 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature Con 
trol, you'll have an ideal indoor “‘climate’’—and save fuel besides 

For facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
call your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell office. 
There are 104 Honeywell offices across the nation. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


industrial control 


Claude L. Hamel, Shreveport 
airport manager, says: 


“It's true that we've gota great many temper- 
ature control problems here. And it's gratify- 
ing to report that Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control handles them all so well.” 


Honeywell 


Fouts i Covtiols 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO 

Dept. BW-7-165, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control. 





Name 
Firm Name 


Address 





and hungry business man 


who travels — 


Take it easy 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
COPYRIGHT 1903, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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will tack between 14¢ and 20¢ per bbl. 
onto the cost. 

Ksso’s engineers are sti 
between two methods of onng over 
the quarries: 

eA pontoon roof, made in sec- 
tions, and fitted to the irregular con- 
tours of the pit. 

¢ A stecl-plate suspension roof, 
hung from a network of cables. 

(here have been plenty of other 

problems to wrestle with. One was 
picking out the best type of quarry. 
Slate finally got the nod because it is 
chemically inert, strong and solid. Im- 
purities ruled out pits used for other 
tvpes of rock and ore mining. Thus 
an iron ore pit would contain sulfur, 
which can foul up any petroleum 
product. A coal pit offers the same 
difficulty. 
e Water Table—Contamination of the 
water supply in the surrounding coun- 
try is one problem that can’t be solved 
on a permanent basis; Esso will just 
have to cope with it as it goes along. 
Roughly, the trick is to have the water 
pressure in the pit greater than the 
oil pressure. That’s achieved by keep- 
ing the oil level below that of the 
surrounding water tabi In other 
words, any seepage that occurs will be 
water into oil, not oil into water. The 
seeped water, being heavier than oil, 
will sink to the bottom of the quarry 
and be pumped out periodically. 


| undecided 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Mineralized salt from the sea is going 
to be extracted experimentally by 
Dixie Chemical Co., Houston, Tex., 
under a patent license granted by 
Dow Chemical Co. The salt contains 
a variety of minerals, which the com 
pany will use as a sour of trace 
clements. Most commercial sea salt 
does not contain trace elements; they 
are removed because _ the absorb 
moisture and make storage difhcult. 
The Dow method provides a_ non- 
caking variety. 

2 
Transfer of funds for ommercial 
banks is being speeded with the open- 
ing this week of an automatic tele- 
type communication system connect- 
ing offices of the Federal Reserve 
System. Developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the leased wires will link 
46 stations to a switching center in 
Richmond, Va. Channels that the new 
system will replace last year transferred 
almost $726-billion. 

* 
Gas turbines are being used to pump 
gas from an oil well back into the 
well under high pressure in the Lake 
Maracaibo Ficld in Venezuela. General 
Electric, which supplied the turbines, 
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SPECIALISTS IN ALL 
CORROSION RESISTANT FASTENINGS 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
BRASS @ SILICON BRONZE @ NAVAL BRONZE @ MONEL © COPPER @ NICKEL @ ALUMINUM @ STAINLESS STEEL 

















HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES PRODUCTIVITY IN THE Oll FIELDS reports thes are uscd 
ultimate production by 
ease and rate of oil-gas 
e 
Industrial odors and oth« 
pollution may be dimin | with a 


catalytic process developed by Eugen 
J. Houdry. Demonstrated veck at 
a coffee roasting plant ne\ 


, 
process 1s said to have ved all 
| 


traces of objectionable od id smoke 
at a cost considerably be omplet 
eee incineration. What does the trick is a 


cage of coated porcelan ls made 
by Oxy-Catalvyst, Inc., W Pa 

: 

Automatic insect control im 1com 
ing feature of milling, bal brewing, 
and bottling plants alon th others 
that have pest problems. West Disin 
fecting Co. of | ong Islan N. ¥ 
has developed fogging eq ent that 
can be installed in exist buildings. 
Compact atomizer unit ttached br 
pipeline to an insecticick rvoir on 
the roof and to the plant Nnpressor 
system. Sections or the ole plant 
can be treated by turnin: few knobs. 

* 

Silicone rubber insulated has been 
approved for the first tim Under 
writers Laboratories, ac ng to an 
announcement from Gen Electric. 
Seven sizes of Sil-X wire m by Essex 
Wire Corp. of Fort Ways Ind.. have 
been listed for use in lighting fixtures 
up to 200C and for radio IV hook 
ups at temperatures up t ( 























4 west Texas producer about 20 days service from 


got 
alloy steel balls i sweats. Then a Kennametal ball and 
seat were installed in the pamp check valve, After 418 
days of continuous operation the pump was pulled for 
inspection, The Kennametal hall and seat were as good 


as new, and were reanstalled 


Pumping oil has its problems. .Sand, brine, sulphur, and other 
corrosives come up with it—wearing and tearing vital pump parts, 
such as the check valve. 

Heart of the check valve is a small ball and seat which must 
withstand, in addition to pitting and sand-cutting, the impact of 
repeated high pressure blows. 

Under these severe conditions, balls made of cemented carbides 
by Kennametal Inc. last from 20 to 50 times as long as those made 
of alloy steel, thus minimizing “ball-ups” that cause production 
delays. See typical report above. 

These remarkably durable balls are available in cemented 
tungsten carbide, and in our new lightweight cemented titanium 
carbide (Kentanium) that weighs half as much as tungsten car- 
bide and has great corrosion resistance. Kentanium’s lightweight 
reduces trouble caused by seat pounding. 

Your product or production process, when wear is a critical 
factor, may be vastly improved by using Kennametal cemented 
carbides. Kennametal tungsten carbide is a unique material— 
tough, strong, almost as hard as the diamond, up to 50 times as 
durable as steel. For high temperature conditions, Kentanium 
(titanium carbide) has remarkable resistance to oxidation, and Setup for Sulfur 
retains unusually high strength up to 2200°F, 

Tell us your problem. Our metaliurgists and engineers will 
help you solve it with Kennametal and Kentanium. 




















These big heat reclaimers being put into 
place are part of Freeport Sulphur Co.’s new 
Garden Island Bay (La.) plant, the biggest 
sulfur plant built in the last 20 years. The 
reclaimers, heated up by flue gas, will be 


Independent Manufacturer used to preheat millions of gallons of water 


’ ST c- for melting sulfur beneath the ground. 

RLD'S LARGES jusively to Pro 

KEN NA M ayve Gre es Facilities are Devoted _ CARBIDES After it’s liquefied, the sulfu piped out 
(2) id tion of CEME of the ground, shipped to storage center. 


Latrobe, Pa. essing and Applica 
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OPERATOR REPORTS 


Production up — 





Twenty of these Allison ToRQmMATIC-equipped trucks 
are working 21 hours a day hauling 34-ton pay 
loads of coal and overburden over 72% grades. 





The Wadesville Production 
Company operates 20 Allison 
TorQMATic-equipped Euclid 
rear-dump trucks hauling 42,000 
tons daily in its strip mine near 
St. Claire, Pa. These trucks boost 
production by making round trips 
25% faster than the mechanical- 
drive units they replaced. 


This operator’s records show 
TorgMatTic DRiveEs outlast 
mechanical drives — maintenance 
time and costs are down too. At 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


GENERAL 


MOTORS | 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES * TRUCKS # TRACTORS * SHOVELS * SCRAPERS * 


routine overhaul periods, me- 
chanics change out the TORQMATIC 
Drives in 2 hours less time than 
they change out a mechanical 
drive. 

You, too, can cut your heavy-duty 
equipment operating costs by 
specifying Allison TorQMATIC 
Drives the next time you buy. 
Ask your equipment dealer, manu- 
facturer or write: 

ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 

Box 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





ALLISON 
TORQMATIC DRIVES 


Unbeatable Team for Maximum 
Operating Economy 


*Quick-shifts at full throttle with finger- 
tip hydraulic control. 


*Holds power to load at all times — no 
clutch pedal to push—no gearshift guess 


*Cuts maintenance cost by absorbing 
shock — eliminates engine lugging — pro 
longs equipment life. 


*Only torque converter-transmission team 
designed to work as a unit and built 
by one manufacturer. 











it 
7Mbuon TORQMATIC DRIVES 


DRILLING RIGS 
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Pree TITRE 


be iy Se A youll, WE a 
Me) feces uhere decisions count/ 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men in key positions know the importance of a 
proper letterhead to represent them, That is why 
Cockletone Bond is found in thousands of progressive 


firms. Executives prefer its sturdy feel, lively crackle, 
rich shade of pure white. Cockletone Bond is mod- 
erately priced, Why not investigate the advantages 
of making this finer letterhead paper your regular 
business representative. 





Yow con obtain busi inting on H ill papers 
yee a you see this shield one 5 printer’ 's window. Let the 
Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 





SEND THIS COUPON for the rare Cockletone Bond Port- 
folio, It contains a wide assortment of good, modern 
letterhead designs. You'll find it helpful in improving 
or redesigning your present letterhead, We will also 
include a sample book of Cockletone Bond 





Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


Name 











>| Position 
f' 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 





‘NEW PRODUCTS 


Trademark Hassle 


Razor-thin plywood orted from 
Europe and _ called Microwood,” 
(BW—Mar.21°53,p72) is in a_ trade- 
mark turmoil. 

Hoenig Plywood Corp. claims to b 
the exclusive owner of the trade 
mark “Microwood” for this product, 
and obtained a U.S. Patent Office 
registration for it on Mar. 24, 1953. 

David Feldman & A iates, who 
announced three months ago that the 
were the ‘“Microwood importers, 
claim the word is gene ind have 
started proceedings to cancel the trad 
mark registration. Hoenig is defending 
itself in the current cancellation pro 
ceedings. 


Strength Test 


It took some coaxing, but public 
relations people at Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., managed to get Cookie (left, 
above) to put her 5,000 Ib. on one of 
the company’s new Aircomb panels. 
Originally designed for use in company 
products, the panels are now in full 
production for commercial marketing. 

The panel shown above measures 4 
tt. by 64 ft., weighs 58 lb. It consists 
of Kraft paper impregnated’ with 
phenolic resin, put together in the form 
of a honeycomb. The structural ma 
terial is 24 in. thick, has a facing of 
1/16 in. magnesium sheeting. Douglas 
claims it’s the strongest material for 
its weight now being manufactured. 


For Cooler Braking 


Even with heavy-duty brakes, stop- 
ping a truck creates a heat problem. 
The heat between the friction surface 
of the linings and the drums can 
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ET DAL Bocce Lets You Relar/ 


Sit back, relax, and enjoy your treat. When you choose a 
National Distillers’ brand—bourbon or rye, bonded or blend 
scotch or gin—you can rest absolutely sure that each botth 
you buy and each drink you enjoy meets the most exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity. 


Skill born of long experience, controlled by the rigid discipline 
of scientific research, keeps quality constant. This is the busi 
ness of National Distillers’ main research division at Cincin 
nati, Ohio, where science proves, again and again, the supe 
riority of our traditional formulas. 


From selecting the choice grains and growing our own yeast 
to scientific guards for the distilling process—from storing and 
aging, to taste-testing and improved bottling—actually thou 
sands of controls guide every step in achieving the finest, most 


consistent spirits that can be produced. 


Neither inquiry nor work nor expense is spared to insure you 
complete satisfaction. The famous favorites listed, herewith 
as well as our many other products, are evidence of this high 


quality standard. 


In addition to our long established business as one of the 
nation’s leading distillers of alcoholic beverages, other opera 
tions of the company include the production of petro-chemi 
cals, solvents, intermediate and finished chemicals, and a vast 
timberland conservation program, Our policy of diversifica 
tion and research is aimed at providing even greater oppor 
tunity to serve the consumer and industry. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, HM. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 65 

GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY 
GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. BELLOWS PARTNER 
CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60°7, GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF 
OLD SUNNY BROOK, HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARI 
OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 





Progress 
at Whiting 


@ Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


It seems to me that che title of this series 
has never been more appropriate than 
with this writing . . . for the fiscal year 
ending April 30 has certainly been a year 
of Progress at Whiting—the greatest year 
in our 69-year history. 


The Company entered the year on a 
promising, but cautious, note of opti- 
mism. High pessnenee throughout 
the year turned the promise of a record 
year into a reality. As a result, ship- 
ments exceeded the previous record of a 
year ago by more than 12%. It is espe- 
cially interesting to note that nearly 30% 
of the orders received were for new prod- 
ucts developed since World War II. 
Significantly, too, 12.3% of our total 


You may obtain @ copy of the 1953 Whiting Annual 
Report by addressing & request to the Company. 


shipments were produced at our new 
Norwalk, Califordia plant—an opera- 
tion that has grown fivefold since 1948, 
permitting us to better serve our West 
Coast customers on several lines with 
lower prices and shorter deliveries re- 
sulting in a better competitive advantage. 


Net profit rose to $780,710, the highest 
point in our history— in spite of confisca- 
tory taxes. The fact that this record was 
established while taxes are so high indi- 
cates the great financial geome 
that await shareholders and employees 
alike as taxes are reduced. 


Progress was strikingly evident in the 
strengthening of Whiting’s financial 
condition. Working capital climbed 
from $3.8 million in fiscal 1952 to $5.2 
million for 1953. Funds were approved 
during the year for a three-story exten- 
sion to the main office building to fur- 
ther consolidate engineering and clerical 
operations. A large order was also placed 
for additional machine tools, delivery of 
which has already begun. 


Because sales of new products proved so 
important last year, it is interesting to 
note that still more new products are 
coming from our research and develop- 
ment divisions. Several will soon be 
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announced. One of these, a revolution- 
ary electric furnace regulator, is certain 
to make startling economies, increase 
production and greatly improve the con- 
trol of melting in the primary metal in- 
dustries. Our transportation division 
will introduce a new wheel grinding 
machine for locomotive and railway car 
maintenance that will save much time 
and effort for the railroads. 


We are proud to report there has been 
a broadening recognition of Whiting 
equipment t cap. sy industry, result. 
ing in a greater volume of business. This 
is due, for the most part, to our acceler. 
ated and highly productive advertisin 
and sales promotion program. Muc 
effort is being spent in showing our cus- 
tomers the true breadth and diversifica- 
tion of the Whiting line, as well as the 
size and completeness of our manufac- 
turing facilities. 


It is also encouraging to report the Com- 
pany is starting the new fiscal year with 
a high backlog of orders, with good 
quantities of current orders being re- 
ceived regularly through the aggressive 
efforts of our sales department. Our 
District Offices report customer inquit- 
ies for new equipment are being re- 
— atarapid rate, covering our entire 
ine. 


Every step forward we have taken 
during the year has been due to the com- 
bined efforts and high morale of our em- 
ployees in keeping the Whiting facili- 
ties in full operation throughout the 
year. Certainly the efficiency and pro- 
duction records they set are ample proof 
of our efforts to keep Whiting a good 
place to work—with wages and working 
conditions equal to, or ahead of, others 
for similar jobs and_ responsibilities. 
Their capability and loyalty is making 
all of our progress possible. 

Now for another year of Progress at 
Whiting! We feel certain our conserva- 
tive optimism is well justified. 


Statue 4 rr Gru 


WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 





reach 1,500F. This burns out the oils 
in the lining materials, makes them 
hard and brittle. It leads to loss of fric 
tion and fading of braking power. ‘The 
same thing is true in a lesser degree 
in passenger autos when the brakes are 
slammed on hard. 

Now, after three years of testing by 
truck fleet, taxi, and bus operators, a 
brush-on braking compound called 
Cop-Sil-Loy is aiming at national dis 
tribution. The manufacturer says Cop- 
Sil-Loy doubles the life of linings, gives 
better braking performance, eliminates 
friction squeals, and waterproofs the 
linings. 

The compound, which looks like 
paint, is a mixture of powdered copper 
and lead alloy suspended in a bonding 
material. The maker says it does not 
melt at temperatures below 1,250F; 
reportedly, it also sustains friction to 
900F. 

The compound is brushed on brake 
linings after they have been roughened 
with a rasp. Deep penetration of the 
drum and lining surfaces is said to 
increase the total contact area of the 
two friction surfaces by almost half. 
The conductivity of the copper spreads 
the heat out evenly, thus lowering the 
extreme temperatures on the brake 
lining. 
¢ Source: Cop-Sil-Loy Corp., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

e Price: $11.25 for 10-0z. can. , 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A commercial version of the T-34 tur- 
boprop airplane engine is being offered 
for domestic and export sale by Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division, United 
Aircraft Corp., 400 Main St., East 
Hartford 8, Conn. The gas turbine 
engine is rated at 5,600 hp., the most 
powerful single-unit propeller turbine 
engine ever made available for com- 
mercial sale. 
a 


A cable fault finder for locating open 
circuits, or low and high resistance 
shorts hidden by undamaged jacketing, 
is being introduced by Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., Henry W. Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Both the self-con- 
tained transmitter and receiver (sepa- 
rate units) are powered by dry cell bat- 
téeries. The transmitter fits into the 
receiver case so that the complete out- 
fit can be carried as a unit 
© 


Multichek is a multiple gauge that in- 
spects five bearing diameters on a drive 
shaft simultaneously. Lights indicate 
whether or not the dimensions are 
within tolerance, oversize, or undersize. 
Maker is Sheffield Corp., Springfield 
& Thomas St., Dayton 1, Oho. 
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On time departures o 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS 


Overhead Cranes, The Trackmobile, Elec- 
tric Chain Hoists, Foundry and Aviation 
Equipment, Swenson Equipment for the 
Chemical Process Industries and Metal- 
Working Machinery 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Next time your streamliner starts rolling, look for a Whiting 
Train Washer in the yards. The work it does*helps keep the 
run on schedule ., . for these machines spray, brush and wash 

a complete train, from Diesel locomotive. to dome-type cars, 
in minutes instead of hours. A Whiting ‘Train Washer is but 
one of many important Whiting aids t railroad efficiency 
Whiting drop tables, electric ‘jacks, cranes... all serve to speed 
maintenance and overhaul. Railroads, like other basic industries, 
depend on Whiting for equipment to do the job better 

Why not let us help you with your problems... write today 
for complete information! ‘!''' * 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales offices and distributors in all ,. .ncipal cities 
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A SENSITIVE NOSE will spot harmful odors in packaging INFRARED GRAPHS for chemical analysis of a solution. In both 


cases, A. D. Little is running... 


Projects that Do Turn 


material, Other projects call for... 


In 1886, Arthur D. Little, with a 
crisp new diploma from Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology, an 
nounced that he and a partner, Roger 
B. Griffin, were establishing a labora 
tory for “improvement of processes 
and the perfection of products.” 

When Little died in 1935, the 
laboratory was a_ thriving industrial 
research organization. And Little left 
his controlling stock interest in 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., to his alma 
mater, M.1.T. 

This week, controlling interest in 
the still expanding research firm 
passed from M.I.T. to the company’s 
own employees, now numbering more 
than 700. Through an employees’ re- 
tirement trust fund, they agreed to pay 
$1.3-million for the M.I.T. stock and 
offered to buy the outstanding stock 
held -by a few individuals. 

Thus, apparently for the first time, 
scientists working for a large private 
research organization will have a 
major ‘stake in the financial returns 
from their investigations and develop- 
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ments. Earl P. Stevenson, president of 
Little, hopes this close tie between the 
scientists and the company will give 
the creativity of the whole organiza- 
tion an extra boost. 

The impetus for the new sctup came 
when the employees’ fund decided that 
buying some Little stock would be a 
good way to invest its money. M.LT. 
readily agreed to sell its interest, since 
it can reinvest the large sum in a more 
varied portfolio. 
¢ Differences—The company the em- 
ployees are taking over is vastly differ- 
ent from the one Little and Griffin 
started in 1886—and even from the 
one M.LT. inherited in 1935. It has 
grown not only in size, but also in 
scope and character. It has come to 
be one of the largest and most 
reputable industrial research organiza- 
tions in the countrv—diftcring from 
other similar organizations mainly in 
its emphasis on the profit motive 

In 1886, chemistry was the thing— 
the most important analytical tool for 
industrv—and Little and his partner 


a Profit 


were interested almost entirely in 
chemistry. Now there are also major 
sections devoted to mechanical, physi- 
cal, mathematical, and operations te- 
search, as well as to other ficld 

¢ New—The mathematics and opera- 
tions research sections, the latter de 
voted to solving problem manage 
ment operation (BW —De 51,p62), 
are the voungest members of the A.D. 
Little tamily at Cambridge, Mass. 
Management problems weren't con- 
sidered a subject of technical and 
scientific study until recently, and 
mathematics was primaril iboratory 
tool. Even in 1935 when M.I.T. took 
over, little attention was given to these 
two areas. Now, they are the firm’s 
two fastest-growing section 

Thus A. D. Little has inged its 
outlook as industry has grown and 
developed and new need arisen 
in research. Its staff has j xed from 
80 in 1935, when Stevenson became 
president, to more than 

° Profit—Despite the clos 
since 1935 with M.LT., th 


mnection 
ompany 
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vale 
Contact \H 


KAYDON Topered Roller Bearings 16.500 x 18.750 « 0875 


with KAYDON Bronze ¢ oges,. silver plated. for high speed occeleration 


Safe Way to Reduce Weight 


Look again at this thin section bearing. KAYDON 


bearings like these, designed with very thin 
section, are a boon to design engineers who 
recognize weight-reduction and greater pre- 
cision as prime problems today. 

KAYDON Thin-Section Tapered Roller, 
Straight Roller, and Ball Bearings are help- 
ing solve such problems. All types can be 


made unusually light in weight, and permit 


much more compact machine design. 

Unique high precision techniques that 
hold to closest tolerances in bearings as large 
as 120 inches outside diameter, assure con: 
sistent accuracy in all types and sizes of 
KAYDON bearings and needle rollers. 

* * * 
For your precision bearing requirements, 


contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


We specialize in large, thin-section, light weight precision bearings 
for Aircraft, Automotive, Military and Industrial Equipment 


... KAYUUN 


MUSKECGCONeM™MICHICGCAN 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


ENGINEFERIN G cO RP. 








PRECIS I'TOWNHN BALL AN D RO L_LER BEARINGS 
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== Sinclair Oil Bldg. switchboards were fabricated 
to meet the engineer's specifications ...Con- 
— tractor, J. Livi & Compony; Engineers, 


Smith & Silverman; Builder, Turner Construc- 
tion Company —all of New York City. 








SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 
one of the world’s most modern office buildings...modern in every 
architectural detail... modern in its electrical system which is con- 
trolled by Federal Noark service equipment, lighting and power pan- 
els, and main and sub-distribution switchboards. 

Lowest installed cost... highest efficiency 
Federal Noark control equipment for electric light and power is 
today’s top specification for new buildings and those being modern- 
ized. Most of this equipment is factory-assembled from standard units 
to meet individual requirements. All of it assures lowest installation 
costs...and is engineered for maximum efficiency, easiest mainte- 
nance, and flexibility for future changes or expansion. 

Federal Noark...design leader 

By the development and introduction of a wide range of new designs 
of profound importance to electrical wholesalers, contractors and con- 
sumers, Federal Noark has rapidly become a foremost manufacturer 
of control equipment for electric light and power. Meeting the de- 
mand for Federal products necessitates continual expansion for man- 
ufacturing facilities and today there are seven big Federal Noark 
plants in the U. S., and an affiliated plant in Canada. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 





“... the Little firm will 
tackle any problem of orig- 
inal research . 


LITTLE starts on p. 56 
points out that it “is operated for 
profit and is devoted specifically to 
making a profit for its clients.” 

ADL emphasizes fast service on a 
roblem and seeks a fast solution. 
Most clients come to it when some- 
thing goes wrong; they need an im- 
mediate answer, and ADL has main- 
tained its position by giving them the 
answer to keep them operating 

Most ADL projects, therefore, are 
aimed hardheadedly at solving an im- 
mediate problem. With this aim, the 
organization obviously cannot dig so 
deep into basic research as a univer- 
sity or institutional research body. 
¢ Clients—How do clients come to Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc.? The firm has 
nothing resembling the sales depart- 
ment of a manufacturer. Many clients 
are drawn in by hearing about what the 
company has done for others. Some are 
attracted by the few promotional meth- 
ods open to a scientific organization, 
such as brochures and professional ar- 
ticles explaining accomplishments. 

The firm’s clients, numbering about 
150, are a varied group. ‘There are 
large business organizations that call 
on ADL to solve a single problem. 
Republic Steel Corp., for instance, 
asked it for help in high-pressure blast 
furnace development and other spe 
cific mattcrs. At times government 
agencies in this country or foreign gov 
ernments ask for similar work 

Other clients are small firms for 
which ADL is virtually the onlv_ re 
search laboratory. For more than 20 
vears, for example, ADL has been draw 
ing a monthly check from a cedar 
chest manufacturer, and its scientists 
have been adding bit by bit to knowl- 
edge of moths and moth protection 
¢ Original—The Little firm today will 
tackle any problem of original research 
of a technical or scientific nature, with 
few exceptions. But it has to be a mat 
ter of original research, not the repeti 
tive use of known techniqu 

The firm would not be interested in 
exploring for oil on a given property. 
It would not consider that a research 
problem. But it wouldn't turn down 
a request to develop atl techni i 
for drilling oil or a method of getting 
oil from a place hitherto considered 
inaccessible. 
¢ Tackling the Job—The first thing 
ADL does on a new problem is to make 
sure just what the problem is. ‘This 
sounds easy, but it may not be. Take 
the case of an oil filter maker who 
wants his filter redesigned to do as 
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Whatever your product—if it is subjected 
to unwanted impact, that impact may 
cost you money. Our knowledge of im- 
pact-absorption can be important to you, 
Perhaps it is destructive vibration; 
perhaps crushing impact. We know 
how to control both with impact ab- 
sorbers using air and oil, or oil alone, 
engineered for precise control. 

The world’s largest “impact absorbers” 
are the landing gears we make for giant 
aircraft. They cushion tons crashing 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
TCOL COMPANY 
Dept. B-7 + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


BALL-SCREW ACTUATORS © AUTOMOTIVE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS 


World’s Large 


ivfacturer of Aircraft Landing Gear 


to earth at tremendous velocities. The 
principles we apply work as well ab- 
sorbing pounds as they do tons. Size 
is no obstacle — biggest, smallest, ot 
in-between. Our skill has made us the 
world’s largest manufacturer of this 


kind of product. 

These facilities and knowledge are 
ready for your engineers to draw upon, 
Write for the booklet which will give 


you a briet idea of these facilities and 


typical product applications. 


Combining the screw with balls makes 
Cleveland Pneumatic’s patented ball-»screw 


actuator drive with as little as 10% friction 


compared to as much as 506 for ordinary screw 
drives. You can cut the weight of a drive system, 


reduce its space, lessen its cumbersomeness, 


increase its control accuracy, and provide 


Pinpoint positioning Let our engineers work 
out your ideas for our ball-screw actuators, 





Big Business in the Midwest 
and on the M. & St. L. Railway 


Year after year, Soybean, the Miracle Crop, looms 
larger in the Midwest picture of Agricultural 
Prosperity and Industrial Progress. Especially in 
the four Great Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 

In each of the last three years, the Soybean 
harvest of the United States has neared the Three 
~. Hundred Million Bushel mark. In 1952, it was 
291,692,000 bushels, harvested on 14,075,000 
acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres were grown 
for Soybean hay, pasturage and green fertilizer. 
The 1952 Soybean crop was worth more than 
$700,000,000 to farmers, at country shipping 
points and market prices of January, 1953. More 
than half of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, where the M. & St. L. 
networks some of the richest Soybean areas. 

The M. & St. L. directly serves several large 
Soybean processing plants and for a score of 

years has worked hard to promote the 

growing of this Modern Miracle Crop. 

For Producers and Processors of Soybeans, 

the M. & St. L. provides, as it has since 

1871 in the many other fields of 

Midwest Agriculture and Industry, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 














“ .. the team head can call 
on specialists from any part 


of the organization . . .” 
LITTLE starts on p. 56 


good a job using less filter material. 
It might be that he is secking to reduce 
costs, or it might be that he is having 
a hard time getting the material. 

To ADL research men the real prob 
lem, therefore, is to cut the filter cost 
in one Case, Or assure an adequate sup- 
ply of filter material in the other. So 
the answer might be the use of a sub- 
stitute, possibly cheaper, filter material, 
or a design change other than the one 
the maker had in mind. 
~ Project Head—Next stc p to choose 
a scientist to direct the project, with 
functions similar to those of an ac- 
count executive in an adv« rtising agency. 
He handles the contacts with the 
client—sees that fullest us« made of 
available facilities—sits in on the session 
that determines just how much the 
client will pay—and helps the executives 
decide how many men and what equip- 
ment are needed. 

The cost agreement with the client 


is made the basis of a fixed charge pet 


month while the work is being carried 
on. 

e¢ Unique—Once the work is under 
way, the team head can call on 
scientists or specialists from any part of 
the organization, as long as he stays 
within the budget. To assure that the 
problem will be attacked on the best 
possible scientific level, ADL has an- 
other feature, unique in research 

The firm has a science director, head 
ing an office specifically charged with 
maintaining high scientific quality. 
Though his staff is small, his influence 
extends to every project 

The science director, Dr. Howard 

O. McMahon, or one of his staff sits 
in on the original planning session tor 
cach project, helps define the problem, 
checks on the approach to be taken, 
And the director or science office 
member may sit in on discussions from 
time to time as the project develops to 
make sure it is heading in the right 
direction. 
e Results—One way or another, the 
diverse accomplishments of A. D. Little 
researchers show up throughout the 
world. 

In Egypt, farmers can keep their 
mud houses from washing away every 
time there’s a heavy rain, thanks to 
the discovery by an ADI ientist that 
a small amount of oil added to the 
mud will keep the house together. This 
project was undertaken for the govern- 
ment of Egypt, which wanted to raise 
farmers’ living standards. 

A low-temperature vapor com- 
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‘OUR BEST 


and with new equipment 
we cut our steam costs 


OVER 607,” 


Your steam plant can offer a real money-saving 
opportunity. Modern bituminous coal-burning 
equipment can’t be compared with that of yesterday, 
Up-to-date equipment can give from 10% to 40% more 
power from every ton of coal. Modern handling 
equipment can reduce your labor costs. 

Consult a combustion engineer. [ct him show 
you how a modern steam plant, designed to meet 
your exact requirements, can save you dollars and 
amortize its own cost in only a few short years. 

And when you burn coal, there's no question 
about cost stability or future availability. Coal re- 
serves are virtually inexhaustible. And to mine coal 
and prepare it for each customer’s needs, America 
has the world’s most progressive coal industry. Thus 
youre assured of a plentiful supply of an ever better 
fuel, at relatively stable prices, for generations. 


BET WAS 
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An air view of the 
Metcalfe Wholesale Florist Greenhouse. 


Says John O. Metcalfe 
Metcalfe Wholesale Florist 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky: 


“When we remodeled our heating 
plant, we considered all fuels—coal, 
gas, oil. A careful fuel survey con- 
vinced us that our best bet was coal. 
So, we installed the new equipment 
shown at left. We are glad today that 
we did so. We have cut costs by 
two-thirds. Our labor savings have 
been nothing short of remarkable . .. 
fuel savings average $300 per month,” 


Additional case histories, showing how other typ 
of plants have saved money by burning coal 
the modern way, are available upon request. 


If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fue! that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and hand- 
ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY wg FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COALS 





MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Modern "Smithy". This Wellman 5-Ton Forging Manipulator holds the steel 
ingot on the anvil die, turns it, keeps it level despite hammering shocks. The 
forging manipulator is just one of many Wellman products for steel mills. 
Others: charging machines, coke pushers, ore and coal bridges, skip hoists, 
soaking pit cover carriages, clamshell buckets. 


ea 


\ 


Power Motion is the broad field served by the Anker-Holth Division of Well- 
man. A full line of air and hydraulic cylinders are available for push, pull, life 
or clamping action in machines of many kinds. Anker-Holth engineers work 
with machine designers to assure the right cylinder for the job. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Obio, U.S.A. 


Wellinan will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





pression machine develo] ADL is 
used in nearly all of th rld’s low- 
temperature laboratories. And a fresh 
water still developed f ibmarines 
was used during the 
water in North Africa a n Pacific 
Islands. 

e Patents—Part of the ADL contract 
with each client is that if any new 
products or patentable result, 
ADL $s scientists. will cai out the 
patent procedures with the client 
getting owncrship 

In line with this poli 
applied for patents on a 
glass dispenser for Lat 
Zonite Products Corp. | 
had run into trouble using the familiar 
acrosol bombs for the moth-repellent, 
because _ it met ADL re 
searchers fotind the answ 1 the glass 
dispenser, using the low ure gas 
and a new-type nozzle. 


te suppl 


ADL has 
v-pressure 
made by 


make Ts 


corrodes 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





A 24-ton radioactive vat, believed to be 
the largest radioactive object ever han 
dled, has been buried in Canada. The 
aluminum vat was used in the Can 
adian atomic pile at Chalk River, Ont., 
until last December when the reactor 
got out of control releasing radioactive 
material and making it iry to 
destroy the vat (BW—Mar.14'53,p108). 
Radiation from the vat ibout the 
same as that from half of all the radium 
mined in the past 60 year 
© 


will | the main 
ct up it 


Human _ evolution 
study of an institute recent] 
Columbia University. Specialists in 
several fields of science I] 
efforts in the Institute for th 

Human Variations to get at such prob 
lems as survival of races length of 
life of individuals in relation to their 
hereditary charactcristics. 

© 


ombine 
Study of 


Quick and accurate measurement of 
particle size distribution of powdered 
materials—such as cement ictal pow- 
ders, or drugs—is claimed for an instru- 
ment developed by Sha Corp. 
(Bridgeport, Pa.). Known as_ the 
Sharples Micromerograph, t new in 
strument permits tests to | min 15 
min. or less compared to the many 
days or months required b 
methods. 


l roscope 


* 
A plant to produce heavy water, a sub- 
stance widely used in ator piles, is 
under consideration in N /.caland. 
The plant would use geothermal steam 
—natural steam from ground wells—for 
production of the heavy water. It would 
then be exported to Great Britain and 
possibly the United States 
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For ceniures brass has been a sturdy sailor. It withstands the 
corroding attack of salt water. That’s why you'll find so much 
brass aboard ship . . . from the fastenings in the hull to the 


shining brightwork on deck. 


Chase brass and other corrosion-resistant copper alloys are 
chosen by manufacturers for thousands of products... and 

Chase research metallurgists make certain that the right Chase 
alloy is available for each job. 

Ask your Chase wholesaler about Chase rod, sheet, wire or tube 
He’ll give you top-notch service, backed by Chase mills and 24 
Chase warehouses throughout the nation. Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


am 
‘ \Z -} THE WATION’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ah dase iP BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


a 


+e. 
rN ote 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN, Warehouses and Seles Offices st:— Albenyt Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicage Cincinnati Cleveland Oelles Denver! Detroit Houston indianapolis 
Wansas City, Mo. Les Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester? St. Lowis Sen Francisco Seattle Waterbury (fsales office only) 





Tax Holiday 


Time is running out for 
Puerto Rico's industrial incen- 
tive program, so a new law is 
being written. 


By Labor Day, Puerto Rico will have 
absorbed its 250th new industrial plant 
since Operation Bootstrap began in 
1947 (BW-Novy.15’52,p75). Factories 
are opening at the rate of two each 
week; 20,000 direct jobs have been pro 
vided in industry and another 20,000 
indirect jobs in power, transportation, 
communications, and other services. 

Companies aren't attracted to Puerto 
Rico solely because of the Caribbean's 
bright blue skies—thev're looking for 
economic advantages, including easier 
taxes. And Puerto Rico’s tax incentive 
program of 1948 has packed a strong 
lure. Only trouble is that the exemp 
tion period is halfway toward its ex 
piration date 

In late summer or early fall, the com 
monwealth’s legislature will reconvene 
with a new tax exemption law at the 
top of its agenda. Assurance that this 
law will be effective early in 1954 has 
kept the new industries rolling in. 
¢ Sure to Pass—Neither businessmen 
nor promotion-minded government offi 
Cials see any reason to worrv about the 
legislature’s failure to pass a new law 
before taking a recess last month. The 
law had passed the House but had been 
sidetracked in the Senate by “must” 
legislation. Goy. Munoz Marin has 
asked for the law, and there’s no reason 
to think it won't be passed. 
¢ Present Law—As the law now stands, 
a resort hotel or a company that manu- 
factures items in 41 categories—types 
of industry considered desirable for the 
island’s cconomy—is wholly exempt 
from corporation, income, property, 
and municipal taxes until June 30, 
1959. A 75% exemption is granted for 
an additional year, a 50% exemption 
for a after that, and a 25% ex 
cmption for the vear ending June 30, 
1962 

The rate of industrial growth in 
Puerto Rico proves that this law hasn't 
lost its bloom vet, but the attraction 
would presumably wane as the 1959 
date approached. Provisions of the 
1948 law aren’t affected by the new 
proposal—when the new law is en 
acted, cligible companies will be able 
to choose which exemption program 
they want. 

e New Law—The 1953 bill contains no 
cut-off date. ‘To much the same in 


year 


64 


See ees ; F 
dustries as those covered by the 1948 
provisions, it offers ten year exemption 
from corporate income taxes, seven- 
year exemption from tax on dividends 
received by residents of Puerto Rico, 
and five-year exemption from property 
taxes. Periods start from the date of 
cach exemption grant. 

Companies enjoying the tax holiday 
under the present law may clect to 
operate under the new law—if so, the 
years of exemption already used up 
will be deducted. 

New features of the tax program 
were prepared with advice from Harry 
Rudick of the New York law firm of 
Lord, Dav & Lord. 

e Long Range—Meanwhile, the gov 
ernment is also considering a_ long- 
range tax policy recommended by a 
committee of mainland businessmen 
and tax experts rounded up by the 
National Planning Assn. This policy 
would include gradual reduction and 
eventual elimination of taxes on dis- 
tributed or reinvested corporate profits 
of manufacturing companies. 
¢ Making It Clear—The Puerto Rican 
government has taken pains to work far 
ahead on its tax laws. It wants to avoid 
period of uncertainty that might 
slow down the growth of new industry. 
As Max Goldman, director of the Office 
of Industrial ‘Tax Exemption, said 

“We feel it would serve neither the 
interests of Puerto Rico nor those of 
the prospective new industries to have 
a period of watchful waiting. . .. We 
want to enable such industries to go 
ahead with confidence.” 

According to an Economic Develop- 
ment official, the present trend of 
Puerto Rico tax legislation is to adopt 
the svstem, if not the rates, of federal 
laws on income and corporate taxes. 
This, he said, should climinate con- 
fusion for businessmen and tax advisers. 
Puerto Rico has no voice in Congress, 
so it isn't subject to federal taxation. 
¢ Progress—Puerto Rican officials ex- 
pect to reach their goal of 800 new in 
dustries well before their target date in 
1960. Gov. Munoz is asking the legis 
lature for laws to encourage and regu- 
late investment companies as the next 
step in developing the island. 

According to the governor, Puerto 
Rico’s industrial production value more 
than doubled from 1940 to 1952, in 
terms of 1940 dollars, and its net in- 
come rose from $228-million in 1940 
to $474-million in 1952, on the same 
terms. Unemployment dropped from 
90,000 in 1940 to 76,000 in 1952 
despite a sharp increase in the total 
population, and wages per employed 
worker more than doubled in the same 
time. 


Footing the Bill 


Michigan taxes business 
receipts to meet emergency. 
Law aims to avoid tax pyra- 
miding. 


Businessmen in Michigan 
tling with a new tax problem 
their tax attornevs are working over- 
time, digesting the state’s new 170- 
page business receipts tax lav 
plaining how it will affect cach 


WIes- 


And 


ind ex- 
busi 
ness. 

Phe burden on any 
dividual businessman depend 
on what percentage of th 
comes from sales within the state and 
how much from outside And that’s 
one of the main sources of controversy 
about the law. 

Another point that require 
tion in figuring the tax burden 
from the attempt of the law 
to climinate any pvramiding effect. 
Ihe law secks to tax value 
added to the goods by the business in- 
volved. 

\ taxpaver can, therefor 
from his computation such 
have already been included in the tax 
basis of others subjected to th 
tax. Goods and 
taxpaver’s business are deductible as 
exemptions. The sponsors claim this 
non-pyvramiding ¢ffort sets th 
Michigan law apart from all other tax 
laws. 
eHow It Happened—The new tax 
problem for the state’s busin 
and its professional men, to 
about somewhat suddenly Vher 
no question of Michigan’s need for 
new revenues, and a new tax of 
sort was definitely in the pictur It 
was generally accepted that the state 
would have a hard time financing 
schools and other needs without 


compal Or in- 
in part 


receipts 


icula- 
iTiSCcs 


ponso;©s 


only the 


x lude 


items as 


same 
services used in the 


new 


men— 
came 
Was 


some 


more 
money. 

Democratic Governor G. Mennen 
Williams had been plumping for years 
for a corporation tax, with no success. 
Others were plugging individual income 
taxes. But these and other pr 
were discarded. ‘The Republican-con 
trolled legislature swept through the 
business receipts tax in May on the 
plea of party leaders that it was this 
year’s last hope to “‘save the state from 
bankruptcy.” 

Some GOP lawmakers vainly urged 
a “cooling off” period to study the 
bill more thoroughly, and there were 
objections from the Democrat But 
things moved so fast, there was 


po ils 
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Master Fluid-Drive units make use of a fluid coupling so designed that 
it can be interposed easily between the motor shaft and the output 
shaft (or motor shaft and first stage of gears of a gear-motor), Use 
Master Fluid-Drive Motors and gain these advantages. 


SMOOTH ACCELERATION, With the fluid drive, the load is ‘gradually 


accelerated . . . no sudden jerk at starting. 


FULL POWER. Since there is no load on the motor when it starts, it 
very rapidly attains full running speed and the duration of the starting 


current inrush is greatly reduced. 


CUSHION EFFECT. Provides cushioned starting . . . protects motors, 


gears, and driven equipment from damage from severe shock loads. 


WIDE APPLICATION. Fivid-Drive Motors are ideal for high inertia ap- 
plications where it takes a long time to bring 

the load up to speed . . . for starting crane 

travel drives without jerking and swinging the 

load . . . for conveyor drives especially where 

they are handling fragile material . . . for agitators, textile machinery, 
presses, extruders, winding machinery, food machinery, laundry ma- 
chinery, ball mills, calenders, machines, etc. 


SIZES. Master Fluid- Drive Motors are available in sizes Speereately 


2 to 15 horsepower. 


a 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 106 of a Series 


One of many 
operations in the 
manufacture of 
precision ball 
bearings is assembly 
of finished races, 
retainers and balls, 
shown here, 





THE PAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Merten mei Bal Rewiny om 
nd —— a 


Only QUALITY 


passes inspection 


From its start, The Fafnir Bearing Company—makers of the most 
complete line of ball bearings in the country —has aimed at pro- 
ducing only high quality ball bearings for applications where 
long and free-from-care life of the bearings is essential. For this 
reason, nearly one-fourth of the entire employee force is made 
up of inspectors. And more than 60 inspection operations are 


performed before a bearing can carry the Fafnir name. 


It is no coincidence that companies, like Fafnir, with rigid stand- 
ards for their own production, select Strathmore quality letter- 
head paper to do a selling job for them as the background for 


their correspondence. 


If you believe in quality... if quality is the standard by which 
you measure value... then make Strathmore the choice for your 
company letterhead. Your supplier can help you select the Strath- 


more Paper that will best serve your quality needs, 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass, 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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little time for businessmen themselves 
to get together in protest. ‘Their scat 
tered outcrics had no eft 

So the law passed, supposedly as an 
cmergency measure to get the state out 
of its financial hole. As it stands, the 
tax expires in March, 1955 
e How It Works—The tay xpected 
to raise $35-million a vear f 50,000 
to 75,000 businesses, prof mal and 
self-employed people, farmers 
whose gross receipts ex ertain 
figure. ‘The law extends taxation to 
unincorporated —busin¢ hitherto ex 
empt. But there is exemption for cer 
tain categories of businc nd indi 
viduals. Of course, Detroit uto firms 
will pay the lion’s shar 

The tax works out thi If gross 
receipts are less than $20,000 a vear 
the taxpaver—individual or corporat 
is wholly exempt. If gro ipts ex 
ceed this figure, the taxpaver automati 
cally deducts 50% of the an int And 
his deduction may be greater if speci 
fied deductions total more than 50%. 
¢ No Pyramids—These specified deduc 
tions include raw material costs, busi 
ness expenses for rentals, light, fuel, all 
necessary privileges or faciliti That's 
where the antipyramiding attempt of 
the lawmakers comes in. Deductions al 
so cover intcrest, cash discounts allowed 
by the business and taken by buvers, 
and taxes other than incon 

What’s left is known 
justed gross receipts.” And from 
figure each taxpayer gets an exemption 
of $10,000 a vear. Th of tax 
on the taxable balance is $4 per $1,000 
generally, $1 per $1,000 for utilities 
e Controversy—It’s another differential 
provided in the tax that | ised 
most of the argument. R pts from 
sales of goods made and marketed 
within the state are figured at 100 
Sales outside the states from inventory 
in Michigan, or sales in M gan from 
inventorv outside, are taxable on a 
50% basis. There is no tax on 
outside from inventorv outsid 

Independent auto compa located 
entirely in Michigan, like Packard and 
Hudson, protest that they have to par 
on all sales in the stat 1 50% of 
sales outside, while big e plants 
elsewhere are exempt unk 
ucts come to Michigan. GM, Chryvsler, 
and Ford can reply that other states 
also have taxes—that the is much 
in the end even if it all doesn’t go to 
Michigan 

There’s one feature of ew tax 
that strangely caused litt bjection 
That is the bookkeepin involved 
Nearly all the data needed have to be 
gathered anyway for federal taxes and 
the Michigan franchise ta One of 
the biggest auto compani vs it will 
only take two men two davs to com 
plete its first quarterly return required 
under the new tax. 
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}4-ton 6)4-foot pick-up—-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


A sleek Studebaker truck 
saves gas amazingly 


Young owners of small businesses drive many 
of the good-looking Studebaker trucks you see. 
The streamlined Studebaker design helps to make 
a little cash buy a lot of mileage—no excess dead 
weight—no needless waste of power. For proof 
of Studebaker thrift, see any Studebaker dealer. 


Studebaker's two foot-controlled 
ventilators scoop in refreshing 
streams of air at floor level. Two 
window wings, two sun visors, dual 
windshield wipers are standard 
equipment, too. The roomy, adjust- 
able seat has “‘finger-tip” control. 


Studebaker's famous father-and-son 
teams and many thousands of other 
competent, conscientious craftsmen 
build wear-resisting soundness into 
every Studebaker truck. This means 
big savings on upkeep and a truck 
that stays constantly on the job. 


: pewretrrre fy 

shvblds HORE 
Bret tht! fete 
ae be thbege nd ot 


Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks economically 
handle a big share of the nation’s commercial hauling! 
and 2 ton Studebakers for hefty loads—eleekly streamlined 
14, 34, and 1 ton Studebaker pick-ups and stakes for lighte: 
duty work. Two great Studebaker truck engines the high 
efficiency Econ-o-miser or the high torque Power-Plus. Var 
able-ratio, extra-leverage steering is standard. Gas-saving 
Overdrive available at extra cost in '4 and *; ton mods 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


1954, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, I 





(TUNGSTEN CaRsio£) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


{ Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 
dies, machinery and equipment 
Hard as a diamond and almost indestructible, 
it triples output per man and per machine. 
New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening 
and for applications requiring maximum weight 
in minimum soace. 

Write for Catalog §2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED (aml 401 PRESSED 
CARBIDES CARBIDES 











Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 


you save 4 an average of 18 seconds i 


required to make an “inside 


: 16 seconds every, BUSINESSES speech contact through th 


switchboard. With AMPLICAL 
SAVE HOURS —your own “‘clear line 


—you get 2-second speec 


time you press EACH DAY internal communication system 


8 


e 
L 


” 


h 


contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 
important outside calls—keeps 


personnel on the job keeps tal 


k 


terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 

to fit your special needs. 

Get the full facts today! 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


, — 4 . () Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
yslems (con 


. Re AM@recccccccccccerccvccssccesesesesesecees 


oa pee eee yet a 4 A 
AdpLicatl ey set for Address....... 
Be. ae PFs dead oede cess ee ee 





Readers Can Vote 


Democrats launch a 
party monthly, pocket-size, to 
recruit more Democrats— 
maybe pay its own way. 


The Democrats this week are out to 
sell a product—in addition to their sta- 
ple New Deal-Fair Deal line for voters. 

Their product is a pocket-sized mag- 
azine—called the Democratic Digest. 

Through $5-a-year subscriptions and 
newsstand sales the party is attempting 
to market a commercial magazine with 
two objectives 

elo get converts to tl 
cratic cause, and 

¢ To establish a profitable, or at 
least break-even, publication 

The first issue—dated August—went 
out to subscribers over the weekend, 
and showed up on newsstands this Fri- 
day for 25¢ the copy. The first press 
run was over 30,000, more than 20,000 
being to paid subscribers. First among 
these was Harry S$. Truman, who sent 
a $10 bill into national headquarters 
for himself and his brother, Vivien 

Anyone who keeps even infrequently 
in touch with the New Yorker, the 
Reader’s Digest, or the Sunday section 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch will find 
the Democratic Digest a familiar type 
of magazine. It’s got the Stevenson 
“egg head” flavor to it, to be sure. But 
still it’s crisply written and ll-enough 
larded with politics to satisfy most any 
party functionary. Its co depicting 
the GOP clephant hiding a golf instruc- 
tion book behind the federal budget, 
represents the lampooning tone to be 
expected. 
¢ To Spread the Word—The thing 
that interests the nonpolitician is the 
basic theor \ of the magazine You 
need only recall Presidential candidate 
Adlai Stevenson’s Portland (Ore.) 
speech last fall on the one-party” 
press to understand what National 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell and_ his 
deputy Clayton Fritchey are aiming at. 
It’s this: 

Around the country there are news- 
papers and speakers that are taking a 
critical look at the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. The feeling is too few people 
know what they are saving. So the 
Democratic Digest, in culling the hun- 
dreds of papers and magazines that 
come out every week, will ittempt to 
give the information to a reader who 
has the 25¢-a-month interest in public 
affairs. 
¢ Will They Buy?—This isn’t the first 


ie Demo- 
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...and Lion's 
new multi- 
million dollar 
refining units 
will do it... 


... Get 50% More Super-Compression Engine Fuel 
from Every Drop of Crude Run! 


More and more cars! Higher and 
higher compression engines! Far 
greater need for high-octane gaso- 
lines! That’s why Lion Oil Company 
is adding new units for cracking, 
vapor recovery and alkylation at its 
refinery at El Dorado, Arkansas . 

to make better gasoline. . . and in or- 
der to produce 50% more high-octane 
gasoline per barrel of crude. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. At Snv ‘er, ‘Texas, 
at the Lion-operated and partly owned 
Diamond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline 
plant, facilities and output have been 
expanded. Near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. And Lion is 
becoming more and more active in the 


nation’s search for crude oil and gas. 


A LEADER 


IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND 


Those are a few of the reasons why Lion 


looks forward to anever brighter future, 


Keep Your Eye On 
LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


INDUSTRY 





American Heralds a New Era in Airfreight 
with ALL-NEW DC-6A Cargo Planes! 


INE. 
ERICAN AIRLIN' “3 


etla 


oo ars g 


Alii 


CHICAGO 


SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER AV 





CONTINUING TO SET THE PACE in the air- 
freight industry, American is proud to 
present all-new DC-6A’s—largesc, fastest 
cargo planes in operation toda) 


With these great new planes, American 
now offers next-morning delivery on 
rr ra east-to-west coast shipments. So if you're 
located in any of the markets shown 
below, you can now give a new service 
to your customers on either coast. 


For specific information on schedules and 
rates, wire us collect and we'll have a 
representative in your office promptly. 
American Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN A/RLINES 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 








“ | the first issue bore 


heavily on the growing- 
pains of the new Republi- 
can Administration. . .” 


DEMOCRATIC DIGEST starts on p. 68 
BARNES 4& SNIPES - ARCHITECTS 
time that an organization with a 
“cause” has tried to sell its wares com- 
Doctieg Esctalietion by enigen, mercially. In 1951 the National Assn. 
sdehcssnses oxy of Manufacturers tried an attractive 
full-sized magazine, called “U.S.A.” 
Its content was professionally done, 
with a minimum of “party line.” It 
ceased publication, howev« in less 
than a vear. 

Fritchey and managing editor Sam 
Brightman, who's been doubling in 
brass as Democratic publicity director, 
bravelv assert they have a better future. 

OD ce ee he Mp omer lor one thing, they boast that the pre- 
Covaty, Bourbon, Missouri. publication 20,000 subscriptions outdis 
tance previous similar efforts. Further, 


promotion manager John  [loving, 
former Wisconsin reporter, has a 
scheme for using political volunteers to 
double as vote-getters and subscription 
salesmen. He thinks this is an ace-in- 
the-hole. 
¢ Long Thought—lritchey | t been 
in national headquarters long—after a 
career as a Cleveland and N Orleans 
editor plus a stint at the Pent 1 and 
at Stevenson headquarter t fall 
- s , before he cast an enviou on the 
By using Janitrol Gas Unit Heaters in- : publicity organ of the Women’s Divi 
stead of a central heating system, we 1 %., ; sion of the Dema ratic Part For a 
saved enough to build within our bud- long time he'd been thinking about a 
get. Installed in September, the 17 “ publication that would breed 
Janitrol Unit Heaters have proved smartness and simplicity a litical 
highly satisfactory!"’, said Mr. Dawson. : . publication 























The teachers, too, are very happy with = { Ihe double necessity of « ome 
this heating system. Each room being ; thing to revive the party to make 
thermostatically controlled, each teach- — political publicity pay som« ts own 
er can maintain any desired temper- 3 wav combined in evolving t! 
ature. 3 the Democratic Digest 
Fritchev, himself, conti ted the 
“smartness” to the first issue. And his 
stvle can only be compared with E. B. 
White’s “Talk of the ‘Tow in the 
New Yorker. It is no surprise that the 
first issue’s contents bore hea. on the 
growing-pains of the new Republican 


included economy of installation end Administration, the plight of farmers, 
men's Blue Book of Bewer Heating. flexibility of handling the heating and the “hard money” policies of 
It gives numerous examples of correct oe ose dagen rel te ag mee etary Soe eee ee 
unis hheotes lestalietion penctions tee ment approximate over 50%. And McCarthyism, too ; 
maay types of buildings. ¢ Birth Pains—Political back 


dea of 


Why not consider the practical money- 
saving advantages of Janitrol Unit 
Heaters for your requirements. . 

whether for a new plant, a remodelled 
building or to replace an obsolete heat- Bruce F. Barnes, of the firm of Bor 

ing system that is costly to maintain and and Snipes, architects, writes, ‘The a 
operate? sons for considering your equipment 





Write today for your copy of Business- 








ll} proved 





no insurance against the trials and trib 
ulations of launching a commercial en- 
terprise. At the last minute, promotion 


= 
® anitTro manager Hoving had to farm out the 
binding of the magazine to four firms to 
meet his deadline, and then went to the 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS trucking terminal himself t e to it 
rd 


that the copies were put for 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION e TOLEDO, OHIO shipping. 
out o 


Then he resumed his sweating 


Engineered by the makers of the famous furnaces that a second-class mailing permit at the 
heat treat most of the products of big name industry. Post Ofhce Dept. 
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Highland Dairy, Longview, Wash 


Garage, Commerce Court Buliding, Newark, N. J. 


Menlo-Atherton High School, Mento, Calif. 


modern design calls for 


COLORUNDUM 


for colored concrete, floors 
nonmetal intaix or exterior atc ares ATV SIDEWALKS trowened into the fresh 


Attractive colored, non-slip, 


trowelling Colorundum into the fresh concrete 
topping. Users know the colorful appeal of 
Colorundum in showroom floors, sidewalks, patios, 
Wiospital and schoo! auditoriums, cafeterias 

and corridors. Colorundum is a balanced formulation 
ef water-repelient compounds, non-slip aggregate, 
next to the diamond in hardness and durable colors, 
in red, maroon, brown, green, dark-green, french grey 
or black. These floors remain resistant to 

years of traffic and require minimum maintenance. 
Colorundum is used for new or 

when replz-ing existing concrete floor areas. 


A.C. H 1 R Ns Inc. 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Wiishire Medical Buliding, Los Angeles, Calit. 


tt 
oe ee ee ow ow oe 2 oe 2 2 oe oe oe 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Please send me () complete data on 
COLORUNDUM 


© free copy. of your 
GD 106-page Construction 
Data Handbook 


ee 
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FIRING LINE at Lyman’s biggest range at- 
Guardsmen. 


tracts Sunday 


74 


shooters, 


State 





Sharpshooters from all over New York and New England draw a bead, 
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... the Lyman company in the Connecticut Valley. The rifle range 


Lyman Trains Up | 


Every hunter and _target-shooter immeasurable. ‘That's it took 
knows the name of Lyman, a leading Charles Elihu Lyman, Jr., more than 
maker of peep and telescope sights, 15 years to sell other members of the 
ammunition reloading tools, and Cutts family corporation on the hefty ex 
compensators for shotguns. But the pense of the Blue ‘Trail Rang 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. of Middlefield, “We can’t point to dollar figures and 
Conn., won't be satisfied until even say those sales came from our promo 
more of the U.S. population is won — tion projects,” Lyman But we 
over to shooting as a sport figure if we can get cnough people in 

Lyman is spending extraordinary — terested in shooting and ike them 
sums of money in institutional promo- want the best of cquipment, we'r 
tion of the sport. Company officers bound to get our share of the increased 
estimate they have $150,000 invested sales. We'll take our ch on get 
in the Blue Trail’ Range (pictures), — ting a little more out of it t the next 
which is open to the public free of fellow.” 
charge. ‘This rifle range is tended by Even if it didn’t pay off in dollars, 
a full-time caretaker; the company also the promotion of rifle shooting would 
pays the salary of a year-round pro- _ still be popular with the n Lymans 
moter of rifle meets. And it maintains who run the company. ‘To them, shoot 
two other ranges—outdoor and indoor ing is both bread-and-butter and a 

and a skeet field, all at no charge. hobby. 
¢ The Hook—The return from this in ¢ No Hay—Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
vestment is admittedly indirect and 75 vears old this vear, 1 unusual 
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CORP. Caxn 


program was long a dream of C. E. Lyman, Jr. (above). 


Its Own Customers 


company. It consists of an estate built 
up by seven generations of Lymans in 
a rural neighborhood, halfway between 
Meriden and Middletown. In an aver- 
age good year, Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
sells $l4-million of manufactured ac- 
cessorics for rifles and shotguns—and 
about 130,000 bu. of apples, pears, 
and peaches, and 400,000 qt. of grade 
A Guernsey milk. 

This adds up to modest profits for 
the seven active Lymans—and also a 
peculiar species of diversification. ‘The 
Lyman clan still lives like farmers, in 
and around the pre-Revolutionary 
homestead. John Lyman, president of 
the corporation, and his son, Jack, de 
vote all of their time to running the 
1,000-acre farm: 600 acres in fruit and 
400 acres in dairyland. Yet the farm 
barely breaks even; most of the profits 
come from the rambling red factory 
beside a tree-shaded brook. 
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¢ Dividing the Toil—The factory is 
managed by John Lyman’s brothers: 
Charles Elihu, Jr., secretary of the 
corporation, superintendent of the 
plant, and promotion manager; and 
Henry, eldest of the three, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the corporation, 
executive head of the plant. 

Three of their sons have worked their 
way up throngh the factory ranks: 
Charles Elihu Lyman, 3rd (his father 
is known as Elihu while he goes by 
Charles; his son is the fourth Charles 
Elihu and, in turn, is called Elihu), 
is assistant superintendent. Robert 
Lyman, an ex-Marine, is assistant secre- 
tary, and Richard Lyman, ex-Army, is 
assistant treasurer. 

Life is deceptively easy-going around 
the Lyman estate—deceptive because 
the family is really keeping a lot of 
irons hot at once. One minute a Lyman 
will be tinkering at one of the rifle 


SIX-YEAR-OLD finds he likes shooting— 


and proves it pays to catch customers young. 
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HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 





You pay for this 


Fire Protection Pump 
Whether You 
Own It Or Not 


PROCESS PUMPS 
FOR CHEMICALS 


HYDROCARBONS 


FERLES 
Us 


HOW PEERLESS PUMPS PROVIDE RELIABLE AND PERMANENT FIRE 
PROTECTION FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RISK 


Sub-standard industrial fire pro- 
tection results in higher insurance 
premiums. In 1952 alone, fires in 
the United States caused % of a 
billion dollars property damage. 
Nearly half of the large fires in- 
volving industrial plants were 
aggravated by water supply defi- 
ciencies . . . deficiencies incom- 
prehensible in industrial plants, 
each of which was valued in ex- 
cess of a quarter million dollars. 
Peerless, with the correct fire 
protection pump, approved fire 
protection pump auxiliary equip- 
ment, and skilled fire protection 
pump application service offers 


unsurpassed protection against 
the hazards of fire. Pictured 
above is a typical, plant-protect- 
ing Peerless Type AF centrifugal 
fire pump, rated at 2000 gpm at 
100 psi, equipped with steam tur- 
bine drive. All Peeriess fire pro- 
tection pumps are fully approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries Inc., and Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, Saving industry while serv- 
ing indusiry, Peerless pumps 
solve varied and complex liquid 
transfer problems. Peerless pump 
engineering service is nationwide. 
Let us serve you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Menvulacturing Plants: indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Colif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; $1. Lovis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno: 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AND PUMPS 
AND FOR FARM AND 





“... Started by making rifle 
peep sights for his friends, 
on his own design... .” 


LYMAN starts on p. 74 


ranges; the next minute he'll be at the 
factory, wrestling with some production 
problem. The one sure thing is that 
they'll all make time to do a litth 
shooting for fun. 

¢ Mules to Gun Sights—As an old 
Connccticut Valley family, the Lymans 
have proper respect for their ancestors. 
Especially for the two who made the 
strongest impression on the family fu- 
ture. 

One was David Lyman, who died in 
1878. He made a pile of money, partly 
through business sen and partly 
through frugality. In 1865, for example, 
he had a $40,000 income—a heap of 
money in those days. But 13. vears 
later he diced insolvent, land-poor. He 
had sunk all his liquid assets in the 
long-delaved New York, Willimantic 
& Boston (Air Line) RR 

What David Lyman left his nine 
minor children—along with unmarket- 
able acreage—was (1) a manufacturing 
business. the Metropolitan Wringer 
Co., and (2) an education in mechani- 
cal arts. Both led to the gun sight 
plant. 

David Lyman’s most lucrative busi- 
ness was the buying of mules in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire and the 
reshipping of them to the West Indies 
in return for rum. On one of his mule- 
buying trips to northern New England, 
he met a man named ‘Terrell, who 
owned the wringer patent; he built a 
shop to make the wrins ind eventu- 
ally bought out ‘Terrell 

Meanwhile, his son William got in- 
terested in mechanical things. David 
Lyman’s standing order to hired ar- 
tisans was to answer any question the 
bovs might ask, and William asked 
plenty. At David’s death, William was 
already working in the wringer factory. 
On the side, for his friends he was 
making rifle peep sights of a type he 
had perfected. 
¢ By Popular Demand—Literally in 
answer to public demand, William Ly- 
man opened his gun t shop near 
the wringer factory in 1878, the year 
his father died. His peep sight still 
leads the field. 

The price of a Lyman peep sight 
has gone up very littl William’s 
day (he died in 189 1 1890, a 
front sight sold for $1; it’s $1.25 now. 

Besides adapting th p sight to 
the modern rifle, William Lyman de- 
veloped his own technique of direct 
mail selling. He tour 
to get hunting license lists from town 
clerks’ offices, then circu ed hunters 


country 
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THE NIGHT NOBODY SLEPT 


It may seem a far cry from penicillin to a steel company, but the 
Alloy Fabricators Division, one of seven divisions of Continental Copper 
& Steel Industries, Inc., has a very important part in writing a happy 


ending to such nightmares. 


Just as Alloy Fabricators was called to produce equipment for making 
urgently needed penicillin, so do many other industries turn to Alloy 
for specialized process equipment that will meet the most exacting 


demands. And this Division has served them well for over 20 years. 


Serving America this way, in industry and the home, is the ultimate 
purpose of all divisions of CCS. They are deep in the constant search 
for ways to make our lives happier and healthier—a search which has 


given us the wonderfully high standard of living we now enjoy. 


terl 


COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES INC 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FABRICATORS OF METALS 
FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment. BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, fool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire screen, 
woven wire products. HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non-ferrous 
alloys, WALSH HOLYOKE BOILER WORKS DIVISION, pipelines, snow plows, heavy equipment. WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, /i/eboats, pleasure craft. 











Input- output economics explained 


by this leading cellulose producer 


RAYONIER REQUIREMENTS INCREASE TO MATCH GROWING CELLULOSE DEMAND 


INPUT If Rayonier went out of business 
tomorrow, the U.S.A. would lose an impor- 
tant customer. In 1952 Rayonier refined 
half a billion board feet of American grown 
wood. Think of the effect to our overall 
economy in terms of lost man-hours and 
unproductive resources if Rayonier had not 
started this vast quantity of raw material 
up through the veims of industry. 


OUTPUT 


From this basic raw material, 


Rayonier last year produced 453,475 tons of 


products, a new production high for the 
company. 

Rayonier is a major supplier to the textile 
industry. Here, Rayonier products help 
make more jobs for producers, spinners, 
converters, cutters, retailers. Makers of 
cellophane take 18°) of Rayonier output. 
Photographic film, plastics and similar in- 
dustries use another 15°. 

Thus, Rayomer the taker from becomes 
Ravonier the giver to the economy, giving 
infinitely more than it takes. 


INPUT A most important reagent in cell- 
ulose chemistry is sulphur. Rayonier uses 
73,000 tons a year. 

Sulphur has been in short supply, and 
while this condition has abated, Rayonier 
has taken steps to insure its future needs. 

Sulphur recovery systems are being in- 

stalled at Rayonier plants. These absorb 
gases from the blow pit recapturing sub- 
stantial amounts of sulphur dioxide for 
reuse. These systems also reduce industrial 
odors which might occasionally annoy sur- 
rounding communities. 
OUTPUT Rayonier contributes the 
cheapest, most adaptable basic raw material 
for high-polymer chemistry, Rayonier 
chemical cellulose. 

Demand for this chemical is growing in 
industry—for rugs and carpets, mechanical 
rubber goods, laundry sizing, cosmetics 
and foods. 

What Rayonier takes from the U.S.A. 
chemical storehouse, it pays back! 


INPUT Rayonier is an enormous con- 
sumer of transportation. It maintains its 
own system comprising 625 miles of gr: ide A 
roads, a network of feeder roads, a 225-mile 
railroad line. 

Thousands of tons of supplies roll into 
Rayonier plants daily via commercial rail 
and truck lines, and tree-farm trucks. 

lo move Rayonier chemical cellulose 
from plant to customer required 7,968 
freight car loads in 1952, ship’s cargo space 
for 52,000 tons. 


OUTPUT Rayonier’s contribution to 
transportation 1s the development and im- 
provement of high quality chemical cellu- 
lose for high tenacity tire cord and fabric. 
About 23% of Rayonier’s total deliveries 
in 1952 were for this rapidly expanding use. 
And as more and more trucks and cars 
roll on longer-lasting, safer rayon cord tires, 
Rayonier will continue to be a dependable 
source of the cellulose which is making this 
transportation progress possible, 
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‘AMERICAN ECONOMY, og 
Offices, all over the U.S.A. 


AMERICAN 
£ 
OFFICES, at on INC, 


STATEMENT 


U.S.A, 


TO: RAYONIER No 


FOR: 


INPUT Many skills are needed to produce 
chemical pare da of sufficient uniformity, 
adaptability and purity to meet Rayonier 
cae control standards. 

The emphasis at Rayonier is on research 
and development. Rayonier has a 20-year 
head start in the industry and maintains 
the largest group of scientists working ex- 
clusively on cellulose chemistry. 

Science supports this chemical staff from 

the procurement of wood to the finished 
product. The men above are photogram- 
metrists determining the species, age, class 
and number of trees by three-dimensional 
aerial photography. 
OUTPUT Rayonier makes its skills avail- 
able to industry. Pilot plants are set up at 
Rayonier to parallel customers’ processes, 
adaptations are made in product to match 
customer needs and technical teams sent 
to customers’ plants to help iron out any 
hitches. Whenever skills are needed, 
Rayonier supplies them. 





GOODS AND spp 
YEAR 1959 


Te ea oe B50) , 704 > 634, 


161 EAST 40 STREET 
NEW YORK 17, y. y 


VICES 





INPUT Along with its complete internal 
organization of trained technical and opera- 
tive personnel, Rayonier retains the services 
of specialized outside organizations. For 
one example out of many, construction of 
the new $25,000,000 plant at Jesup, Georgia, 
which will bring Rayonier’s total to 50% 
of U.S.A. chemical cellulose production, is 
being supervised by Ebasco. (This model 
plant will use an entirely new process to 
produce annually 87,000 tons of superior 
grades of cellulose.) 


OUTPUT In addition to acting as cellu- 
lose counsel to industry, Rayonier helps 
create new specialists through the financing 
of college and university research and train- 
ing programs in cellulose and silvichemicals. 

Whether it be chemical cellulose or 
chemical products fre ood other than 
cellulose, the future of unis growth industr 
is assured. And Rayonier’s future is peace | 
for Rayonier is ready . . . ready, willing 
and able! 


Inco 
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RAYON IER 
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Executive and General Soles Offices: 
161 East 42nd Street, New York (7, N. ¥. 


Bo sure signs 


DIESEL 
POWER 
ARN D 

iTS 
RUARNING 


MATE =» 


First came the diesels. And now 
there’s another sure sign of modern 
freight—at the wheel journals 

of the newest freight cars. It’s the 
Hyatt name on journal box lids— 
meaning that a car is equipped 

with Hyatt Roller Bearings! 


Standard equipment for years on 
thousands of passenger train cars and 
nearly 70° of all diesel road 
locomotives, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes now make possible 
streamliner speeds for freight. 
Hyatt-equipped cars will start easier 
and roll more smoothly, with less 
jolting of merchandise. And they will WATT 
keep pace with the fastest diesels 
—without the problem of hot box 


delays (caused by overheating of ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
old-fashioned, friction type bearings). 


Watch for modern freight — powered 
by diesels and rolling on Hyatts! HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORP. + HARRISON, N. J. 
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“, . « Company provides su- 
pervision and instruction at 
the ranges .. .” 


LYMAN starts on p. 74 


in the language of each locality, often 
writing his “literature” in longhand 
for the chummy approach. 

¢ Shift in Tactics—William Lyman es- 
tablished the company’s reputation so 
well that his successors have been able 
to concentrate on broadening the prod- 
uct line and the market, too. In the 
1920s, the company added _ telescope 
sights, both for hunting (24 to 10 mag- 
nifications) and target spotting (up to 
30 power), and built a special air-con- 
ditioned, dust-free shop for their assem- 
bly. It started promoting rifle meets 
about the same time. 

¢ Shooting—The 50-vd. and 100-yvd. 
outdoor ranges of the Middlefield 
Rifle Club (maintained by the Lyman 
company) are even busier than the big 
Blue Trail Range. Every night of the 
week, teams are shooting in the two 
12-club leagues, including a team from 
Torrington, 60 mi. away. Teams take 
turns at the chores: scoring, target- 
tending, kitchen work. The Lyman 
company provides supervision and 
instruction. 

Fach shooter chips in 25¢ a night for 
targets and refreshments. Wives are 
active, too, in shooting as well as in 
the chores. 

By dav, the 
Middlefield 


ranges are used by 
Grammar School _ boys, 
from 7 vears old up, and Middletown 
High School bovs. Indoors, there's 
vear-round shooting. All the ranges and 
the promotion of rifle meets are directed 
by J. Russell Lent, a Lyman employee 
who is ficld secretary for the Connecti- 
cut State Rifle & Revolver Assn. 
¢ Reloading Tools—Fven more than 
hunting, target shooting blows away 
a huge quantity of ammunition. A 
sportsman can save more than half his 
ammunition cost if he reloads his car- 
tridges. In the late 1920s, Lyman went 
into the business of making and selling 
reloading tools and bullet molds. 
Another new line since the days of 
William Lyman is the Cutts compen- 
sator, a perforated barrel extension for 
shotguns that reduces recoil and con- 
trols the pattern of shot 
¢ Flexibility—All the additions to the 
product line since peep-sight times 
have one thing in common: Thev were 
suggested to the Lyman ccmpany, or 
sold to the Lyman company, bv the 
big manufacturers of firearms. With 
its skill at big-volume but precision 
manufacturing, the Lyman shop can 
tackle the accessory jobs that Win- 
chester and Remington and Savage 
really don’t want. 
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KILOWDTT 


KENTUCKIANS 


30,000 kwt 


addition to the Owensboro, Ky. Power Plant, 


owned and operated by the OWENSBORO CITY UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION 


Contractor 


Engineers 


CLARK CONSTRUCTION €O., Owensboro, Ky 
BLACK & VEATCH, Kansas City, Mo 


Erectors. McKINNEY CONSTRUCTION CO. Louisville Ky 
ALL structural steel supplied by INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO. 





...and one more strong case for 
all-INTERNATIONAL STEEL construction 


On-schedule progress of the 
project pictured above demand- 
ed prompt deliveries of struc- 
tural steel—hundreds of tons of 
it, fabricated to exact specifica- 
tions—with economy a dominant 
factor. Selection of International 
Steel as the one source of all steel 
for construction speaks for it- 
self. Drawing upon soundest 
experience in all phases of steel 
fabrication . . . backed by pro- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ductive facilities of broadest 
scope... International added still 
another name to its ever-grow- 
ing list of satisfied customers. 

Whether your fabricated steel 
requirements are large or small 
... whether they’re routine or 
represent an exceptional prob- 
lem ...this same all-inclusive 
International service may well 

rove what you've been looking 
= May we help you soon? 


STEEL COMPANY 





1965 EDGAR STREET 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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THE MAN 


82 


at the helm, at home and 
abroad, is Mundy I. Peale. 


THE PLANE 


REPUBLIC AVIATION: 


in Republic’s future is the new swept-wing Thunderstreak, now get- 
ting into volume production for the U.S. and NATO air forces. 


Feeling Its Way Overseas 


Under the mutual security program 
the U.S. government makes a point of 
buying spare parts in West Europe for 
the military equipment we supply to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countrics. There are military and 
economic reasons for this offshore pro- 
curement, as it is called. It assures 
supplies of parts close to the military 
bases, and it builds up Europe’s muni- 
tions capacity toward self-sufficiency. 

However, U.S. manufacturers don’t 
like the idea of setting European com- 
petitors up in business without some 
return. Yet they are under pressure to 
send technical missions to show Euro 
peans how to make the equipment. The 
foreign makers can’t get far without 
this help. 
¢ Solution—Mundy I. Peale (cover), 
president of Republic Aviation Corp., 
has come up with what he thinks is 
the key to this situation. Republic 1s 
activating a new overseas subsidiary, 
Republic Aviation International, in 
Lugano, Switzerland, specifically to take 
an offshore procurement order. 

Republic International starts off with 
a $50-million prime contract with the 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe for spare 


parts for Republic fighter pl 
tioned in the NATO count: 
foreign corporation, it qualifi 
kind of contract under mutu 
rules. But it won’t turn a wl 
own plant: All production w 
farmed out to European man 
Republic International 
in dollars, as all Air Force 
are; it can either draw its p 
to the U.S. or reinvest th 
European operations, which 
likely. 
¢ Hard Sell—Republic claim 
first American manufacture! 
and get an offshore procuren 
To get approval in Washingt 
Europe for this setup, Mu 
hoed a hard It took 
three vears of steady pluggir 
support for his plan. In that 
traveled to Europe twice a | 
Washington on a commuting 
Peale felt he had both pri 
practicality on his side. Play 
have been particularly vocal 
objection to the offshore p 
program. The government 
was that they should make th 
how available, free. The industr 


row. 
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2 duce Farts Inventorice 


in your plant with 


BROWN FINTUBE Sectioual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ When you install different types and sizes of specially 
designed, single purpose, heat exchangers in your plant, you have to buy 
separate sets of parts for each exchanger. These parts are costly; and there 
is the added expense of handling, and storing them. 

Unlike these fixed, specially built units, Brown Fintube heat exchangers 
consist of Standard Sections connected in proper series and parallel 
arrangement. Thus, only a small supply of parts are needed. 

In the plant shown above, for example — different groups of Brown 
Fintube Standard Sections are handling 6 different heat transferring duties 
— and just a small handful of inexpensive parts serves as adequate stores 
for all 44 sections. In some cases Brown Fintube Standard Sections 
have reduced parts inventories by as much as 82%. 

Reducing inventories is only one of Brown Fintube’s many ad- 
vantages. Our Bulletin 512 gives full details. Send for a copy. We can really 
Save you money! 
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No other paper like it! 


Tough Mosinee Scrim- 

TEx is better because: 

1, Glass-fibre reinforc- ° 

ing scrim is embedded ~~ . 
or “built-in” as part of the paper itself. 
2. No adhesives or binding agents 
needed, as in laminated papers. 

3. SCRIMTEX can be treated or impreg- 
nated for many industrial processes. It 
solves packaging problems because it has 
high tear-strength, low-temperature flexi- 
bility and high G-E puncture resistance 
(punctured hole won't spread). 

4, Can be made to conform with Gov- 
ernment requirements for neutrality. 
Contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLs Co., 
MosiIngz, WISCONSIN. 


MOSINEE 
SCRIMTEX 


makes fibres 
work for 
industry 


for 
free samples 
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‘,.. the new overseas cor- 
poration has more directors 
than employees .. .” 

REPUBLIC starts on p. 82 


that know-how was a valuable asset and 
the companies at least should be paid 
for helping a potential competitor. 

“After all,” Peale says, “when we 
give away what’s in our heads—our 
know-how—we're giving away our most 
valuable business asset. If it came to a 
choice, I'd rather give away our plants.” 
¢ Everybody Happy—Besides arguing 
this point of principle, Peale pointed 
out that European supplicrs would get 
ahead faster as subcontractors to an 
experienced prime contractor. 

“Everybody's happy about this deal 
now,” says Peale. “We're happy, the 
Europeans are happy, and the guys in 
Washington are happy.” 

Besides, Republic has a tidy little op- 
eration abroad, operating with probably 
fewer employees than corporation di- 
rectors and with the sole purpose of 
spending $50-million. 
¢ Small Rank and File—For the time 
being, Republic International will have 
a staff of only three or four technical 
experts in its Lugano office. ‘These men 
are picked for specialized knowledge of 
tooling, engineering, and quality con- 
trol. They'll inspect plants of European 
subcontractors, recommend subcontract 
awards, and give technical help where 
needed. 

A similar crew of technicians will be 
stationed full time at the plant of Re- 
public’s chief European subcontractor, 
the nationalized French company called 
Societe Nationale de Constructions 
Acronatiques du Sud-Est, for long, and 
SNCASE for short. About a year from 
now, production of Republic wing and 
tail assemblies will start at the SNCASE 
plant near Marseilles, under a $30- 
million subcontract. 
¢ Other Subs—While SNCASE. will 
turn out between 3,000 and 4,000 items 
—nearly half of the entire plane—there 
will be a multitude of smaller contracts 
for European shops. 

Republic International will follow a 
policy laid down by Peale: Buy every- 
thing possible in Europe. Some parts 
and a few master tools will still have to 
be made in the U.S. But European 
manufacturers will get orders for a long 
list of items Republic now makes in its 
larmingdale, Long Island, plant, as well 
as pumps, valves, electrical equipment 
that Republic buys from some 250 
U.S. producers. 
¢ Responsibility—Republic thus takes 
over full responsibility for filling the 
$50-million contract. It will provide its 
European subcontractors with special 
tooling and technical help, and_ will 


maintain its own inspection system to 
assure quality. 

That’s a lot different from just hand- 
ing a European manufacturer an un- 
familiar piece of American equipment 
and sending him a technical team that 
has no responsibility cither for produc- 
tion or for quality. 

Republic will also relieve the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe of burdensome 
inspection and paper work. Up to now, 
the Air Force has had to inspect hun- 
dreds of European plants to determine 
where the necessary capacity was, and 
to keep quality up to specifications. 
Republic takes this work over. 

The Air Force tied no_ political 
strings to Republic’s contract. ‘The 
company is free to subcontract W he revcr 
it can get the best deal, subject to 
security considerations, of course. Most 
subcontracts will naturally fall to manu- 
facturers in the NATO countries, but 
some business will also go to Swiss 
companies. If any subcontractor fails 
to perform, Republic won't have to go 
through red tape to switch to another 
company. 
¢ Past Experience—This isn’t Repub- 
lic’s first stab at helping Europeans 
build U.S. plane parts. Since the spring 
of 1952, Republic has had a technical 
assistance mission at Aerfer, the air 
craft subsidiary of Finmecanica Corp., 
a big Italian firm that makes spare 
parts for Republic Thunderjets. Re- 
public also has an older subsidiary, 
Republic Aviation Corp. of I'rance, 
that gives technical help in I’-84 main- 
tenance. 

Peale has built up a staff of 50 or 60 
men at the Farmingdale plant as the 
nucleus of the overseas assistance pro 
gram. This team will provide special 
ists from time to time to work on 
specific problems that arise. 
¢Only the Beginning—Peal 
the $50-million contract as just the be 
ginning of Republic International's us¢ 
fulness. “I have great hopes,” he 
“that we can continue to build from 
there.” 

One way Republic can build is in the 
obvious direction of filling the entire 
requirement for spare parts for the 
Republic planes in Europ Nears 
2,000 Republic F-84s are already in 
service with NATO air force: Che 
number will increase greatly in the next 
vear, with volume deliveries of the new 
Thunderstreak (picture, page 82 

The parts production job leads to 
even more intriguing — possibilities. 
When Republic has hundreds of West 
European  mantifacturers 
parts, it may well turn out that it will 
have the top producing team on the 
Continent for aircraft. Then it might 
be a short step to setting up an assembly 
plant and producing the ‘Thunderstreak 
almost wholly in Europe. 

For years there has been wistful talk 


regards 


Savs, 


producing 
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That’s Old Philadelphia in the foreground—Independence Hall 
where changeless history stands close to a bustling business 
district. To the right is a building that is changing with the 
times —the Public Ledger Building. Occupied by many famous 
insurance offices—a building where 3500 people work — it 
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ditioning. # This is one of the first of America’s long 





standing buildings to create modern office space with a Carrier 


gives Independence Hall i Lp . ; 
Conduit Weathermaster* System. Installation required a 
66 ” * ee 73° a3 
a new neighbor minimum of building alteration and caused little inconven 


ience for tenants, Weathermaster units, permitting occupants 
of each room to dial the indoor climate that suits best, ar 








located under each window. Conditioned air is supplied to 
these units from a central air conditioning plant through smal! 
= °C diameter air conduits instead of space-consuming old-fashioned 
(CARTE a ) ducts. « Almost anywhere that a better working climate can 
ve 7 help a business, you will find Carrier —in offices, department 


stores, hotels, restaurants. There is more Carrier air condi 


tioning serving more people and more purposes than any other 
make. Carrier people founded the air conditioning indust: 


more than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours to con 
mand. Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Dire 
tory. Or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Consulting Engineer: P. L. Davidson, Philadelphia, Pa., and Greensbor N. ¢ 
Mechanical Contractor: W. M. Anderson Co., Philadelphia 

General Contractor: Haverstick-Borthwick Co., Philadelphia 

Electrical Contractors: Cates & Shepard, Philadelphia 
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His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean—especially 
with a labor-saving 84 X R/ (The Vacuum Cleaner illus- 
trated, Finnell's 10B for wet and dry pick-up, features 
a By-Pass Motor.) 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3807 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 3 te 


On 
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about the economies and the opera- 
tional flexibility within the NATO air 
forces that would come from an inte- 
grated European aircraft industry. 
Nothing much has come from this talk 
till now. Republic’s team of subcon- 
tractors may turn out to make reality 
out of the ideal. 

¢ No Conflict—Republic can well af- 
ford to foster growth of European air 
craft production. Its Farmingdale 
parent plant, with 22,000 employces, 
is working on a backlog of more than 
$1-billion, and the Defense Dept. has 
assured Republic that its orders won't 
be cut back. 

The Farmingdale line is _ being 
switched from the straight-wing Thun 
derjet to the bigger, heavier, faster, 
more complex Thunderstreak, an F-84 
with sweptback wings. Some Thunder- 
streaks have already been delivered. 

Republic has produced more than 
4,000 F-84s since 1946. It is also work- 
ing on its XF-91 supersonic interceptor, 
and other candidates for adoption by 
the Air Force. Nine NATO countries 
and six other foreign nations already 
use Republic planes. 

Last year, Republic sales topped 
$412-million, compared with $130.4- 
million in 1951. 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Big buys: The Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, a Detroit plumbing supplies maker, 
bought the Eljer Co. of Ford City, Pa., 
a family-controlled maker of vitreous 
china and enameled plumbing fixtures. 
Price was about $16-million, of which 
$5-million was paid in cash. . . . Olin 
Industries, Inc., spent $42-million in a 
stock deal to get 81% control of In- 
terstate Natural Gas Co. of Monroe, 
La., a gas producer and transporter. 


& 
Newlywed Delta-C&S Air Lines (BW 
—Apr.18’53,p66) ordered six additional 
DC-7 planes, bringing its total order to 
10. First deliveries are timed for early 
next year. 

@ 
Resistol Hats, Inc., will build a $400,- 
000 factory at Longview, Tex., to make 
fur felt hat bodies for the main fin 
ishing plant at Garland, Tex., 125 mi. 
to the west. Resistol said the hat body 
factory in Newark, N. J., will continue 
operating. 

e 
Government antitrusters objected to an 
$8-million purchase of 49% of stock 
in Plax Corp. of Hartford, Conn., by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. The govern- 
ment argued in U.S. District Court 
that alliance between the biggest 
maker of glass containers and the lead- 
ing maker of plastic containers would 
tend to stifle competition. 
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“Kid glove” handling is an established B&O custom 


When you place a shipment in our hands, you can be 
sure it will receive every care by men with “know 
how’’. Backing them is a continuing B&O program 
which also contributes to the safe, speedy, and eco- 
nomical movement of your freight. For instance: 


1. B&O “trouble shooters” make regular visiis to 
stations and yards to solve handling problems. 


2. B&O’s freight service inspectors work with ship- 
pers to advise on loading and stowing. 


. B&O makes “impact-register’”’ tests in its yards 
and on the road to determine safe switching speeds 
and to evaluate loading and stowing methods. 


. Through posters, bulletins, charts, and motion 
pictures, B&O personnel are constantly educated 
in good shipping. 


Latest developments in freight handling are 
brought to B&O operating and traffic people 
through frequent local and regional meetings. 


Careful handling is everyone’s business on the B&O. 
B&O people are interested in getting your goods through 
in perfect condition. Ask our man! 


The Line of Sentinel Service 





IDEAS FOR INDUSTRY 








Carton joints sealed with giass-reinforced tapes are stronger than the carton itself, take heavy punishment without opening up. 


Filaments of glass from which Fiberglas reinforcements 
are made are so fine they’re 15 times finer than a 
human hair—yet so strong that their tensile strength 
rating, as measured by the special Chainomatic instru- 
ment shown on the right, is an amazing 250,000 psi! 
This combination of small diameter and high strength 
—backed by the widely known ability of glass to with- 
stand moisture, mildew and temperature variations— 
makes Fiberglas yarn the ideal reinforcement for 
tapes and papers. 





Super-Tape 


strongest box tapes made are 
tapes reinforced with glass! 





They’re making stronger box tapes these days. 
And that’s one reason why more and more com- 
panies are switching to taped cartons for shipping 
merchandise. For stronger box tapes mean 
stronger closures—better protection against 
dirt, moisture or vermin—fewer claims for 
“damaged goods.” 


The strongest box tapes made are those rein- 
forced with glass in fiber form. These fibers of 
glass pack more tensile strength into less diam- 
eter than any fiber reinforcement commonly 
used in tapes and papers today! 


And because the Fiberglas* yarns that are used 
as reinforcements are thinner, tapes can be 
made more flexible... easier to use . .. smoother- 
surfaced for better adhesion. Either asphalt or 
non-asphalt laminated tapes are available. 


The use of Fiberglas yarns to make stronger, 
safer box tapes is another of the countless ways 
in which industry is taking advantage of the 
many unique properties of glass in fibrous form. 
Have you checked lately as to how Fiberglas 
materials might help you to improve your com- 
pany’s products or services? 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Textile Products Division, 16 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*Fiberglas is the trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a 
variety of products made of or with fibers of glass. 


leading a great new industry forward 


Fibergias yarns can be used in a variety of ways. Box tape manufacturers utilize them in the 4 ways 
shown above—in swirl, unidirectional and diamond-shaped patterns and scrim fabric. 
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GIANT Weingarten’s supermarket in Houston, Tex., believes in keeping an open mind. CLOTHES may not seem like a super- 
It has some firm taboos, but it’s receptive to new merchandising ideas. For instance: market item, but Weingarten sells them. 


. 


HOME CENTERS carry low-cost, quick- 


sales items like dishware, garden tools. 





7 , 
/ 4 


/ Fs 


GROCERIES are still the backbone of Weingarten’s business, despite its explorations JOE WEINGARTEN, a salesman who 
in other fields. Total sales of the Texas supermarket chain were $57-million last year. will try anything, logically runs .. . 


A Supermarket that Will Try Anything 
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PLANTS and other horticultural needs are 
sold at the chain’s Green Thumb shops. 


KIDDIE KORRALS keep youngsters out 


of trouble while their parents shop. 


Houston, Tex., is a rough town for 
national supermarket chains. It's the 
scene of a running fight between two 
home-grown giants. These giants have 
grown big by competing with cach 
other over the past few decades; now 
they're formidable opponents for any 
newcomer. 

One of them is Henke & Pillot, Inc. 
The other—an even bigger 
J. Weingarten, Inc. 

To people in the trade, Weingarten 
is probably the super-supermarket of 
them all. It’s a grocery store, drug- 
store, hardware store, variety 
ready-to-wear store. It’s a big, single 
stop for evervday needs, 

It's also a pioneer. Many stores 
have tried some of the things Wein 
garten has tried; few have tried them 
all. 
¢ Pusher—Behind Weingarten is the 
man whose name it bears—J. Wein 
garten himself. One of the top men in 
supermarketing, he was one of the 
founders of the Supermarket Institute 


giant—is 


store, 
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We don’t know everything... 


the Tickometer can be used for! 
And we learn new uses every day. 
For years, banks have been 
depending on the Tickometer to 
count currency, accurately as well 
as quickly. We know that baseball 
parks and theatres count tickets 
with it. Cafeterias use it to count 
checks; clothing manufacturers for 
job tickets; soapcompaniesfor cou- 
pons; department stores for sales 
slips, railways and bus lines for 
transfers; and others for 
counting checks, invoices, 

paper forms. 

We do know that if you 
want things counted, the 
Tickometer will do it, five 

to ten times as fast as 
» manual counting 

™ up to1,000 paper 

items a minute! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Tickometer 


Counting, Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
.. Offices in 93 cities in U. 8. and Canada, 


It can be optionally equipped to 
mark, imprint or “‘rubber stamp,” 
too. Food and drug firms, for 
example, use it to code labels. 
Others use it to date-stamp and 
endorse checks and other items. 


Ir feeds and stacks automati- 
cally, records both full and partial 
runs, never makes a mistake. 

The Tickometer takes the place 
of slow and tedious hand counting 
and rubber-stamping, gets faster 
facts and production, saves time 
and payroll hours! Since it is 
rented, never sold, the Tickometer 
requires no investment... and 
service is available from 93 Pitney- 
Bowes branches. 

Call the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration-—or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet! 
PITNEY-BOWES, Ire 
1473 Pacific St. Star 


Please send free illustrat 
Tickometer booklet t 





Here’s another new modified : rene— of America; he was its president from 

po ysty 1944-1946. He’s first and last a mer- 
chant’s merchant—a salesman who will 
try anything. 

One of the few things the Houston 
chain hasn’t yet tried is to reach beyond 
Texas’ borders. Eighteen of its 28 stores 
are in Houston itself; the rest are in 
nearby Gulf cities. But now it’s looking 
toward its first out-of-state store. It 
has the site already, at Lake Charles, 
La., expects to get that store going 
within the next year. 
¢ Early Days—The new Weingarten 
stores are a far cry from the hole-in-the- 
wall grocery that Harris Weingarten 
opened ir 190l—on $300 borrowed 
from his wife. Son Joe worked at the 
store as a clerk and delivery boy. 

From the first, business was good. 
In 1914 Weingarten graduated to fair- 
sized quarters on Houston’s main street. 
A few years later the store became one 
of the first in the country to take to 
self-service. New stores were added. 
In 1948 Weingarten charted a $8.5- 
million expansion—building new stores, 


ef \ 
= (fs remodeling old ones, putting up plants 


to process its own merchandis« 


KOPPERS It’s still pretty much a family opera- 

tion today. Joe Weingarten is board 

chairman. His brother Abe is president. 

MC 305 I. W. Alexander, a brother-in-law, is 

™ vice-president. Two sons-in-law—Alfred 

W. Lasher, Jr., and Harold M. Falik— 

have big sales ‘obs. Bernard Wein- 

KOPPERS garten is director of real estate and 

POLYSTYRENES pe see ee eee 

. * How to Do It—It’s Joc, though, who 

aipe~ © Mie Gatiest to male oF Rappers “Wee iis foe dominates the reat conclave. The 

impact” series of Modified Polystyrenes. It has Type 7 Improved Heat Dis- stores’ peculiar flavor reflects its chief's 

been used in such large area moldings as refrig- tortion Temperature sales mettle. 

erator door liners, air conditioning housings, and Type8 Highest Heat Dis- One of the major planl 


‘7 tortion Temperature i cediontis: tuclen 
television masks and tube protectors. mc-185 High Impact, eingarten’s business crede 


. See PIN ; ; oO ate an open mind on anything m 
MC-305 s high resistance to shock and empost iterates hte it. if it doesn’t work, drop it. H« 
minimizes danger of damage to molded sections MC-301 High Impact, lieves in learning the hard wav. He also 
during ordinary production line handling as well Improved Heat Dis- believes that “if vou can’t compete. vou 
as during actual use. Its shock resistant qualities ye. 59s og Seve mga have no business in that line 
also make MC-305 an excellent material for toys Easy Flow $ A corollarv theorv of his to keep 
and novelties. MC-309 High Impact, mobile. “Whatever is right today,” he 


; Highest Heat Dis- : 445 ‘ aia ‘ 
Possibly you have a product that can be made tortion Temperature says, 1s probably not going to be right 
tomorrow. So management must 


better or faster or less expensively with Koppers MCc-401 Medium Impact, — . 
Modified Polystyrene. To help you choose the Improved Heat Dis- everlasting] be reevaluating its policy. 
" SP tortion Temperature ¢ Features—Here are some of the 
right Koppers material for your particular job, mc-405 Medium Impact, things he has tried—and kept 
we have prepared a new technical bulletin de- io om ng ox Home Centers, in most of the newer 
tailing the properties of Koppers Modified Poly- Highest Heat Dic- stores, carry everything for the house- 
styrenes. Write today for your free copy. tortion Temperature wife from garden tools to bathing suits. 
They aim primarily at quick-turnover, 
low-cost items; but they carry coffee 
. percolators, hair driers, deep friers, cos- 
Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better metics, costume jewelry, ceramic toys, 
and Many Better Products Possible <= we and ready-to-wear clothes 
Green Thumb nursery shops at sev- 
eral of the supermarkets carry as many 
as 500 varicties of plants and shrubs. 
Kiddie Korrals—50-ft. enclosures in 
store lobbies—keep youngsters out from 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. under while mother shop 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-7113, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania Courtesy booths are set up to let 
Sales Offices: New York - Boston « Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles customers cash checks, buy stamps, pay 
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their utilities bills, get money orders, 
buy their fishing and automobile li- 
censes. 

Lunch counters and cafeterias take 
care of the inner man for both custom- 
crs and employees. 

Self-service meat departments dish 
up long displays of prepackaged meats. 
Customers who want special cuts can 
get those, too. 

Indexes on food carts tell customers 
where to find various items in the store. 

Party Comers, in the stores’ food de- 
partments, provide everything from 
caviar to 25 brands of salad dressing. 
¢ Ins and Outs—Most of these ventures 
have paid off. ‘he Home Centers, for 
example, account for 10% of the busi- 
ness. Last year, Weingarten claims, 
the centers sold more General Electric 
lamps per retail outlet than any other 
store in the U.S. 

The nurseries, too, give good ac- 
counts of themselves. Their origin is 
typical of the way Weingarten super- 
markets grew. The chain had a choice 
site for a new store, but wasn’t ready 
to build on it. ‘To make some money 
out of the idle land, it put nursery 
stock and flowers on display. The idea 
staved on as a permanent Weingarten 
feature. 

Some of the ventures are still being 
weighed in the balance. Among these 
is the idea of lunch counters. “They 
give us 3% of our volume and 50% 
to 75% of our headaches,” Joe Wein- 
garten says. He’s thinking coffee bars 
might serve the purpose with less pain. 

Some lines never did pan out: heavy 
appliances, for example. ‘The chain 
made money on them. But the worries 
of carrying installment paper, finding 
outside salesmen, and keeping up serv- 
ice departments convinced the manage- 
ment it could do better putting the 
same amount of money and effort into 
something else. After all, it felt, selling 
appliances on time isn’t a supermar- 
ket’s dish; the store’s main dict must 
be cash-and-carry trade. 

Weingarten also got into catering— 
and got out. It got into the wholesal- 
ing business and got out. “We only 
know retailing,” one executive says. 

For all his flexibility, Joe Weingar- 
ten has some firm convictions. He 
doesn’t hold with charge accounts in 
the supermarket business. “We can’t 
sell cheaply and charge,” he says. He 
also believes a supermarket is better off 
if it does much of its own work. Put- 
ting this theory into practice, Wein- 
garten has its own bakery, its own ice 
cream plant, a fleet of its own trucks, 
its own laundry. 
¢Promotion—As you might expect 
from a merchandising merchandiser, 
Weingarten promotes itself to the hilt 
—in newspapers, on radio, television, 
billboards. 

Joe Weingarten writes some of his 
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HOW TO OPEN 
PROSPECTS’ 
EYES... 





...to how easily and conveniently they can find 
where your products or services are sold. 
Use Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of telephone directories. 


G GUIDE 
33 Fasiilt Boek 60 YEARS 
FOR 


You can get further information by calling your local Telephone / f 
Business Office or looking in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer edition). 





own advertising when he wants to get 
over a point dear to his heart. fle 
once wrote an ad telling his customers 
price controls were necessary to stop 
spiraling prices. Some months ago, 
when coffee prices shot up, he took a 
half-page ad to urge his customers to 
stop buying coffec—even his own brand 
—till prices came down. 

Special sales, contests (complete with 
a mink coat as a prize, in one instance), 
tood shows, fashion shows—all are 
Weingarten stock in trade. Another 
specialty is the annual customer day, 
when the stores give out tickets for 


Pe es 


BIG COMPETITOR, unlike Weingarten, carries major appliances. But it, too, corrals customers’ kids. 


rides and entertainment at the local 
amusement park. This event draws up- 
ward of 25,000 people. 

¢To the Point—Joe Weingarten’s 
views about selling are pretty well 
summed up in a story Houston folk tell 
about him. A resale price maintenance 
bill was up before the Texas legisla- 
ture. Supporters of the bill argued that 
it would mean lower prices for consum- 
ers. 

Weingarten wasn’t having any of 
that argument. “You don’t need to go 
out and get a law passed to lower 
prices,” he told lS ween supporting 


the bill. ‘“‘All you need to do to lower 
prices is stay “at home in your Own 
store and pick up a pencil 

¢ Competitor—Like any good merchan- 
diser, J. Weingarten has prospered on 
competition. While supermarket peo- 
ple everywhere know the Weingarten 
name, it’s less well known that Hous- 
ton has nurtured not one tough super- 
market giant, but two. Henke & Pillot, 
Inc., has fought Weingarten tooth and 
nail from the word go. For a glimpse 
at Henke’s type of operation—which 
differs from Weingarten’s in many re- 
spects—see below. 


Henke & Pillot is . . 


Weingarten's Sparring Partner 


differently. Joe Weingarten 
hunches. He’s likely to buy up property 
years before he’s ready to build. Mostly 


Both Weingarten (story above) and 
Henke & Pillot, Inc., have thrived on 
their running, decades-long duel in 
Houston. The two chains last vear 
chalked up sales of better than $100- 
million. Weingarten accounted for $57- 
million; Henke doesn’t give out sales 
figures, but estimates put its volume 
between $45-million and $50-million 
in its 29 stores. 

Henke is a much older operation 
than Weingarten. Henry Henke opened 
his first store in 1872, later took in 
Camille Pillot, who still later became 
his partner. ‘The store has been Henke 
& Pillot since 1889. 

The business, like Weingarten’s, 
grew fast. As one line was added to 
another, it got so peeple could hardly 
move around. Since 1940, the dynamo 
behind Henke’s growth has been W. D. 
Sutherland, president and__ principal 
owner. Sutherland started with H&P 
as bookkeeper in 1912, worked his way 
up till he was able to buy out some of 
the old management and create a new 
Henke & Pillot Corp. In 1941 H&P 
bought out another chain called ABC, 
This boosted Henke’s chain from six 
stores to 20. 
¢ Differences—In many ways, you 
would have trouble spotting a Henke 
& Pillot store from a Weingarten store. 
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But there are interesting differences. 

lor one thing, Henke has shown no 
inclination so far to reach beyond the 
state of Texas for its market. 

Again, Henke appears to be willing 
to reach further up the price scale. It 
plugs name brands. And it was one 
of the first supers, back in 1946, to sell 
heavy appliances. Unlike Weingarten, 
it still carries them. Its stores carry all 
sorts of high-price-tag items: stoves, 
refrigerators, air conditioners, freezers, 
TV sets. The chain even has one store 
that sells nothing but appliances. 

Henke has gone deeper into drugs 
than Weingarten. It has several pre- 
scription departments—leased depart- 
ments—in some stores; Weingarten 
hasn't gone into this end of the busi- 
ness. 

Costume jewelry at Henke ranges 
from the $1 to $15 brackets. In cos- 
metics, too, you'll find a wide price 
range. The same goes for toys: Henke 
finds expensive items sell about as well 
as cheaper ones. 

For its customers’ convenience, 
Henke provides a lay-away plan, install- 
ment payments on appliances; unlike 
Weingarten, it has charge plates for 
groccrics. 
¢ Picking Sites—The two chains ap- 
proach the problem of a new location 


plays his 


he goes for comparatively new areas. 
His hunches usually prove right; one 
merchant has become rich locating his 
stores close to Weingarten 

Henke usually likes to locate in big, 
established shopping centers, spends 
months checking on population and 
buying power figures for the area 
¢ Common Ground—However, Henke 
believes, with Weingarten, that low 
profit and big volume are the super 
market’s chief stock in trade. And like 
its big competitor, Henke is willing to 
take a chance on handling almost any 
item as long as there is space for it. 

It will match promotion for promo 
tion with Weingarten, too. It has four 
big ones a year, and all draw a flock of 
customers. One of its most unusual 
ventures into community life is its 
sponsozship each year of a series of pop 
concerts by the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra. Customers at Henke stores 
get tickets free; the orchestra usually 
plays to a packed house 

Houston people think well of both 
stores. The argument over which chain 
thought up a new department or gim- 
mick first is as stale to them as the 
one about the chicken and the egg. 
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Theyre pouring horsepower into smaller packages 


y wetter ' 
Vd 
gti 4 


‘ 


Stallions of industry, harnessed to pull a mighty load .. . that’s horsepower 
in a V-type engine. With this unique design, more power is concentrated 
in less space . . . put to work with greater efficiency. Almost 40 years ago 
Campbell, Wyant and Cannon poured its first V-shaped cylinder block 

— helped give heart to this now famous power plant. Since then advances 
have been many, with CWC sparking the way — building more V-type 
cylinder blocks than any other independent contract foundry. 

Teaming its long experience with a constant search for the new and better, 
CWC gives V-type engine builders cylinder blocks that possess 

finest physical properties . . . that lengthen engine life, step-up engine 
performance. Next time you think of castings . . . think of CWC. 

Learn what a difference the right casting can mean to your product. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Muskegon, Michigan 





Addresses can'trun.. 
when protected with 
TEXCEL Acetate Fiber 
Tape. No doubt there 
is an important use 
for TEXCEL on 
jobs. Our Tape Engi- 


your 


neering Service can 
give you the answer 
-- without obligation. 


TEXCEL 


ACETATE FIBER TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, MEW BRUNSWICK, WB 
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Promotion Takes Over 3-D 


Salesmen move in on Hollywood preserve, as “‘per- 
ception in depth" proves a handy gimmick for presenting 
products, pepping up the staff. 


One day, historians may record 1953 
as the year we rediscovered the third 
dimension. And they will find that al 
though it was Hollywood that re- 
stored life to the body, it was oppor- 
tunistic promotion men who taught 
the body modern ways. The 3-D idea 
is the leading promotion debutante of 
the season. 

Here are a few places—outside of 
«Hollywood movies—where the third di- 
mension idea is being worked over 

Magazines—A handful of magazines 
are illustrating, in part or in full, with 
anaglyphs—fuzzy appearing pictures 
that more or less straighten out and 
give an illusion of depth when viewed 
through glasses with different colored 
lenses. Anaglyphs were first stumbled 
upon in the 19th century, but have 
had little trouble hitching a ride on 
the 3-D bandwagon. 

The trade paper, Productionwise, ran 
four anaglyph ads in its May issue, 
bound two pairs of paper glasses in- 
side the cover. In June, a fan journal, 
3D Movie Magazine, went on New 





York newsstands. It was with 
“pop-ups” of Miarilvn M ind 
other three-dimensional st 
Three Dimension Com 
Mighty Mouse, hit the 
probably the first all-anagly) 
Inside, besides the mou ls for 
Lionel trains, Columbia | ind 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble G Insti 
tutions Magazine will run D se 
tion in its August issuc 
Sales talks—Salesmen and 
men find that 3-D is a d way to 
present a product. Instead of 
anaglyphs (which are apt to look—ever 
through glasses—as fuzzy a olive at 
the bottom of the fourth Martini), 
they are concentrating on ) pairs.” 
“Stereo pairs’ are a modern form 
of the old stereoptican slid 
ago in parlors to bring together shy 
couples and give depth to the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. ‘I'wo pictu almost 
twins, are mounted side-by-side, and 
become one three-dimensional picture 
when viewed through a bin 
vice. ‘They can also be p. 


PAZINC. 


yromotion 


using 


d vears 


cular de- 
ted on a 


Art for Good Relations’ Sake 


Symbol of the importance of the salesman 
today is the Koppers Hall of Fame. The 
big Pittsburgh concern decks the walls of 
its public relations department with pic- 


tures of the men who call on business: 
suppliers, advertising men, editors, sales- 
men—people whom Koppers is eager to 


keep happy. 
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"Bloomin Idol wats 0 mud 


wot they called the Great Gawd Budd” 


— Kireiine 


The two French soldiers crouched and watched the white little beam of Indian 
sunlight creep into the eye of the great gilded image across the shadowy chamber. 
Suddenly, the eye blazed and flashed with brilliant, jewelled fires. 

“Diamantes!” they whispered, and rushed over and clambered up to the great face. 
A few moments later they ran out into the turmoil and gunfire in the streets and fled 
with the rest of the French soldiery, retreating before Captain Clive’s victorious Sepoys. 

A diamond as big as a walnut and welghiag 200 carats isn’t the easiest thing to 
trade, but, eventually, it reached an Armenian dealer who sold it to the Russian Count 
Orloff for $560,000. The Count diplomatically presented it to the Empress Catherine, 
who was so pleased that she gave him a half-million dollar grant and another title. 

After 200 years, the Orloff Diamond is still one of the world’s great jewels. Probably 
it came from the fabled diamond fields of Golconda which supplied ancient Indian 
craftsmen with diamonds for their metal-working tools. 

And, today, as then, diamonds are still the world’s greatest cutting element, prized 
by industry Soames they so effectively increase production and reduce costs. 

For 43 years we have specialized in importing fine industrial diamonds for American 
industry and manufacturing standard and special diamond tools—engineered to your 
job and guaranteed to do it. Our field engineets are at your service. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
22-3200 West Davison Avenue « Dstroit 6, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Offices in Principal U. $. Cities—Agents Throughout the World 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Lenglols Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Truco Diamond Drill Bits for Mining and Oil Well Drilling 


4 
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. . . carrying 3-D sales 


4a 


work a step further .. . 
3-D PROMOTION starts on p. 96 


screen and viewed through Polaroid 
glasses. Unlike anaglyph sterco 
pairs” can be in color. 
e Fixed-Focus—The current leader in 
this field is David White Co., which 
makes the two-lensed Sterco-Realist 
camera (BW-—Jul.12°52,p7' Other 
cameras have entered the field to com- 
pete with White—including Revere 
Camera Co. (BW—May23'53,p104)— 
and more are headed that way This 
summer Lionel Corp. will bring out a 
relatively inexpensive fixed-focus stereo 
camera, and Eastman Kodak is expected 
to have one on the market soon 

Companies like Bach Productions, 
Chartmakers, Inc., and Irving Reubens 
Studios, produce stereo-slide sales pres 
entations for companics Bach, for 
example, has done work for National 
The unique structure of Closed Cellular Dairy, Lever Bros., and Schenley—all of 
these for programs aimed by the home 
office at the field sales force. For Puri 
: ; cas Ep : tan Fabrics, Inc. and Columbia Lace 
it amazing resiliency — a double “air cushion- . 

Co., Bach made presentations for us 


q in store counterviewers—for consumer 

an excellent padding to soak up shock and miaimize the viewing. Reubens photographed meat 
danger of falls and blows. Leading manufacturers of athletic equipment and entrees at Keen’s English Chop House, 
apparel use Closed Cellular Rubber as linings in football and crash helmets, in New York City, so customers can 


Rubber composed of millions of tiny nitrogen- 
filled and permanently sealed cells — gives 


ing” action — which makes Closed Cellular Rubber 


in shoulder pads, chest protectors and in ankle, shin and knee guards. see in 3-D what thev’re about to eat 
Closed Cellular Rubber is moisture and vermin proof and will outlast other ¢ Financing—Dudley Pictures Corp. is 


7 3 i ut} 
soft rubber materials many years — plus features why Closed Cellular Rubber making . a 3-D film for Southwestern 
e ; , in Public Service Co., of Dalla Che film 
has become the “‘all time star on every team"! 
will first be exhibited in the fall to 


groups of investment dealers and finan 


Here's Inside Information Why Closed IT’S CLOSED CELLULAR cial analysts. The purpose: to giv 
Cellular Rubber Is Far Superior To RUBBER FOR BETTER Southwestern’s financing program som«¢ 
Other Soft Rubber Materials... PRODUCT PERFORMANCE IN publicity and a boost. Southwestern, 


which supplies electricity to a_ large 
INDUSTRIES TOCAY... part of West Texas, has had to put 
AUTOMOTIVE over a big financing program to handl 
AIRCRAFT its rapid postwar expansion 
CONSTRUCTION Several companies are ing 3-D 
capped with tough, live rubber INDUSTRIAL sales work a step further. William J. 
» «+ « to make Closed Cellular PACKAGING Ganz Co. is producing a th dimen 
Rubber a perfect seal adainet RADIO AND sional movie for a company (nam¢ with 
_ ’ ELECTRONICS held) to present its product to dealers 
moisture, air and dirt which con- REFRIGERATION AND The company is frank in its purpos« 
coacameeee , It’s had trouble luring dealers to meet 
' . . i . ‘ ings and figures 3-D will b od bait 
oe giving Closed Cellular Rubber SPORTING GOODS New Vouk wedding photographer 
its superior insulating, buoyant CONSUMER AND Harcourt-Harris Inc.. and others. are 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS ' ! 





Closed Cellular Rubber is com- 
posed of millions of tiny nitrogen- 


filled cells which are permanently 


tinually plague products today... 


doing a big business shooting nuptials 
in color 3-D 








and shock absorbing qualities. 





For further information, contact any one of the following United States pam 
licensees of Rubatex Products Inc ay oe , owoon Ay | Rubber Company, Chelsea, Then there are those who ar simply 
50, Massachusetts * Automotive Rubber, Inc Detroit, Michigan * Avon Sole : , 2 ‘ ' 2 
Company, Avon, Massachuseus * The Cambridge Rubber Company, Cambridge, using the 3-D idea—withor eal 3-D 
49, Massachusetts * Great American Industries, Inc., Rubatex Division, B dford, The Manhattan shirt promotion display 
Virginia * Midcontinent Chemical Co., Lac., Grove City, Ohio * The Sponge . \ 1 
Rubber Products Company, Shelton, Connecticut * United States Rubber Com- is an example lhe approach is plain 


pany, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 20, New York. enough: 3-D is on peopl inds. so 


you talk about it, whether e got it 

a = 7 or not. The Philadelphia Inquirer has 
CLOSED CELLULAR been running ads telling about the “ ‘Sth 
RUBBER PRODUCTS US, Dimension’ in Delaw ire Valley, 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES U.S.A.” The five dimensions: “‘popu- 


lation, retail sales, manufacturing, sta- 
bility, and the growth factor 
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_ 4 g00d men on a /-man Job 





Three aren’t helping much on this valve repair job. They’re a 
good molding press crew with nothing to do because a valve 
failed. But their time and production loss is raising the cost of 
this valve mighty high. 


Here’s one of the reasons for insisting on dependable quality 
in every valve, no matter how obscure, how seldom operated. 
Here’s where production tallies, as well as maintenance reports, 
can show the fallacy of buying valves on price alone. 

The thrifty buyer knows the risk of sacrificing quality in face of 
mounting labor costs. He’s aware how even brief shutdowns 
can multiply those high costs fast. He chooses Crane Quality 
for the assurance it gives of dependability and value in all piping 
equipment. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 





Wow can't see a/ 
+ the quality that’s 


Self-leveling 


The flex characteristica of this 
fiber glass base are such that 
regardless of the unevenness of 
the floor, the occupant's weight 
keeps the chair absolutely level. 





No refinishing —ever! 


Let the janitor drop a chair or 
bang one against another— 
nothing will disfigure or dent 
or deform this fiber glass base 
and a wipe with a cloth will 
always make it look like new. 
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Cures ‘‘foot-trouble”’ 


Office workers are prore to in- 
flict scars and scuffs on chair 
bases. But a fiber glass base is 
a sure cure for this sort of 
“foot trouble” 





Smart, beautiful patterns 


The glass fiber formations 
produce a pattern of distinc- 
tive beauty—introducing a 
brand new decorative note 
into office chairs. 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY « 


ide te to this amazing 


Fiber Glass Base 


The sound-deadening properties of fiber glass make a 
chair equipped with this fiber glass base virtually 
noiseless in movement, regardless of the roughness or 
unevenness of the floor. This is one of several unusual 
features of this new base. Its durability is almost 
unbelievable. No amount of office abuse will dent, 
deform or disfigure it. And it has the almost miraculous 
ability te make a chair self-leveling on uneven floors. 


Your Sturgis dealer is now showing both executive 
and stenographic chairs with fiber glass bases. 
What’s more, these chairs may be selected with 
the visible steel parts finished in STURLON®, the 
extraordinary new finish which has 10 to 20 times 
the abrasion resistance of other finishes, is warm 
to the touch and is non-corrosive. You can’t 

beat that combination! 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





Gimbels Joins .. . 


... the trek to the sub- 
urbs . . . Ad agency ‘‘signs” 
its work . . . Home remodel- 
ing is set to rise. 


Gimbel Bros. has until recently 
dragged its feet on the great depart- 
ment store trek to the suburbs. Now 
its suburban expansion (BW —Mar.7 
"53,p54) has moved into high gear with 
two announcements: 

Last week plans were revealed for a 
suburban branch in Cheltenham ‘Town 
ship outside of Philadelphia. ‘he store 
will be in a $15-million shopping area, 
$6-million of it put up by Gimbels. 
Ihe branch will be run by the Phila- 
delphia parent store, will be a complete 
department store (including a beauty 
salon, restaurant, and auditorium). 
Opening date: the fall of 1955. 

Early this week Gimbels announced 
it will build its first suburban store in 
the New York area in a regional shop 
ping center now being planned for 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The first suburban moves by Gim 
bels, announced carly last spring, were 
in Milwaukee. One branch will open 
next year in a suburban shopping cen 
ter; a second branch will be built in 
another center. 

At the present time, Gimbels does 
not plan suburban stores except outside 
citics where it has parent stores under 
the name “Gimbels.” ‘These are New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Milwaukee. Its subsidiarv, Saks Fifth 
Avenue, operates branches in cight 
cities as well as small outlets in resort 
and college towns. Another Saks branch 
is scheduled to be opened sometime 
next vear in White Plains, New York 
suburb. 

Even this outburst still leaves Gim 
bels far behind its arch-rival, R. H. 
Macy & Co. Macy now has Macy 
stores in three cities (New York, San 
I’rancisco, Kansas Citv); the New York 
store has four branches, the San I’ran 
cisco store has two. In addition, Macv’s 
Davison-Paxon store in Atlanta has six 
branches; L. Bamberger in Newark has 
one; Lasalle & Koch in ‘Toledo has 
three—a grand total of 22 stores. Be- 
sides these, which are already going 
concerns, Bamberger has three more 
branches in the works; the San Fran- 
cisco Macy's has two. 


Signed Ads 


Advertising agencies have never had 
any particular reputation as modest 
violets. But they have been somewhat 
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ONLY ‘270 BUYS 


A PACKAGE OF 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Anyone who can measure volume . .. and can cut pipe... 
can install this ready-made fully automatic fire extin- 
guishing system that requires no power source. 

It includes Kidde’s split-second rate-of-temperature-rise 
heat detector (the fastest detection known to the fire- 
fighting industry) , Kidde’s powerful Multijet nozzle and 
a 50-pound cylinder of fire-killing carbon dioxide. You 
even get a monometer tester. Pipe and fittings are 
opuonal. 

Six Kidde Standard Paks are available for volumes 
from 800 up to 6,000 cubic feet. 

All components of Kidde Standard Paks are the same 
as those used in Kidde custom-designed installations. The 
difference is that Kidde has pre-engineered the Paks for 
small hazards. And the savings on volume clistribution 
are passed on to you! 

You just can't beat Kidde Standard Paks for inexpen- 
sive night-and-day protection against normal flammable 
liquid hazards. 

Remember, fire won't wait till you're ready. Better 
write today for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


725 Main &St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde 6 Company of Canada, Ltd., Mentreai, P. Q. 
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fighter per foot... 


Allows free passage 








WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 


LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 














stymied on one score: how to get across 
to an ad reader who it was that created 
the creation. Some agencies have tried 
the device of signing their copy. This 
didn’t sit too well with the clients, who 
paid for the space. And the signatures 
had to be so small they did little if any 
good. 

McKee & Albright, an _ old-line 
Philadelphia agency, thinks it may have 
the answer. ‘This week, in newspapers, 
it ran its first “signed” ad, for Breyer 
Ice Cream Co. The signature takes 
the form of a 56-line ad of the agency’s 
own, on the page facing the Breyer 
copy. It reads: “The advertising for 
Breyer’s Ice Cream (see facing page) 
is created by McKee & Albright, Inc., 
1809 Walnut St., Philadelphia.” 

Since McKee & Albright buys its 
own space, the client isn’t likely to 
object. In fact, the agency reports, 
Breyer, its client since 1925, was glad 
to see it get some credit for its work. 
The agency has some other similar ad- 
vertising ready, hopes to use the tech- 
nique for all its important jobs. 


Weekend Contracting 


People who sell to the home market 
have been predicting that the current 
rash of small houses and big families 
sooner or later would force a trend to 
remodeling (BW—Feb.14'53,p66). Now 
it looks as though that day were near. 
A study just released by Sunset Maga- 
zine shows that no less than 35.9% of 
the people who replied to its survey 
expect to build additions to their 
homes in the next two vears; nearly 
35% plan to remodel. That's against 
25% who expect to build or buy a 
house. 

Chief items on the remodeling 
agenda are kitchens (with 16.6% set 
to do a job on this spot) and bathrooms 
(11.6%). 

On additions, the trend to outdoor 
living shows up strong. Outdoor patios 
rank highest on the list, with 16% ex- 
pecting to add this frill. Barbecues 
rank second. Home  workshops—tre- 
flecting the strong do-it-yourself move- 
ment—take third place with 8.4%. 

When it comes to furnishings and 
equipment, living room furniture is 
tops on the list for new purchases; 
bedroom furniture, draperies, and cur- 
tains are close. Outdoor furniture is 
another big favorite; so are garden tools, 
barbecue equipment, and home work- 
shop tools. 

The zeal to do part of the building 
and remodeling appears unflagging 
among weckend carpenters. Of those 
who plan to paint the interiors of their 
homes, 78% mean to do it themselves; 
nearly 60% will do their own outside 
paint jobs. 
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The need for blood is greater than ever, not only for men 
wounded in combat, but here at home . . . to cure disease, to meet 
accidents and disasters, and to prepare for civil defense. 


Our quota can ONLY be met, if those who give keep on 
giving .. . regularly! 


You CAN give more than once . . . as often as every three months 
with complete personal safety. The more often you give the more often 
you save a life. For every pint of blood you give goes to someone 

who needs it desperately. 


Remember . . . once is NOT cnough. Give blood again and again! 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center 
for an appointment to give blood today. 


GiVE 
BLOOD 


.. give it again and again 





BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 





HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


breathe! 





Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
But more! Crosley “conditions” air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
soot. Dries air—eliminates “‘sticky-weather” humidity. 
Circulates air without bothersome drafts. Ventilates your 
room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 
Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 
new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio, 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-75 D 


in Canada: Crosiey Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montrea: 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Dated meat is latest sales gimmick of 
Grand Union. Fresh and smoked 
meats, poultry, offal items are all 
stamped when they are wrapped. to say 
“Not to Be Sold After X Date.” Every 
evening, the meat cases are checked; 
items that would be outdated the next 
day are discarded. 
® 

Top score for brand recognition again 
went to watches in 1953, reports John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia ad 
vertising agency. In repeating its 195] 
survev of brand-consciousn Arndt 
found that seven of the high raters had 
slipped. Kitchen ranges pushed out 
clectric irons for second place. Furni- 
ture—still a low scorer in this regard— 
showed some improvement (B\W—Aug. 
23’52,p38). 

% 
Federal Trade Commission’s antitrust 
case against Kroger Co. was dismissed 
last week bv a trial examiner. The 
charge: that the food chain had know- 
ingly accepted preferential prices. ‘The 
examiner’s action was in line with the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in the 
case against Automatic Canteen Co. of 
America (BW-—Jun.13'53,p6! Che 
court said that the mere fact that a 
conmipany receives a discriminatory price 
is not prima facie evidence that it does 
so knowingly. 

& 


United Parcel Service is going into the 
air freight forwarding busin« It has 
Civil Aeronautics Board permission to 
deliver and pick up freight at air ter- 
minals, handle the freight along with 
its regular deliveries. 

* 
Jewel Tea Co.’s expansion program is 
pushing up over-all volume at a fast 
clip. The food chain reports that for 
the first 24 weeks of this vear sales 
were $11-million, a gain of nearly 10% 
over the same period last 

e 


Hotpoint, Inc., this week followed the 
lead of parent General Electric in rais- 
ing prices f five of its refrigerators. 
Hotpoint’s i “reases are $10 for smaller 
sizes, $20 tor larger on Reasons 
given: increased costs of both labor and 
steel. 
s 

The daytime gap in National Broad- 
casting Co.’s television sched: BW— 
Mav30'53,p68) was partly filled this 
week when the network announced its 
“biggest programming expansion in a 
vear and a half.”” It will air three shows 
(an audience participation p1 im and 
two dramatic serials) in the 10:30- 
11:30 a.m. slot. 
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Your Partner 


No More Trouble with Chattering ‘Teeth ! 


Many automobile manufacturers, faced with 
a timing gear noise problem, have solved this 
by machining gears from a laminated plastic 
stock. Plastic gears work and wear in highly 
satisfactory fashion...and contribute to the 
silent operation which makes today’s motor- 
ists so proud of the cars they’re driving. 
Thanks to other laminated plastics incorpo- 
rating Reichhold varnishes, scores of indus- 


Creative Chemistry. . . 


in Progress 


tries have developed parts which have vastly 
improved the performance of their products. 
Reichhold also supplies synthetic resins to 
the makers of paints, printing inks, paper, 
plywood, insulation, textiles and castings... 
further evidence that chemistry serves all 
industry, helps industry serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


REIGHHOLD = 


te" BA 








APPRENTICES at Wolfsburg get three years’ 


training, preparing them for Kaen ool 


Volkswagen: 











WEST GERMANY looks like Detroit in the booming Volkswagen plant. Assembly VOLKSWAGEN auto plant sprawls over 5- 


lines are among the most modern, fastest (a car every 90 seconds) on the continent. million sq. ft. in rural Wolfsb It was... 
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. work in plant foundry making iron and . . . giant press room, largest in Europe; FINISHED car, small and tough, sells for 
aluminum castings or in the...... . With 125 machines, some U. S.-made. $1,050 in Germany, $1,455 in U.S 


Germany Comes Back (Story continues on page 108) 


/* 


e 


HEINZ NORDHOFF, managing director, bosses a company that nobody owns. Until 
ownership is decided, a council of workers, managers, government runs Volkswagen 


built by Nazi Labor Front at Hitler's NORDHOFF doesn’t worry about ownership, though. He says company will stick to 
behest, later damaged in World War IL. small car field—“Our only problem,” he adds, “is to make all we can sell 
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PLANNING T0 
BUILD A 
STEEL STRUCTURE? 


¢ If you are planning a building, a 
highway bridge or similar struc- 
ture, we offer you a dependable and 
versatile source of FABRICATED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL. It would be 
to your advantage to get in touch 
with us regarding your STEEL re- 
quirements. 


Write or telephone to: 


SIPANAM, INC. 


233 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 


MANNESMANN-EXPORT 
Telephone WOrth 4-3730 





they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pen for samples and more information. 
AVERY ADHESIVE LAE CORP., Div. 120 
117 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 * 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal, 
Offices in Other Cities 


(C Please send case histories () Have the local 
and free samoles Avery man call 


Name. 
Title. 
OO ———————EE 
el llensmantieimenen 








BUGLIKE Volkswagens entrain for markets round the world. Of 1953’s 170,000 cars, 


some 45% will be exported, the rest are for Germans. 


But they're expensive 


WOLFSBURG is bucolic—until you see giant plant and some of the 4,000 housing units 
(above). Company grows wheat, vegetables, cattle to supply factory canteens. 


Volkswagen: an Auto Ciy 


You'll find them beetling up Andean 
highroads, waiting impatiently for com- 
muter trains in U.S. suburbia, carrying 
Canadians down Ontario’s Queen Eliza- 
beth Way and German businessmen 
along the autobahns of the Ruhr. The 
Volkswagen, Hitler's “People’s Car,” 
has come into its own in a way its late 
sponsor would never recognize. 

It’s still the same small car—one of 
the toughest, most economical in the 
world. But it’s too expensive for most 
of the Germans to whom it was prom- 
ised. The Volkswagen is spreading out 
across the world, not as a hallmark of 
the Third Reich, but of the startling 
industrial recovery of the new West 
German republic. 


e Festivities—Last weekend, at Wolfs- 


(Story starts 


500,000th 
lines of 


burg in Lower Saxony, th« 
VW rolled off the assembl 
one of the largest auto plants on the 
continent. A gigantic roulette wheel, 
with cars in place of numbers, raffled 
oft five VWs, plus hundred of motor 
bikes and bicycles, to Wolfsburg work 
ers and visitors celebrating the day. 
For many of the onlookers the mon- 
ster roulette wheel was symbolic of the 
vagaries of chance that have shaped 
Volkswagen’s history. 

Hitler planned the VW-—to provide 
wheels for his all-conquering Herren- 
volk. But it took a lost war—with all 
of Hitler's works in rubble—and then 
British know-how and _ initiative to 
build the first mass-produced models. 
Now production is soaring, and the 
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. and of Volkswagen’s 20,000 workers, only a handful can afford a car. To reach the 
popular low-income market Hitler dreamed of, prices will have to drop. 


. . . Welfare benefits are comprehensive, include pensions, insurance, rest camps in the 
mountains, skating rinks. A third of Wolfsburg population is employed at plant. 


sprawling Volkswagenwerke is becom- 
ing a power to reckon with in the world 
motor industry. 


1. Wheels for the People 


In June, 1934, Chancellor Hitler or- 
dered the famed auto designer, Dr. 
Ferdinand Porsche (BW —Dec.8’51, 
p180), to build a car as follows: 

¢ Cruising speed of 60 mph., to 
make it “fit for the Fuehrer’s auto- 
bahns.”’ 

e At Icast 30 mi. per gal. of gas, 
hard to come by in Germany. 

e Four or five seats “because we 
can’t separate children from their par- 
ents.” 

e Air-cooled engine because “not 
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‘in West Germany 


on page 106) 


every rural doctor has a garage” to keep 
his car from freezing. 

Dr. Porsche, with son Ferry and 
other designers, went to work in Stutt- 
gart, had a prototype ready for testing 
in 1936. Later, some 60 handmade 
Volkswagens were driven throughout 
Germany by SS troopers to iron out 
the kinks. 

There was still no plant for the VW. 
Established German auto makers—Opel, 
the General Motors affiliate, and Ford 
-were cool to the idea of producing 
parts for the Nazi brainstorm. Finally, 
Hitler set to work on his own plant 
that would shame the industry. Willi 
Ley, boss of the “Strength through 
Joy” organization, was put in charge. 
A mplete company town was built; 
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What 
they're 
hearing 


is improving their production 


When you reduce boredom and fatigue, 
production per man goes way up. That’s 
why progressive managements every- 
where are installing background music 
in factories, laboratories, offices and 
stores. 


Background music now costs less than 
ever before. The new AMPEX 450 Con- 
tinuous Tape Reproducer plays on your 
premises — yet requires no standby 
operator. There is up to 8 hours of pro- 
grammed music on each tape. (Pre- 
Recorded tapes are available through 
AMPEX distributors.) 

Through higher production AMPEX 
background music will earn a place in 
your business. For further information, 
write Dept. S-1338A 


Ampex 450 

Continuous Tape Reproducer 
Plays up to 8 hours unrepeated progrem 
without attention from an operator; 
adaptable to music, speech or sound of 
any kind. 


ELECTAIC CORPORAT weal 


109 





¢ REDWOOD CITY. CALIFORNIA 


You Can Rely on... 


(LARAGE 


q GO Years tu 
| c PHARMACEUTICALS 
SN ke 


Process AIR 
Conditioned AIR 


ceuticals—like other Amer- §& Ventilation AIR 
ican industries—have a high and long- 


standing regard for Clarage fans and Heated AIR 


conditioning units. Much of the process 





<& Manufacturers of pharma- 
—_ 











AIR at All Fan 


and conditioned air so vital to pharmaceu- 
Pressures 





tical research and production is furnished 


by Clarage equipment. 


. H dli d OF AMERICA’S 
Air pe sd « ing 100 LARGEST 


Conditioning Headquarters | CORPORATIONS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY + | Use Clerage Fon 


E i vent 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN quipmen 


IN CANADA Canada Fans Ltd 4285 Richelieu St Montreal 


for 
= industrial 


ws. =. cafeteria 


SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
metal furniture since "97 173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 47, Chicago ! 
Factories: Los Angeles « Michigan City, ind. » Warren, Pa. + Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ont + Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles - San Francisco « New York City 
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millions of Reichsmarks y poured 
into the areca. All through Germany 
some 300,000 ““Volkswagei ers’”’ pa 
ticntly pasted stamps into their savings 
books in order to buy a car 

¢ War Battering—I'wo days after the 
cornerstone was laid, Hitler turned his 
attention to World War II. The VW 
plant, rushed to completion, turned 
out Porsche-designed “Jeep plane 
parts, and other military gear—but nary 
a People’s Car. By 1945, the factory 
was 65% destroved. 

British occupation technicians set 
production going and by 1948 produced 
close to 20,000 cars. 

Then, London handed the plant 
over to German management and left 
the ticklish ownership problem to the 
courts. A council, representing man 
agers, workers, and the Bonn govern 
ment, took over operation In on 
year, production bounded to 46,594 
cars, doubled in 1950, then went to 
135,970 last vear—45% of all German 
car production. 


ll. Roomy & Roadworthy 


This year, with almost 60% more 
manufacturing space being brought into 
use, Volkswagenwerke says it will pro 
duce 170,000 cars—a characteristicalh 
conservative German estimat After 
all, the plant, 5-million sq. ft., was d 
signed for 300,000 cars annually. By 
yearend, the plant will have 20,000 on 
the payroll—striving to keep up with 
demand that so far outstrips supply by 
4,000 cars monthly. 

Germans (those who can afford them) 
and foreign motorists want VWs be 
cause they’re economical, surprisingh 
roomy despite their Lilliputian size, 
and roadworthy. The air-cooled engine 
(“air can’t boil and doesn’t freeze” i 
a sales pitch) is a trifle no but it i 
easily serviced. The car takes nicely to 
most of the world’s highway Even 
the U.S., with its big cars, long di 
tances, and fast highwavs, is no excep 
tion. You can buv a VW for $1,455 
delivered in New York, and 2,000 of 
them have been sold her nee the 
first in 1950 

A Volkswagen is driven off the 
Wolfsburg assembly line every minute 
and a half. Technologically, the mas 
sive plant is among the most up-to-dat« 
in Europe, well equipped with overhead 
conveyors and power tools. Including 
presses, some 2,900 machi tools are 
at work, a quarter of them from the 
U.S. 

e Stand Pat—V\W produc: ust three 
models—standard, the “deluxe export” 
model, and a light truck or bus called 
the Transporter. The little truck was 
introduced in 1949, the only major de 
sign innovation at VW since Porsche's 
original model. Moreover, VW officials 
sav they're not planning any new models 
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now. They know they have a salable 
car, and demand shows no signs of 
slackening. 

Outsiders, however, occasionally won- 
der. The VW was designed 20 years 
ago for low-income families—and hasn't 
yet been able to tap that market. ‘To 
do so would mcan sweeping price cuts, 
or a major redesign. As it is, the 
world’s small car business looks as if it GEARED TO SOLVE 
is in for more and more competition. 

VW officials are sure they can mect e 
anything the competition—mainly YOUR HOCOMNGF PROBLEMS 
British, French, and Italian—can come 
up with. They're so cocksure of the 
quality and dependability of their prod- 
uct that finished cars undergo no ex- 


haustive tests before being shipped. : 
“We have no test grounds at all—we fifteen years, we have applied our knowledge 


Ac VARD, gearing is a craft unmatched. For over 


just build them and sell them,” says and equipment to meet some of the most exacting 
one VW department head. 

¢ Overseas—That philosophy appar- 
ently works. VW is especially careful Vard, for example, has developed its own 

of part and service facilities abroad; grinding machine which permits manufacture 
besides dealers in almost every German 
hamlet, there are 1,480 representatives 
in 70 foreign countries, who will get greater loads may be transmitted at increased 
about 45% of this year’s production. . ai # 

There are assembly ‘dete in Brazil, efiiciency. This principle may be os 
Ireland, and South Africa. VW = com- answer to a problem you're facing. 
plains that it will be forced by tariff 
considerations to build a plant in Bel- 


gium, its best single export market. 

And the company recently set up a 

Canadian subsidiary, amid a buzz of 

rumors that a plant is slated for some- , 
where in Ontario. ; 


There has been talk about plants in Sesndnn Glaler 
India and Japan. But these have been ; 2961 £.¢ RA 
PASADENA &, CALIF. 


shelved. “Everyone scems so impressed 
by the fact that there are 400-million 
Indians in India,” says VW managing 
director Heinz Nordhoff. “But those 
400-million Indians aren’t too im- 
pressed with automobiles. Our West- 
erm industrial products are often not 
what the Indian needs, wants, or can 
afford.” 


challenges of the aviation and general industries, 


of hourglass worms from hardened stock. Thus 


lll. Owners Aren't Necessary 


Dr. Nordhoff is having a fine time 
running the Volkswagen complex. 
General Motors-trained at Opel, he 
looks and acts the part of an aggressive 
Detroiter. There are no heavy-handed 
German overtones in his actions; his 
English is flawless and his outlook cos 
mopolitan. 

It is also paternal, in the European 
tradition. Wolfsburg is a 100% com- 
pany town—a third of its population “ee 
works at VW, beneficiaries of a vast Desiguers end 

Manufacturers of: 
welfare program that includes pen- 
sions, insurance, Company rest Camps — -HOURGLASS 
in the Hartz mountains and on the _, WOR sats 
North Sea. _ BALL SCREW 

VW wages are among the highest as 
in German industry—around = 2.30 _ MMRCHANICAL ACTUATORS 
Deutschemarks hourly. Yet of 20,600 ; 4. P. MOTORS 
employees, only 350 own Volkswagens. 


Today’s prices-DM 4,400 ($1,050) 
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THE CHAMPION . . 
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CINCINNATI 
yow ll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 
IPILAZZA\ wore. 


When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly air-conditioned Netherland or Tere 
race Plaza Hotel 

You'll feel “at home” with the perfect service, 
the most modern accommodations, and ex- 
cellent food 

Unexcelled facilities for business gatherings 
of all kinds. 





mean some 2,000 hours’ wages for a 
car. And remember that few German 
wage earners are as well off as VW 
personnel. 

However, German workers are mak- 
ing a determined effort to get their 
Volkswagens. ‘That fact is one of 
Nordhoft most persistent problems. 
He’s probably the only general man- 
ager of an auto company that has no 
capital and no owners. The Nazi La- 
bor Front and the Strength through 
Joy organization were the last legiti- 
mate owners. Both are gone now. The 
funds saved bv thousands of Volks- 
wagen savers were in the Bank of Ger- 
man Labor, now in Soviet hands. The 
company is under the trusteeship of 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Bonn Finance 
Minister. 
¢ Clamor for Cars—A law suit is now 
pending that may, eventually, throw 
some light on VW’s ownership. The 
Volkswagen savers are demanding a 
car cach, at production cost less their 
savings. 

Nordhoff doesn’t think they have 
much of a claim. “They, like all Ger- 
mans who survived the war, will have 
to take certain losses,” he declares. “I 
don’t see why these people, who volun- 


tarily contributed to this essentially 
Nazi-sponsored cause, should get pref- 
erential treatment.” Instead, Nord- 
hoff would like to see a “new law that 
will create a new legal basis for an en- 
tirely new company.” He thinks that 
thousands of small shares could be is- 
sued to German families—making them 
partners in the VW enterprise 
Government ownership is another of 
the possibilities. Until six months ago, 
reports Nordhoff, there was some 
chance that Bonn would take over the 
company. But apparently it had de- 
cided against entering the auto busi 
ness. Meanwhile, there is a flood of 
rumors that German industrial barons 
Krupp and Flick are trying to buy a 
slice of VW. 
e “Dividend”—As far as 
is concerned, no one cares particularly. 
Nordhoff savs he pavs a 4% dividend 
on a nominal capital of DM 60-million, 
and salts the monev away in a separate 
account pending a decision. He has no 
owners, no realistic capital charges to 
worry about. “You'd be surprised,” 
Nordhoff adds, with a slightly cynical 
smile, “how little difference that really 
makes in running an organization like 
Volkswagen.” 


management 


British Snub Commercial TV 


Conservatives postpone plans to break BBC's monop- 
oly, as Labor finds many allies. If private video does come, 
it will be shackled by rules. 


A vear ago Britain’s Conservative 
government began laving plans to break 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
monopoly in television, let sponsored 
TV get in on the act. The govern- 
ment expected to get parliamentary 
approval for its plan by early this 
summer. 

But last week there was such a storm 
of controversy in Britain over com- 
mercial ‘I'V that the Conservatives de- 
cided to postpone a_ parliamentary 
showdown at least until fall. As things 
stand now, commercial TV has no 
better than a 50-50 chance in Britain. 
If it does come, it will be hedged 
around with regulations that the U.S. 
industry wouldn’t stand for. 
¢ Hostile Press—The opposition to 
sponsored ‘T'V in Britain isn’t coming 
just from the Labor Party. The press 
is almost solidly against it. That's true 
of the influential London Times, whose 
new editor, Sir William Halev, was 
director general of the BBC until last 
September. It is also true of Lord Roth- 
ermere, publisher of two Conservative 
London newspapers—The Daily Mail 
and the Evening News. According to 
Rothermere, sponsored TV would force 
some British newspapers out of business 


by cutting down their advertising rev- 
enue. 

Last week the heads of 
British universities signed a_ declara 
tion against commercial ‘I’'V. Church 
ieaders, including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, have publicly opposed the 
government's plan as a threat to British 
cultural values. Most of the country’s 
elder statesmen, from all parties, 
joined the hue and cry 

This controversy had been brewing 
ever since the Conservativ 
under pressure from the business wing 
of the party, to “permit some element 
of competition” in television. But it 
was the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II that brought the issue to a head. 

For one thing, the coronation pro 
duced a drastic change in the British 
attitude toward television. Up to June 
6 the survevs had showed that televi 
sion in Britain was mainly a working 
man’s plavthing. But the coronation 
broadcast, which was seen bv millions 
in hotels, clubs, movie theaters, and 
home gatherings, suddenly aroused in- 
tense interest in other sections of the 
population, 

e Commercials—Just at that 
came the report that the coronation 


ill the big 


have 


dc C ide d 
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moment 
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Tune in Home Plate—at a Bargain Rate! 


Condensers 
Like This 
Help Keep 
Electric Rates 
Low! 


VER THINK about the hours of pleas- 
E ure... the amount of work you 
get from electricity in your home? It's 
amazing how little it costs! 

Yet, without steam condensers like 
the one above, low-cost, steam-gener- 
ated power would not exist. By main- 
taining a vacuum at the turbine exhaust, 
these condensers increase plant efliciency 
and power output. By condensing steam 
for reuse, they minimize feedwater re- 
quirements and costs. 



































For more than 60 years, Allis-Chalmers 
has been building cost-cutting con- 
densers to fit all types of water condi- 
tions in all parts of the nation help- 
ing to bring the finest in “electric living” 
all over America! 





This is a 34,000-sq. ft. steam 
condenser. Allis-Chaimers 
builds them in sizes from 
5,000 to 120,000 sa. ft. 





Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 


Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS - CHALMERS<°©. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





how management looks ahead 
to save man-hours 


For example, this steel slug is being reduced from 63 Ibs. to an 18 Ib; 
collet blank (45 Ibs. of 4150 tough material removed) in 13 minutes— 
5 times faster than previously made on a hand-operated turret lathe. This 


is accomplished on 


the new MODEL “MC UNIVERSAL” Acme-Gridley 


Single Spindle Chucking Automatic 


Here's how two outstanding basic advantages of this faster, stronger, more 
universal precision machine pay off: 


MAN POWER SAVING—work cycle is automatically controlled, eliminating 
time losses between loading and unloading the work. 


MODERN DESIGN—5 end working tool slides, each independently operated; 
3 automatically selective feed ranges; accessible tooling, quick change-over; 
free from gadgets; one man runs 2 machines or more. 


Look ahead with us. This “MC UNIVERSAL” is as new as it is different. 
We can’t make delivery promises now because our production lines 
are loaded with bar and chucking automatics, for months ahead, and the 
demand for this new Automatic Chucker presages building them in lots 
to keep costs and prices down. New records are being made and catalog 
MC-53 is ready. Look ahead with us to save. 

* * * 


REMEMBER: Industry can’t do TODAY'S job with YESTERDAY'S tools— 
and be in business TOMORROW. 


The NATIONAL 
INOUE DM OO NVEL Wb 


EAST J3lst STREET EVELAND 8 OHIO 





”... Sir Winston Churchill, 
whose ear is usually to the 
ground, failed to hear... .” 


BRITISH TV starts on p. 112 


broadcasts in the U.S. wer terrupted 
by commercials. This produced a shock 
effect. “We don’t want that here,” 
was the theme of a red-hot public 
reaction. 

Sir Winston Churchill, whose ear is 
usually to the ground, failed for once 
to hear. That gave Clement Attlee, 
leader of the opposition, h hance to 
make capital for the Labor Party. 
Attlee pledged that if the Conservatives 
upset the BBC monopoly, Labor would 
reverse the process when it came back 
to power. 

The television issue was so hot by 
this time that the Conservative govern 
ment decided to back away from an 
carly showdown. The postmaster gen 
eral, who is responsible for the BBC, 
announced last week that the govern 
ment would wait until fall to lay 
down the conditions under which com- 
petitive television “might be per- 
mitted. At the same time he outlined 
some of the safeguards the ¢ rmment 
had in mind 

¢ A supervisory body to advise on 
who should or should not get a broad 
casting license. This bod) uld also 
screen programs and have the right to 
see scripts before they were put on the 
air. 

e A limit to the number of broad 
casting stations any one operator could 
own. 

eA broadcasting license might 
limit the number of operating hours 
and restrict the time and_ position 
allotted to the advertising material in 
any program. 

e The owner of a private station, 
not the sponsors, would b ponsible 
for programs. 
¢New Transmitter—Meanwhile the 
BBC has been given a green light to 
build seven new TV transmitters. 
When these are completed about 18 
mouths from now, the BBC service 
will be available to 90% of the British 
population. But until thi b is fin 
ished, competition won't be allowed. 
And this, of course, gives the BBC a 
powerful start, even if the rnment 
weathers the present storm and decides 
to go ahead with sponsored ‘T\ 

In the end, the Conservat may 
have to give up the fight altogether. In 
that case, BBC television probably 
would start a second program on the 
model of BBC radio, which has three 
programs—“Home’’ (general Light,” 
and “Third” (highbrow). Right 
Britain’s 2.5-million television sets can 
be tuned into only one channel 


now 
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For plastics—Pittsburgh Yarns, 
Roving and Chopped Strand 


Made in the nation’s newest fiber glass 
plant, using a system of controls that 
produces continuous filament fiber to 


extremely uniform diameters, 


PAINTS * GLASS + CHEMICALS 


Perrys seURGH ram. € 


Witay 
G ieee on 


Helps make 
plastics better... 
safer... lighter... 


stronger 


Fiber glass is one of the big reasons why the 
use of plastics continues to expand so rapidily. 
With fiber glass reinforcements, plastic lam- 
inates attain the greatest strength per weight 
ratios of all materials. And they are being 
made to utilize numerous other properties, too 

resistance to high temperatures, to water 
and oils, to electrical stresses, to corrosive 
chemicals and vapors, Important design, pro 
duction and cost advantages are thus being 
realized in the manufacture of many structural 


and electrical products. 


Pittsburgh Fiber Glass is being widely used 
in this field, especially where exceptionally 
uniform fiber diameters are an advantage in 
producing laminates to close tolerances. Our 
technical staff will be glad to lend assistance 
with any application involving the use of 
fiber glass. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Fiber Glass Division, 420 Fort 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. District Offices: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, Washington. 
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e BRUSHES ¢ PLASTICS 


GLlasSa COMPANY 





Ask your Plant Engineer... 


How 


valuable dust 


recovery 
saves dollars 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What’s more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 


background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basic systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-G, 70 Pine 

Street, New York 5, 

New York. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Russian oil and coal will go to Argen- 
tina as part of a $150-million trade pact 
the two countries are about to sign, ac- 
cording to the Argentine Foreign Of- 
fice. It claims Russia will barter 500,- 
000 tons of oil, 300,000 tons of coal, 
and various types of machinery for Ar- 
gentine farm products. 
2 


Netherlands subsidiary has been set up 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp. at Amsterdam 
to apo service and parts for its air- 
craft engines—especially the J-65 used 
in Republic’s F-84F, which a lot of 
NATO nations will soon get under off- 
shore procurement (page 82 
. 


Bill to nationalize drugstores in the 
Philippines (BW—Jun.27'53,p126) was 
vetoed by Philippine President Elpidio 
Quirino. He says it would force his 
country to spend more dollars on drugs 
by ending the Philippine operations of 
U.S. firms such as Sharp & Dohme, 
and E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

e 
Turkey hired Morrison-Knudsen In- 
ternational Co., Inc., San I'rancisco, to 
build a $35.7-million hydroelectric proj- 
ect on the Seyhan River. 

7 
The 3-D bug has struck in Hong Kong. 
A new $500,000 1,600-seat theater es- 
pecially designed for three-dimensional 
movies will be built there soon. 

5 


July 13 is the dav sct by Britain to end 
state ownership of the iron and steel 
industries officially (BW —Jun.27'53, 
pl22). 

s 
General Motors has opened a plant at 
Karachi, Pakistan. It spreads over seven 
acres, is designed to turn out 6,000 
commercial vehicles a yea 

* 


U.S. visitors to Europe should total 
about 450,000 before the year is up, 
according to American 
president Ralph Reed. That would be 
a 10% increase over last yea 

* 


Mitsubishi bank: This old name _ re- 
entered the Japanese business picture 
last week. Since the end of the war it 
has been operating as the Chivoda 
Bank. Now-—like a lot of other Japanese 
companies (BW—Mar.14'53,p164)—it 
has gone back to its prewar name. 
* 

Rubber and tin nationalization is be- 
ing urged by Malavan trade unions. A 
demand was made this week when the 
country’s 320,000 rubber workers had 
their wages cut 5¢ a day because of a 
drop in the world price. 


xpress Co, 
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THE SAME WITH STAINLESS STEEL 


Just as there's usually something else equally savory when the dish you had in mind isn't on 
the menu, there are alternate grades of Allegheny Metal to take the place of types which may 
be temporarily unavailable because of alloy restrictions and defense demands. In most cases 
you'd never know the difference in looks or performance; and in many cases there’s little or no 


change in fabricating methods, and a possible advantage in cost. @ You don't have to wast to 


enjoy the COMPCCICIVE ¢ lge that Allegheny Metal's great strength, corrosion resistance an { clean, 
shining beauty can give you--let us work with you NOW. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal <sat 


sy Me -resteo 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants Ainiess greet 











RDC Introduces A New Dimension 


TWO-CAR Budd RDC “train” pulls out of Boston in the morning at 7:00 

D.S.T., makes seven intermediate stops, and arrives in Albany at 11:15 
D.S.T., just ahead of the Empire State Express trains bound from New York to 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. Many of the Rail Diesel Car passengers make 
this connection and continue westward, 

RDC’s ability to provide express service to main line stopping points, 
either along the main line itself or from branch lines, is bringing the rail 
roads in many parts of the country new and valued patrons. 

The car is nimble as an antelope, starting and stopping so quickly and 
effortlessly that wherever it has been placed in service it has improved the 
schedule. That's why railroads have found it so universally useful for every 
thing from a short commuter run to a haul of more than nine hundred miles 
And it is customary for RDC to halve the operating costs of the equipment 
it replaces. If a railroad serves your community, the day is not distant when 
you will ride in RDC. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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The chances for a truce in Korea look better again this week. 


The Communists have agreed to sign on condition that we keep 
Syngman Rhee in line. 

But that’s exactly where the rub comes. President Eisenhower still 
has no guarantee that Rhee won't kick over the traces after a truce Is 
signed. 

If the South Korean leader does that, the U.S. won’t have much choice 
except to pull out and leave the ROKs to fight alone. 

ae 

Washington officials still have a feeling, though, that Rhee will come 
around in the end. 

During the past two weeks the U.S. has satisfied him that if South 
Korea goes along with the truce he will get (1) plenty of military and 
economic aid; and (2) a defense pact just as binding as the one the U.S. 
has with Australia and New Zealand. (Rhee has been told that the U.S. 
Senate wouldn’t back anything stronger than this.) 


Don’t expect too much from the Big Three foreign ministers meeting 
being held in Washington this weekend. 


Dulles, Salisbury, and Bidault are getting together mainly because 
Western differences are so wide that the heads of state didn’t dare hold 
their scheduled conference at Bermuda (BW-Jul.4’53,p101). 


The central issue still is whether or not the West should propose 
top-level talks with the Russians, especially on the question of German 
unity. 


The British and French foreign ministers will tell Dulles that now is 
the time for Big Four talks. They will base their argument on two points: 


* Moscow is so embarrassed today by the unrest in Eastern Europe 
that it has lost the diplomatic initiative. That gives the West a chance to 
grab it. If we wait until next year, Moscow may have things under contro! 
again. 


¢ The popular pressure for Big Four talks is so strong in Western 
Europe that no government can afford to ignore it. If the Western gov- 
ernments stall much longer, popular support in Europe for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization might be undermined. 
te 
There’s no chance that the U.S. will give way now to British-French 
pressure for talks with the Russians. Washington wants to see how things 
develop behind the Iron Curtain for the rest of the year. 


However, Dulles probably will agree that the West must take a new 
line on German unity. Unification has become the big issue in the West 
German election campaign. 


So the foreign ministers may work out a new formula to satisfy West 
German aspirations. The big pcints wouid be (1) a demand for all-German 
free elections; and (2) return of the Oder-Neisse territories to Germany. 

There may be agreement in Washington, also, that the U.S. should 
offer to ship food into East Germany. 

“ 


European observers expect that Moscow will soon make its own bid 
for German unity. 
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These observers figure that the Kremlin will agree to free elections 
but drop a suggestion that Stalin made last year that a united Germany 
could have a national army. What the Russians will shoot for now is 2 
unified but neutral Germany. 


If this is to be the Soviet line, you can expect Moscow to include an 
offer to sign an Austrian peace treaty. 


Washington expects Moscow to be buttering up Premier Mossadegh of 
Iran before long. 


There is already a hint of a new Soviet policy in the support that 
Mossadegh is now getting from the Tudeh (Communist) party. Until recently 
the Tudeh was backing Kashani, the wild-eyed Moslem leader, against the 
Iranian premier. 


Soviet concessions to Mossadegh might include: 
* Return of the gold that Moscow has owed Teheran since World War I! 
* A new trade and friendship pact with the Soviet Union. 
* Settlement of several border disputes. 


The U.S. is now 100% behind Britain in the Suez dispute. 


Washington doesn’t want the British to pull out of the huge Suez 
base until they get guarantees from Gen. Naguib that (1) Egypt has forces 
ready to defend the Suez, and (2) British technicians can remain (under 


control from London, not Cairo) to keep the base in shape. 


But U.S. officials aren’t sure that solid American support for London 
will prevent trouble in Egypt. They are worried by signs that Naguib is no 
more than a figurehead, that the real power in Cairo is held by a group 
of fanatical young officers who may try to push the British out of Suez by 
force. 

* 


Look for a U.S. agreement with Franco this summer. 


Barring some unexpected hitch, the pact will provide for three-way U.S 
aid to Spain—military, economic, and technical. 

In return, the U.S. wili get the use of a string of Spanish air and nava! 
bases. 

Washington officials are figuring on $226-million for economic and mili- 
tary help for Spain during fiscal 1954. That’s on top of several hundred 
million dollars that will be available from Pentagon funds for construction 
work on the bases. 

* 

Britons are boosting their financial stake in Canada. This week brough' 
the announcement of a new investment company in Toronto, with British 
U.S., and Canadian partners. 

The company, called Triarch Corp., Ltd., will provide financial advice 
for Canadian management, help expand Canadian trade, supply capital and 
management for new industrial and natural resource development projects 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers are the U.S. partners. Lon 
doners—two investment firms, bankers, and institutional investors—own 
the majority of the stock. Canadian partners include T. D’Arcy Leonard 
president of Canada Permanent Trust Co., who will be chairman of the 


new firm. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July |!, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 





Ship arriving from the Near East unloading licorice root 
at the MacAndrews & Forbes Company's Camden pier. 


LICORICE is also a promising industrial product 


All licorice extracts—including the secondary extract, Flotite—are active 
foam producers. Licorice-stabilized foams have a tough, durable bubble 
structure—a fact that might be of enormous importance to you! 

Flotite has found wide application as a wetting, dispersing and foam- 
ing agent in various industrial products. Today it is being discovered, 
or rediscovered, by some of America’s blue-chip corporations. Now, 
more than ever, Flotite is being used experimentally in the develop- 
ment of new products and the improvement of many in general use. 

A similar interest is being shown in the primary licorice extracts. 
These are suitable as flavor modifiers in certain foods, and as flavor 
modifiers, plus foam producers, in beverages with relatively low acid- 
ity. In these fields, too, research is being stepped up. 

Is this research justified? The tobacco industry says yes by using 
over 20,000,000 pounds of licorice yearly to improve the flavor of its 
products. Pharmacy says yes in finding licorice irreplaceable. 

Do you have a problem that licorice or one of its derivatives might 
help you solve? Feel free to write us about it. We should like to 
supply working samples and more information. (For additional uses 
of licorice, refer to the column at your right.) 








MACANDREWS 


Some New or Potential Uses for Licorice 


And Licorice Derivatives 


Flavor for ice cream * Antioxidant to keep chew 
ing gum fresh ¢ Prolonging foam in porter and 
ale ¢ Soft drink flavor * Aging and mellowing 
smoking pipes * Improving meat and fish sauces 
Therapeutic agent in treatment of Addison's 
disease * Component in feeds for hors 

and chickens ¢ Soothing ingredient in 
syrups ¢ Stabilizing acid latex * Flotati 

in ore separation 


Wy fe i our tree 
copies of The Stor of 
Livorice” and Licorice 
Yark Mystery of Indu 
try.” They'll be mailed 
promptly. You're sure to 
find them interesting, and 
you might tind them prof 


itahle as well 


& FORBES COMPANY 


Licorice and Licorice Products « Since 1870 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Plant: Camden, New Jersey 





Raises Are Smaller in 


Recent 
forced management's wage bill up for 
the cighth time since World War IH-— 
but the increase in 1953 will probably 


contract negotiations have 


be the smallest since 1945, and the 
least uniform through industry. 

With the exception of 1949, the 
year that unions settled for pensions 
instead of additional pay, a round 
of wage increases up to 1953 added 
from 10¢ to 184¢ to hourly pay (table, 
above). 

This year settlements are generally 
running less than a dime. If there is 
a “pattern” this year, it is probably 
about 8¢. 
elt’s Not Firm—In other postwar 
years, the first wage settlement in a 
major basic industry became the pat- 
tern for raises not only in that industry 
but in most others as well. ‘The amount 
negotiated might be split up in differ- 
ent ways, but it added up to about the 
same pattern figure. 

So - in 1953, there is no archetype 
that all industries are following. The 
General Motors-United Auto Workers 
(CIO) agreement, which gave increases 
averaging out, as a package, to a little 
more than 7¢ an hour comes closest. 
UAW won additional minor conces- 


sions later from Ford and Clirysler, so 
the auto union’s raises from major 
employers are in a 7¢-8¢ range. 

Increases of this amount have now 
spread through the auto plants, but 
UAW is pressing for larger settlements 
in the tool-and-die industry—15¢ an 
hour in pay hikes and an additional 
10¢ an hour in fringes. ‘The Automo- 
tive ‘Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn. 
offered terms topping those in the big 
auto settlements—mostly in higher 
raises for skilled workers—but UAW 
turned them down. Soon afterward, 
cmployers closed 70 association shops, 
emploving 5,500 in Detroit, to protest 
sporadic slowdowns and wildcat strikes 
in support of UAW demands. 

The 7¢-8¢ terms are expected to be 
extended from auto plants to supplicr 
plants. ‘They are part of the agreement 
that ended the long, costly UAW 
strike at Borg-Warner Corp.’s_ trans- 
mission plant at Muncie, Ind. (BW— 
Jul.4'53,p108). They are being strongly 
resisted, however, in auto's allied farm 
equipment industry with International 
Harvester Co, leading the resistance to 
pattern bargaining. 
¢ Impact on Steel—The 7¢-S¢ increase 
spread quickly from auto industry to 


steel mills. U.S. Steel Corp. took no- 
tice of the GM-UAW terms and raised 
its offered pay increase in bargaining 
with the United Steelworkers (CIO). 
An 84¢-an-hour raise was then nego- 
tiated in fast-moving and friendly wage 
talks. 

Actually, the stecl S4¢ raise adds 
more to paychecks than the increase in 
the auto industry, which has some sub 
stantial raises for skilled workers and a 
number of fringe gains averaged into 
it. For that reason, when 1953 raises 
are finally analyzed, stecl—not auto 
may be considered the pattern-setter. 
But auto instead of steel broke what 
earlier appeared to be a probable no- 
raise front in management, and the 
auto raise almost certainly forced steel 
to a higher raise than it first intended 
te give (BW —Jun.20°53,p27). 

Practically all basic steel producers 
followed U.S. Steel’s lead with 8¢ or 
$4¢ raises—depending on whether. like 
U.S. Steel, they have geographical dif- 
ferentials in pay to climinate. Weirton 
Stecl Co. was well in the fore in 
mecting U.S. Stecl-USW terms. Giv- 
ing 84¢ (even though it has no differ- 
entials to be wiped out) to 11,000 
workers in independent unions in 
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he 


W. Va., 


Weirton, 
Ohio. 

Some steel fabricators conformed 
quickly to the pattern, but many 
turned down USW’s demand for 8¢ 
increases—arguing they should not be 
bound by increases in the more profita- 
ble big mills. 
¢ GE Affected—The impact of auto and 
steel settlements extended quickly to 
General Electric Co., although GE does 
not follow wage patterns as such. GE 
negotiated new wage clauses with the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO), United Electrical 
Workers (Ind.), and 40 small unions, 
giving increases that average out to a 
dittle more than 5¢ an hour. 

According to GE, its bargaining was 
affected by the other settlements in 
this way: GE’s wages are pegged to the 
average going rates (the prevailing 
wages) in its plant communities. UAW 
and USW have contracts in many of 
these communities. When the auto 
and steel raises were announced, GE 
reconsidered—and —_raised—its __ initial 
wage offer to IUE and the other 
unions. It agreed to add 3.15% (in a 
few instances a trifle more) to the 
“adder factor” through which GE ad- 
justs its basic wage rates of September, 
1951, to increased living costs and 
changes in plant-community going 
rates. ‘The “adder factor” is now 12% 
for all GE unions. 

The 3.15% addition to IUE pay 
means a raise of slightly over 5¢ an 
hour, and skilled raises of 1¢ to S¢ an 
hour add a little more to that. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. is cur- 
rently bargaining with IUE and UE, 
but so far is showing no inclination to 
follow cither auto-steel or GE prece- 
dent. Another large employer in clec- 
trical manufacturing, Radio Corp. of 
America, settled with IUE for raises in 
a 6¢-8¢ range. Earlier increases in the 
industry have run as low as 2¢ an hour. 
¢ Settlements—Earlier this year, settle- 
ments came through slowly. Unions 
and emplovers were anxious to see what 
would happen in the bigger negotia- 
tions ahead. Now new wage clauses are 
being announced daily, after bargaining 
that has stuck pretty closely to the 
auto-steel figure 

The California Metal Trades Assn. 
and International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL) announced a 10¢-an-hour in- 
crease for aircraft workers. Refractories 
(firebrick producers) and the United 
Construction Workers, an affiliate of 
the United Mine Workers, signed for 
S4¢. 

Bethlehem Steel and the Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers (CIO) settled a wage dispute 


and Steubenville, 
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with a 7¢ hourly raise for 25,000 em- 
ployed in eight East Coast shipyards. 
On the Pacific Coast, 16,000 members 
ot the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warchousemen’s Union (Ind.) got 6¢ 
hourly increases from the Pacific Man- 
time Assn., after an arbitration. And 
East and Gulf Coast shipping operators 
wound up contract negotiations with 
three CIO maritime unions, giving 6% 
raises and additional overtime-pay con- 
cessions. 

The Northern Division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. and three AFL unions 
negotiated a 5¢ raise for most of 4,200 
workers in three states, 10¢ for mainte- 
nance groups. In the Pacific North- 
west, Weyerhacuser Timber Co. and 
CIO’s International Woodworkers 
reached an agreement on a 5¢-an-hour 
raise, plus a 5¢ increase in the work- 
ers’ meal allowance. The union has 
ordered a strike vote by 35,000 lumber- 
men in five states, hoping to win the 


same terms. The deadline is July 20. 
Meanwhile, 21 small firms and their 
unions, representing 3,720 woodworkers 
renewed the contracts for a year without 
a raise. 

CIO men’s clothing 
AFL women’s apparel workers are 1 
ceiving 10¢ to 124¢ raises. Breweries 
dealing with the AFL ‘Tcamsters or 
CIO Brewery Workers have signed for 
10¢ to 18¢ raises. Construction work 
crs’ raises are ranging from about 5¢ 
an hour to as high as 25¢. In chemicals, 
increases of 5¢ to 15¢ have been re 
ported by AFL and CIO unions. And 
oil companics are offering 4% raises, 
averaging 9¢ an hour. 

A number of glass industry settk 
ments have been reported at about a 
10¢ figure; telephone companies are 
continuing to give increases ranging 
from 5¢ to about 74¢ an hour; in truck 
ing, the range currently seems to be 
from 74¢ to 20¢. 


workers and 


The New Boss Conciliator 


McCoy, picked by Eisenhower, is a quiet man who 
leans to the practical side. He may bring a trend to more 


‘preventive mediation.” 


Whitley P. McCoy, designated by 
President Eisenhower as the nation’s 
No. 1 troubleshoeter in industrial dis- 
putes, is a mild-appearing, soft-voiced 
Southerner with some definite ideas 
about how labor-management troubles 
can be minimized. 

Once confirmed as director of the 
Vederal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service—Senate hearings were held this 
week—McCoy plans to move slowly in 
what he considers to be an already 
efficient agency. Eventually, though, 
there might be some policy changes. 
Good as FMCS is, McCoy feels that 
“time and lots of minds” can improve 
it. 
¢ Preventive—l’or instance, there is the 
possibility of more “preventive media- 
tion” in FMCS. Eisenhower advo- 
cated this in his pre-election cam- 
paigning, when he pointed out that the 
time of mediation should be advanced 
to have it begin before disputes flare 
up rather than, as frequently now, after 
the parties are in a stubborn mood. 

McCoy, who will approach the job of 
director of FMCS in a practical rather 
thaa a theoretical way, thinks that 
there is a lot of value in preventive 
mediation. But he isn’t committed to 
it, and he sees disadvantages in such 
a program that must be weighed 
against the advantages. 


He is concerned, for example, over 
the possibility that a preventive media- 
tion program might put federal me- 
diators into the middle of collective 
bargaining prematurely, and that their 
presence mht reduce real and direct 
negotiatio);. vetween the parties. Mc 
Coy feels suongly that there should be 
a minimum of government interfer 
ence in bargaining. ‘The more you can 
gct management and labor to sit down 
together and bargain together, McCoy 
savs, the better off evervbody is going 
to be. 
¢ Open Mind-—Still, McCoy says he 
has an open mind on any proposals for 
“a great many improvements that can 
be made in the mediation process.” 

However, he isn’t sympathetic to on 
proposal that has been made by Seer 
tary of Labor Martin Durkin, who 
wants FMCS put into the Dept. of 
Labor “for housekeeping purposes.” 
McCoy has opposed this in the past, 
and still docs. He believes FMCS 
should continue as an independent 
agency for one reason: It must rely on 
the confidence of employers, and that 
confidence might not be placed so 
readily on an agency in the Dept. of 
Labor as on one that is independent 
of it. 

McCoy opposes compulsory arbitra- 
tion in any form, although he feels 
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NEW BEAUTY 1 summon 


INDUSTRIAL SIDING 


New Cochran Foil Company plant, Lovisville, 
Ky. Installation by MacArthur Company, 
one of Reynolds approved jobber-erectors, 
for the Austin Company, Gen’! Contractors. 


REYNOLDS Letime ALUMINUM 
RIBBED EMBOSSED SIDING 


New beauty, plus the proved efficiency of .032” alumi- 
num industrial siding ...the freedom from rust and 
resistance to corrosion that mean low maintenance (no 
painting) ... the heat reflectivity that cuts cooling costs 
in summer, fuel costs in winter. It’s what industrial 
builders have long sought... the modern metal in 
modern architectural design. And it still is low in final 
applied cost! DESCRIPTION: 


C I ._ ial di lati o METAL THICKNESS: .032" (22 U.S. Std. Ga 
omprehensive material and installation service now FINISH: Stipple-embossed. 


available through an approved jobber-erector system. LENGTHS: 5’, 51%’, 6', 614’ and so on to 
For literature, call the nearest Reynolds office listed 1314’; also 13’10’. Special lengths to order. 
under “Building Materials” in classified phone books of WIDTH: Over-all width 3354, nominal cov- 
principal cities. Or write Reynolds Metals Company, erage 32". 

Building Products Division, 2021 South Ninth Sct., RIBS: Pitch 4" center to center, depth 1". 
Louisville 1, Kentucky, WEIGHT: 59 Ibs. per 100 square feet. 


YNOLDS 88 ALUMINUM 





NEW BEAUTY 
AND EFFICIENCY 


In Acoustical Treatment 


REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 
ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


New beauty, with this embossed alumi- 
num... in either natural or white finish. 
New efficiency in noise reduction...even 
for Jarge industrial areas. Low in first 
cost, low in maintenance. High-speed in- 
stallation...minimum work interruption. 
Adaptable to any air-conditioning... high 
thermal insulation value reduces cooling 
and heating cost. Fire-resistant. And any 
section is movable for access to utilities! 
Millions of square feet have already been 
installed and millions more are being 
specified. Write for literature and list of 
Franchised Applicators, 

Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 
1, Kentucky. 


(08 ACCESS "0 viarras 
wm en 
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that “we may eventually be drawn to 
it in the public utility field.” He feels 
that fact-finding is a very useful tool in 
disputes big enought to warrant it; hear- 
ings focus public attention on the issue 
in dispute and bring the force of public 
opinion to bear on the parties. It 
fact-finders under ‘Taft-Hartlev’s emer- 
gency disputes clause could make rec- 
ommendations, he believes, fact-finding 
might be even more successful. He dis- 
likes the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes, although he recognizes that 
“as a last resort” an injunction might 
be justified in situations where the na- 
tional welfare is threatened. 

Generally, as he sees it, F MCS policy 
should be: Let management and labor 
bargain without interference; help 
them when they need it, but do not 
force mediation on them. 
¢ Field Man—McCoy’s views are those 
of a field man in PMCS. His back- 
ground includes 12 years as a per diem 
conciliator and mediator first under the 
old U.S. Conciliation Service and then 
the successor, ! MCS. Before he joined 
the Conciliation Service, he was a trial 
examiner for the National Labor Rela 
tions Board during summer “working 
vacations” from teaching in the School 
ot Law of the University of Alabama. 
He also was an arbitrator for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and is active 
in both the American Arbitration 
Assn, and the National Academy of 
Arbitrators. 

McCoy's designation to head FMCS 


came as a surprise to most in manage- 


outside the 
Because 


ment and labor. Few, 
South, even knew his name. 
of the importance of the man who 
heads FMCS when labor troubles flare, 
there were a lot of inquiries about “the 
McCov” chosen to succeed David | 

Cole and, for vears before him, Cyrus 
Ching. 

e Legal ‘Training—Born in 1594 in 
Washington, McCoy went to school 
there and then to Dartmouth, where he 
was graduated in 1916. Tle emerged 
from the Navy in World War I as a 
lieutenant (junior grade) then took a 
law degree at George Washington Uni 
versity. He practiced law for a short 
time in Washington, then went to the 
University of Alabama as an assistant 
professor in the School of Law. Exce pt 
for two vears of teaching elsewhere, and 
a few vears of private practice in Mont 

gomery, Ala., and Tampa, Fla., he has 
been at the University of Alabama eve 
since. 

But describing him as a professor of 
law is misleading. He has been on 
only nominally for several vears. Most 
of his work time has been devoted to 
professional arbitration. He is perma 
nent arbitrator for United Airlines and 
a half dozen others. He is 
and recognized professionally in this 
field. And he has the confidence of 
management (although the bluntne: 
of his awards is sometimes criticized) 
and of labor (though he once 
union hackles rise by ruling the union 
wrong in 12 of 13 grievance arbitration 
cases). 


successtul 


made 


New Projects for the Oldsters 


$5-million retirement homes development launched 
by Upholsterers International Union is symptomatic of 
increased attention being given workers over 65. 


The small but progressive Upholster- 
ers International Union (AFL) last 
week got rolling on a $5-million project 
to set up retirement homes for mem- 
bers who stop work at 65. It’s starting 
off with a $14-million expenditure this 
vear on the ambitious experimental 
venture. 

U.1.U.’s move points up the increas- 
ing attention both labor and manage- 
ment are giving the growing group of 
supcrannuated workers. Other unions 
are watching closely. And several large 
companies have consulted the Florida 
State Improvement Commission for in- 
formation that might lead to some 
management-sponsored retirement vil- 
lages. 
¢ Noninstitutional — The upholsterers’ 
project is situated on a 6]4-acre site 
they purchased just north of West Palm 
Beach on Florida’s lower east coast. It 
will include, when completed, a con- 


valescent or rest home, a communit 
center, a clinic, and 500 cottages to be 
rented—at about $48 a month 
sioners receiving the industry’s $120 
a-‘month retirement check 

What makes this project different 
from others sponsored in the past by 
unions is this: Previous retirement proj 
ects have been, for the most part, in 
stitutional—but U.I.U.’s will not bi 
The retired workers will not be treated 
as a group receiving some mild form of 
charity or assistance, but rather as on 
brought together to live as it wants to 
on a lowest-possible cost basi 

This is an important consideration 
The Sailors Union of the Pacific (AFI 
and others have found that the institu 
tional-type homes leave a lot to b 
desired (BW—Jan.3'53,p74). The older 
group wants something clse—if on! 
recognition. 

This showed up clearly in 


to pen 


Detroit, 
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Precisioneered ! 


Universal Precisioneered Balls 
are, as the name suggests, 
engineered to precise 
tolerances .. . round all over, 
within ten-millionths of an 
inch. Extreme accuracy. 
Mirror finish. Quality- 
control throughout. 

Where high speeds, silent 
operation, and minimal 
torsional resistance are 

musts, specify Universal 
Precisioneered Balls of chrome 
or stainless steels. Universal 
balls are also produced in 

all standard grades in chrome, 
Stainless, bronze, solar 
aluminum and special 
materials...all 100% inspected, 
all individually gauged. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO,, PA. 








"GERLINGER CARRIERS 


LONG 
LOADS 


s. yet allow 
“Oe; quRns 


. . Says @ prominent mill owner 
who operates a fleet of Gerlinger 
Medel 4MH Carriers. The longer load 
lift capacity, plus the short turning 
maneuverability of a 110” wheel- 
base, make the 4MH Gerlinger ovt- 
standing for fast material 

handling in restricted areas. 

Our new brochure describes 

the complete line of 

Gerlinger Carriers... 

Send for your copy today! 





where the Retired Autoworkers Or- 
ganization—made up of retired ClO 
autoworkers (BW—Feb.9’52,p36)—has 
drawn the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
into a program of social work among 
pensioned workers. Before RAO got 
going, UAW had undertaken some 
limited activities in this field, but not 
cnough to suit the oldsters. Currently, 
the auto union is setting up a network 
of social centers for its pensioners. It’s 
also giving a little exploratory considera- 
tion to the establishment of retirement 
homes on the U.I.U. model. 

¢ Labor’s Stake—Labor’s interest in the 
older group is twofold: It sincerely be- 
lieves that retired workers should look 
forward to a comfortable and happy 
future (Walter Reuther of UAW says 
pensions should go up to $250 a month 
to make this possible) and it sees a need 
for keeping the retired workers’ loyalty 
and partisanship. There is an obvious 
reason for the second point: the size of 
the retired workers group, and its in- 
creasing role in the nation’s cconomy 
and its political life. 

¢ Management Slant—Management has 
similar reasons for making an effort to 
retain its retired workers’ loyalty. It 
also realizes that an unhappy retired 
worker, with nothing to do except hang 
around the plant gate for a chance to 
talk to those going in and out, is a 
threat to employee morale. 

What can a company do without 
seeming paternalistic? Several U.LU. 
emplovers already have arranged to 
cooperate with the union’s retirement 
village project by building “community 
houses” on the village grounds—struc- 
tures with ten or more rooms to rent 
to those on company pensions, at rock- 
bottom cost. Many emplovers in other 


industrics arc broadening ecmployec- 
communications programs to cover 
those on pension lists. 

¢ Swelling Ranks—Largely, though, 
management like the unions is just 
now getting to the point of recognizing 
how extensive the new 65-and-older 
economic group really is, its potenti- 
alitics, and the problems it poses. The 
1950 census confirmed what many re- 
search agencies already knew: the ranks 
of the retired age-group are growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

The 65-and-over group is around the 
12-million mark today. ‘The census esti- 
mates there will be 14-million in the 
group by 1955, over 15-million in 
1960, and something over 20-million in 
1975. This adds up to a 67% expected 
gain in the older-aged group over the 
next 20 vears. 

Another wav to put it is this: In 
1940, 7% of the population was 65 
or over; in 1950, 8.2% were, and by 
1960 the estimate is that 9.2% will be 
at least 65. 
¢ Pension Burden—With people reach- 
ing 65 at the rate of about 1,000 a day 
in this countrv, both government and 
industry pension costs are building up 
all the time. Unions are pension-minded 
now and are pushing harder than ever 
for new and increased retirement bene- 
fits. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 20% of the people covered 
bv Social Security are also covered by 
some 14,000 private industry plans. 
This figures to something over 9-mil- 
lion employees. 
¢ Current Thinking—The situation is 
causing both the public and industry 
to give more thought to the whole 
subject of retirement. Industry and 
government groups are showing a tend- 
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ency to reappraise the whole pension 
concept—to reconsider what share gov- 
emment, private industry, and the in- 
dividual should have in the responsi- 
bility of supporting the aged. 

At a recent insurance underwriters 
forum in New York City on problems 
of retirement, representatives of private 
industry and government compared 
notes. Allen D. Marshall, who heads 
General Electric’s cmployee benefits 
service department, said he thought any 
pension or retirement plan should be 
three-pronged: 

¢ The individual must have a plan 
of his own to provide for old age. 

e The emplover and employee 
must cooperate on a joint plan to 
supplement this. 

¢ A government plan must provide 
a minimum floor only—as a_ barrier 
against destitution. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser 
to the Commissioner of Social Security, 
switched the emphasis. In his view, 
private pension programs are necessary, 
but only to supplement government 
aid and the individual’s own source of 
income, if any. 
¢ Finding Interests—A secondary worry 
that harasses personnel men is keeping 
emplovees happy about approaching 
retirement. I:mplovers are trving to 
impress On prospective pensioners that 
retirement from workbench and time 
clock need not mean the end of pro- 
ductive or creative life. The theme is 
that the last phase of life may be better 
than the first—if properly planned. 

But there are varied points of view 
as to how much should be done bv a 
company in helping emplovees plan for 
retirement. Manv resent efforts to bore 
into their personal lives as paternalistic. 
Others have no desire to take up a 
hobby in their old age. 

Some companies find that a less per- 
sonal wav of helping emplovees over 
the retirement hump is to give them 
free subscriptions to publications 
planned exclusively for their age group. 
One such publication is the monthly 
magazine Lifetime Living published by 
the Christian Herald and aimed at the 
40-plus age group (BW—Mav3'52,p40). 
The publisher has found that where lim- 
ited subscriptions were given by a com- 
pany, emplovees frequently renewed on 
their own initiative. 

Arthur C. Croft Publications is an- 
other newcomer in this field. It’s four- 
page folder The Sixty-Club Bulletin is 
aimed at employees who are retired or 
about to retire. A company can pur- 
chase quantity lots on a sliding cost 
scale. 

Manv companies already have put 
retired emplovees on their house-organ 
mailing list. ‘The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. also slips in a supplement 
four times a vear exclusively for the re- 
tired. 
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Guy Farmer, 40-year-old Washington 
labor attorney, is President Eisenhower's 
choice to fill the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of Paul Herzog. Farmer, 
who has been associated with former 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson in 
the Washington law firm of Steptoe & 
Johnson, filled various legal posts on 
NLRB’s staff between 1937 and 1945. 

. 
New president of Al'L’s office workers’ 
union, Howard Coughlin, of New York, 
has a record of vigorous organizing— 
which means the union will shortly step 
up its efforts to unionize the big and 
important white-collar group. Cough- 
lin, campaigning for a “revitalized” 
union, defeated Paul R. Hutchings for 
the presidency. 

. 
Unity House, Pennsylvania mountain 
icsort of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union (AFL), will get 
Sl-million worth of new housing and 
recreational facilities. The resort now 
includes 45 buildings valued at $2- 
million (BW—Jun.16'51,p30). 

e 
Fox Theater in St. Louis is in federal 
court, testing a demand by AFL 
motion-picture operators for a third 
man in projection booths when *D 
films are screened. The union contends 
there’s extra work. Fox savs the union 
is featherbedding, wants the demand 
outlawed. 

. 
It’s illegal to insist “in bad faith and 
for reasons other than national security” 
that a union agree to a contract clause 
requiring officers to sign non-Com- 
munist oaths. NLRB so ruled in an 
old case involving Square D Co., in 
Los Angeles, and the independent left- 
wing United Electrical Workers (BW— 
Apr.12’52,p184). The board _ said 
Square D “insistence upon this clause 
(was motivated) by a desire never to 
reach an agreement with this union,” 
and was “an illegal refusal to bargain.” 
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Pacemaking 


in coated products research 
opens way to new fields of 
industrial application 


Just a little less than a half-century 
ago, the first steps in the impregnat- 
ing and coating of fabrics for use as 
electrical insulation were being 
taken at a few small plants like the 
three-man factory of Irvington Var- 
nish & Insulator Company. 


Since 1905, Irvington research 
has been consistently devoted to 
the development of new varnishes 
and the investigation of synthetics 
for the coating of fabrics, and to the 
study of the properties resulting 
from the application of these mate- 
rials to both natural and synthetic 
types of fibers. 


Meeting the needs of the elec- 
trical industry called for constant 
study at Irvington of both coating 
materials and fabrics, to produce 
insulating materials that would 
meet new requirements for such op- 
erating conditions as higher temp- 
eratures, corrosive atmospheres 
and exposure to weathering. 

Research on these new coated 
fabrics led the way not only to 
wider applications in the electrical 
industry, but also to many other 
fields of use. Wall paneling, cargo 
covers, heat sealing equipment and 
covers for chemical tables are 
among these applications. 

These advances at Irvington 
have been made possible through 
a coordinated program of product 
investigation. Proposed new prod 
ucts are first evaluated by a screen- 
ing committee who study the mar- 
ket potentials, availability of raw 
materials, competition, and produc- 
tion facilities. Approved products 
are then placed on the research 
agenda of the company. 


Each of the company’s four divi 
sions—coated products (includinc 
insulating varnishes); extrude 
plastics; chemica!s; and laminaie/ 
and coated products—maintains i: 
own research laboratory. The work 
of all of these individual labora 
tories is integrated by a central co- 
ordinating committee. 

The story of Irvir.gton research in 
coated fabrics for both electrica) 
and non-electrical uses is told in 
more detail in the folder, “This is 
Irvington.” We'll be glad to send 
you a copy. Irvington Varnish & In- 
sulator mpany, 20 Argyle Ter- 
race, Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
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MITSUBISHI 
BANK, LTD. 


Known as THE CHIYODA BANK, 
LTD. from October ist 1948 


Femilies name 


old and 


HEAD OFFICE 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES 
(186 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


11, Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


Cable Add: CHYODABANK 








Make More Calls 
with a Rented 


ave “your car”, 
; er you are, for bus- 
inéss or pleasure, by mak- 
opti with any 
NATIONAL member. 
You'll appreciate the cour- 
teous service, the economy 
and dependability of the 
easy-driving late models. 


Look in the yellow pages of your 
‘phone directory for NATIONAL 
members or write for a directory 
and National Courtesy Card to: 


w- NATIONAL 


CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


209 WASHINGTON « 


$s?’ 1OUIS 3, MO 
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Pittsburgh Lights Up 


“Nothing down—and 10 years to 
pay.” 

Those are the terms under which 
municipalitics—from small towns to 
cities the size of Pittsburgh—may now 
buy new, completely installed street 
lighting systems. 

This pioncering type of financing is 
part of a plan created by Broadway 
Maintenance Corp. for municipalities 
desiring to acquire modern lighting 
systems on the installment plan. Other 
selling points are: no extras; no labor 
problems; and cheaper lighting costs. 

The plan, for the first time, enables 
both big cities and little towns to ob- 
tain such improvements without new 
bond issues, without other forms of 
municipal borrowing, without affecting 
the existing credit or debt limit, and 
without increasing cither budget or 
appropriation, 
¢ Self-Liquidating—Broadway Mainte- 
nance Corp. says the operating savings 
of its systems will more than pay for 
the cost in the 10 vears that the in- 
stallments run. It cites the case of 
Pittsburgh, where annual payments of 
about $150,000 are more than covered 
by annual savings of $185,000, with a 
surplus of $350,000 to be left at the 
end of the 10-year contract. 

BMC hopes that this sort of arith- 
metic will persuade a lot of cities to 
break with the traditional system of 
installing street lighting. In the past, 
a city that wanted new lighting nor- 
mally would get in touch with its local 


utility, have it install the lights, and 
then pay rent on the fixtures in addi 
tion to paying for power and main 
tenance. 

BMC is an “‘old pro” in street light 
ing. It has been handling lighting 
construction and maintenance for 
private companies since 1925, and for 
municipalities since 1937 when it 
signed its first contract with New York 
At present, its jobs includ 1) con 
struction and installation of all street 
lighting and traffic signals in New York 
City, (2) servicing all street lighting in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Richmond, 
and (3) servicing New York City’s 15, 
000 parking meters. 
¢ In Pittsburgh—It is only in the field 
of street lighting, however, that the 
company offers modernization on_ the 
installment plan. Pittsburgh thus fai 
has been the biggest city to buy new 
strect lighting by the BMC plan 

A construction contract between 
Pittsburgh and BMC in 1948 called 
for the company to provide and install 
a new modern street lighting system 
throughout the entire city, title to pass 
to Pittsburgh immediately on installa 
tion of each item of equipment 

Kor the new Pittsburgh 
agreed to pay around $1.6-million (the 
total invoiced cost) in equal monthh 
installments over a period of 10 years 
Each installment, in othe 
1/120 of the total. 

The $1.6-million was th 
cost to Pittsburgh of th« 


system 


vords, wa 


complet 
cquipment 
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On Installment Plan 


installation package. There were no 
cxtras. 

¢ Insurance Funds—To work out the 
Pittsburgh arrangement, BMC asked 
several insurance Companies to submit 
bids for handling the financing. The 
result: BMC negotiated a separate 
agreement with Guardian Life Insur 
ence Company of New York to ad 
\ance up to $1.3-million to finance the 
Pittsburgh lights. ‘The interest rate 
charged by the insurance company was 

/O.% 

Each month until the installation 
was finished last vear, Guardian Life 
advanced 75% of the amounts invoiced 
by BMC to the city for completed in 
stallation work, holding 25% as a re 
scrve. All payments are made by the 
city directly to the insurance company, 
ind as each payment is received, the 
25% reserve is settled with BMC. The 
contract between Pittsburgh and BMC 
contains a provision for prepayment, 
with sliding charges. 
¢ Rented Lights—Before the renova- 
tion, Pittsburgh was spending around 
$725,000 a vear to operate strect lights 
rented from Duquesne Light Co., 
of which went back to the carbon ar 
lights of the carly 1900s. (This figure 
included energy, rental of equipment 
and maintenance.) 

The new lighting system, BMC 
points out, has reduced annual energs 
and maintenance costs to around $540, 
000, and eliminated rental charges en 
tirely. 


some 
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Pittsburgh, it adds, signed up BMC 
to handle its street lighting maintenance 
for 10 years, and the cost of this service 
is included in the $540,000. 

lhe new equipment is said to have 
a normal useful life of at least 30 years, 
which can be extended indefinitely 
with proper care and maintenance. 
BMC says that Pittsburgh, therefore, 
should continue to save around $185,- 
000 a year for more than 20 years after 
the lights are paid for, and during this 
time obtain the other advantages of 
good street lighting. 
¢ Overdue—Throughout the nation re- 
placement of present street lighting 
systems with facilities designed to meet 
today’s needs is long overdue, say 
municipal officials and traffic authorities. 

Around 90% of the 4.5-million street 
lamps in this country are obsolete and 
inadequate, according to the American 
Public Works Assn. Good strect light- 
ing cuts down night traffic accidents, 
reduces crime, and stimulates retail 
tradk 

A study by the Street & ‘Traffic 
Safety Lighting Bureau of Cleveland 
over a 12-month period showed that 
night traffic fatalities in 18 citics were 
reduced 93.6% by modernizing street 
lighting. 
¢ Specialists—One reason BMC is able 
to handle lighting jobs at minimum 
cost is that it has specialized in the 
work for a quarter of a century. It has 
skilled personnel for planning modern- 


ization. It has hundreds of maintenance 





TELLS HOW 10 
FIT PAPER OR 
CARD T0 YOUR 
RECORDS JOB 


|S ped the inside story on how papers 
and index cards are made so they'll 
stand hard wear. Whether your problem 
is wear from constant use, or deteriora 
tion from age, this booklet will tell you 
how to select the right paper or card. It's 
called “Papers and Index Cards that Wear 
Better and Last Longer”. Whatever your 
record-keeping or accounting needs, Par 
sons ledger papers or index cards will do 
the best job for you. Here’s why 
® You can have “color-control” ® by 
having cards and sheets, for each pur 
pose, in matching colors. 
No strained eyes if you use Parsons 
paper, with its special no-glare surface 
Whether erased by rubber, scratcher or 
chemicals, these papers and cards will 
have a smooth surface, the same color 
You choose from a wide variety of 
weights, sizes, colors and strengths— 
so you get just what you need, and 
economically. 
Parsons papers and cards are built for 
bookkeeping—machine or hand —be 
cause we've studied the requirements 
of systems of posting and using, and 
made the paper fit the need. 
Parsons papers and cards are made 
with tough, flexible new cotton fibers 
Precision controls in processing and 
sheet - by - sheet guarantee 
high and consistent quality. Yet Par 
sons prices are down there, grade for 
grade, with the others 


Get Booklet on Selecting Right Paper 
Many cheaper papers can be had, but you 
know what a mess you can get into by 
trying to “shave” a few cents. /t's the 
labor in accounting and bookkeeping that 
costs real money, Good—but not expen 
sive—moaterials, like Parsons papers and 
cards, more than pay their way, They 
save labor because they're easier to work 
with. Send today for your free copy of 
our booklet that tells how and why. 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 71 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Prentice-Hall, Bauer & Black Div. of the 
a — o., Wm. Wrigley, Jr., scores of 

poten oe fpocations, for years have used 
TRAVELET 


ERs because they 
ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 
M CONTROL travel expenses 


INCREASE productive time 

M MINIMIZE cash advances 

You'll be amazed at the advantages 
your company and traveling person- 

je will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 

Write for information. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1894 
GREENWICH, CONN, 
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MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance ted 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
heenses, bookkeeping of 

other countless conmtu- 
shons of truc kownersiip 

Yet you always have 3 

clean truck, your size, 

ath your name 
pa ng supplied but 
the driver! 


DON’T| 
BUY- 


Ye ky= 
YOUR TRUCKS 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLLINOIS 


Members ia principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin B-6 





4,000,000 P1 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Comnlete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BGETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTHACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demenstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—— 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 
equipment; etc., may be found in BUSINESS 
WEEK'S own classified advertising section 
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trucks, the bulk of them special pur- 
pose vehicles designed and built in the 
company’s own shops. In maintenance 
work, it keeps in touch with its servic- 
ing trucks by two-way radio. 

When a community decides to over- 
haul its lighting system, it is customary 
to have a survey made. This can cost 
$25,000 to $50,000 in a fairly large 
city. BMC, however, makes the survey 
free when called in to make recom- 
mendations. 
¢ Other Systems—Installment-payment 
lighting projects are being worked out 
by BMC with a number of smaller 
municipalities in New York, including 
Mount Vernon, Harrison, and Port 
Chester. 

In the case of Mount Vernon, the 
present street lighting system costs the 
taxpavers $60,000 a year to operate, 
compared with $32,000 for the pro- 
posed new system. The $28,000 saving 
will more than cover the yearly install- 
ment payments required to pay for the 
new lights in full in 10 years. More- 
over, the city will obtain six times the 
present illumination. 

In Harrison, the town now is spend- 
ing $32,000 a year to operate what is 
considered an outmoded street lighting 
system. Under a BMC plan, modern 
lighting can be installed that will sup- 
ply three times more lights and, at 
the same time, reduce operating Cx- 
penses to $22,000 a year. The $10,000 
saving, savs BMC, is sufficient to cover 
10-vear installment payments. 

In Port Chester, a BMC report is 
nearing completion, and an installment 
plan is being drawn. 
¢ Narrowing Fields—“Flectric power 
companies are primarily in the business 


of producing and selling electrical en- 
ergy,” says Sidney P. Lipkins, president 
of BMC, who founded the company 
25 years ago. “There was a time in the 
carly days when the power companies 
distributed light bulbs to users. There 
was a time when they wired houses 
free. 

“Those days have now passed. You 
buy new bulbs in retail stores and the 
private electrical contractor does the 
wiring and charges you for it. 

“Many of the bigger, more progres- 
sive utility companies arc now coming 
around to the view that installation and 
maintenance of street lights is a spe- 
cialized job for lighting experts. The 
lighting craftsman can do the job more 
efficiently, and thus, more economi- 
cally.” 
¢ Own Capital—BMC handles smaller 
installment-payment contracts (up to 
$250,000) within its own working 
capital. It has a plan in the works, 
though, to pool, say, three or four 
small contracts and offer them to in- 
surance companies on a basis similar 
to that under which the Pittsburgh 
contract was placed with Guardian 
Life. 

“Ten years seems to be the magic 
number in the length of term of in- 
stallment payments on a lighting system 
renovation or replacement,” Lipkins 
adds. “The 10-year term seems pre- 
ferred by both the municipalities and 
the institutional investors.” 

The basic aim behind BMC’s pack- 
age plan, however, is not to become a 
constructor. 

“After all, primarily,” Lipkins points 
out, “we are in the lighting mainte- 
nance business.” 


Freight Cars at Bargain Rentals 


from Morrison for a seven-year period. 


Little railroads that need freight cars 
may now lease rolling stock at a new 
low monthly rental. 

The available cars are rebuilt jobs, but 
they are fully reconditioned and hold as 
much as brand-new cars. 

The rental plan, originated by R. L. 
Morzison, president of the Morrison 
Railway Supply Corp. of Buffalo, is a 
variation of that worked out by Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society under 
which big roads can rent new cars (BW 
—Apr.5'50,p92), 
¢ $2 A Day—The monthly rental under 
the Morrison plan has not becn made 
public. But since a road carns a $2 
credit for cach day a car is on some 
other road’s tracks, the lease cost figures 
to something less than $60 a month. 

The first road to use the new plan is 
the 17l-mi. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town RR. That road was short of cars 


and didn’t want to buy more. 


So the AC&Y leased 139 box cars 


eIn the Red—Any railroad man will 
tell vou that a road that doesn’t have 
enough cars stands to lose money. With- 
out enough cars, a carrier may find most 
of its units on someone else’s tracks. 
While the cars on other tracks earn 
credits, the carrier, in to serve 
its customers, may have to borrow even 
more cars from other roads at a debit 
of $2 per car daily. 

Thus, a road can end up the year 
with more of an equipment hire debit 
than equipment hire credit. 

The AC&Y had an equipment hire 
debit of $335,000 in 195] And in 
1952 it got more cars, and reduced the 
debit to $248,000. 

Morrison buys used cars from big 
roads that find it cheaper to buy or 
lease new units than to recondition old 
ones. Morrison reconditions these cars, 
and gets a fleet of rentable cars at half 
the cost of brand-new units. 


orde! 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





New York’s Bankers Trust Co.—follow- 
ing its neighbor, Manufacturers ‘Trust 
Co. (BW—Jul.4'53,p115)—will hike in- 
terest rates on consumer loans next 
weck. Bankers ‘Trust’s rate on under- 
$500 personal loans will be raised from 
3.83% to 5% discount; from $500 to 
$3,500, the rise will be 4.5%. Secured 
loans and those on 1952 and 1953 
autos will continue to cost 3.33%, but 
rates on loans secured by pre-1952 cars 
go up sharply. 
a 
New money financing Le $11- 
billion in first half of 1953. ‘That's the 
highest January-June Some on record, 
according to New York’s Vederal Re- 
serve Bank. In the same 1952 months, 
intermediate-term and long-term capital 
raised by business and governments 
came to only $9.5-billion. 
° 

Leading carpet makers are taking steps 
against being caught again with their 
inventories up. Alexander Smith, Inc. 
(BW—May23'53,p130) closed its large 
Yonkers (N. Y.) plant last week, will 


shut it down again the week before the 
annual two-week vacation _ period, 
which begins July 27. Artloom Carpet 
Co. closed its plant June 29, will not re- 
open until workers return from the two- 
week vacation period Aug. 10. 
4 
Textron, Inc., has bought for around 
$3-million inventories and business of 
Il’. Burkart Mfg. Co., maker of bats 
and cotton pads sold to auto, furniture, 
and mattress trades. Burkart plants 
have been bought—at an undisclosed 
price—by Market Square Trust (the 
Textron profit-sharing trust) and will be 
leased to ‘Textron. Net annual rental 
will be 20% of the first $1-million, 
plus 10% of all remaining net profits 
of the Burkart business. 
* 

IT&T shareholders will be offered 
$35.9-million new 20-year convertible 
debentures. Proceeds of the financing 
(whose success has been guaranteed by 
an investment banking syndicate) will 
be used to retire domestic bank loans 
“and for other corporate purposes.” 


Here’s How That "Mills Plan” Tax 
Wallop Shows Up in Bank Loans 


Cuisine Renetien 
Billions of Dollars OP s 
$24 





Source: Federal Reserve Board 


. 
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Making water 
work harder! 


@ Water alone won't work —it takes soap 
to get Butch really clean! 

Today the soap industry is making 
water work harder than ever with new 
synthetic detergents of greater wetting 
and emulsifying power—even in hard 
water or acid solutions where soaps 
won't work. 

As a matter of fact, 40% of the cleaning 
agents now in use are synthetic detergents 
Over half of them are alkyl! ary! sulfo- 
nates, known in practically every home in 
America by their short trade names such 
as Fab*. They're made from a combina- 
tion of sulphuric acid and benzene-like 
oils which is then neutralized to form the 
non-corrosive sulfonate. ALOYCO valves 
made of Aloyco 20 and Inconel to with- 
stand corrosiveness of the basic ingre- 
dients are widely used by the three leading 
firms in the soap field, as well as by other 
processors of synthetic detergents 

These harder working “soaps’’ repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the many 
creations of modern chemistry that flow 
through ALOYCO corrosion-resistant 
valves during their processing. ALOYCO 
—in its engineering, research, testing and 
manufacturing has kept pace. with the 
technical growth of the industries it serves 
ALOYCO valves go hand-in-hand with 
chemical progress 

If your business involves chemical proc- 
essing, write to ALOYCO about your own 
valve needs 


*Registered Trade mark Colgate-Polmelive-Peet Co 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1320 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, M. J. 
3.18 
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DODGE REPORTS 


with over 1000 field men 


Find out how Dodge Reports 
can help you get more business. 
Write today for free ‘‘How to 
Use” book. Dept. 85313 
sw BOOCE 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE (onsoaatios 


“BUSINESSMEN plan to increase 
manufacturing capacity by 16 per 
cent between now and 1956. By 
1956, they also expect sales to 
increase by 10 per cent.'' These 
are among the key findings of the 
sixth annual McGraw-Hill survey of 
business’ plans for new plants and 
equipment. 


For your free copy of the com- 
plete, 16-page report write us for 
““BUSINESS' PLANS.” 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 








THE MARKETS 


Municipal Bond Yield Hits 14-Year High 
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Percent Yield 
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MUNICIPAL BOND YIELD: THE RISE HALTS—BUT.. 


It Can't Drop Much 


Municipal bond dealers had one of 
their happiest July 4ths last weekend. 
For the first time in months—thanks to 
Federal Reserve Svstem moves to hike 
the supply of loanable bank funds (BW 
—Jun.27'53,p34)—the rise in yields 
(chart) was checked. Prices of the bond 
dealers’ wares began moving up. 

How far the advance will carry is 

anyone's guess. It might be smart not 
to be over-influenced bv the current 
ballvhoo. ‘Thus far, the market's per- 
formance has nowhere near matched the 
new enthusiasm of the bond crowd. 
e Yardstick—As the chart above indi- 
cates, Standard & Poor's municipal 
bond vicld index (which moves inversely 
to prices) closed last weck at a 3.07% 
level. That's only a bit less than the 
14-vear record high of 3.14% chalked 
up the week before. And all this change 
actually represents is a rise of about 
1° in the dollar value of the bonds 
comprising the vardstick 

Ihe “sales talk” isn’t all bunk, 
though. It's quite true that “last weck’s 
San Francisco deal was a complete sell 
out,” that “Los Angeles bonds have 
traded up as much as 30 basis points.” 


Still, that’s onlv part stor 
The improvement has varied sharply 
Highly regarded issues have done well, 
but gains bv less well-known n 
been much smaller, often n 
And trading volume has been 
sive. 

There are many reasons f ill this 
caution on the part of buy Probabh 
the most important is that the 
of new municipals has exceed 
mand, and is expected to 
do so. New municipal offerings this 
vear mav top 1952's r breaking 
$4.4-billion bv $200-mill Man 
smart economists predict that outstan¢ 
ing municipals may total SO! 
1960, twice the present le. 
¢ New Fields--Up to now 
of the tax-exempt municipal 
rich individuals, commercial banks, state 
and local funds, and insurai 
nies. ‘To cope with the expected flood, 
some new 


mes have 
mexistent. 
unimpres 


supph 
| the dc 


tinuc to 


billion bi 


iil buvers 


ive been 
ompa 


buvers will have to be at 
tracted. One excellent target would be 
the pension funds. Another would be 
the smaller individual investor, 
even to those with taxable income in 
the $8,000-$10,000 tax bracket, a 4.1% 


since 
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The Case of the 


PHANTOM TRACTOR 


As long as offerings keep flooding in, 
it’s difficult to see much more than a 
token rally in municipals. The market 


municipal bond yield is equal to a 

6.6% stock yield. But it would take 

liberal pricing to hit either target. 
‘Tax exemption has little or no value 


for the pension funds. To interest them, 
municipals must offer yields roughly 
comparable to those of corporate obli- 


gations of like quality. 


Common Stock 

Abbott Laboratories. 
Allied Mills....... 

Allis Chalmers. 

Amerada Petroleum 
American Car & Foundry. 


American Chicle 
American Cyanamid.. 
American Optical 
American Tobacco 
American Viscose 


Anaconda Copper 
Anderson Clayton 
Archer- Daniels- Midland 
Bethlehem Steel 

a ee - 


Carrier Corp 

Celanese Corp. 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chrysler Corp 

Columbia Broadcasting “A’’. 


Columbia Pictures 
Continental Can 
Deere & Co 

Dow Chemical. 

E. I. du Pont 


Electric Auto Lite. 
Food Fair. 
General Dynamics 
General Electric 


General Foods. 


General Motors 
Georgia Pacific Plywood 
Goodall Sanford 

B. F. Goodrich 
International Salt 


Johns- Manville 
Kennecott Copper 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 
P. Lorillard 

Merck & Co 


National Distillers 
New York Central 
Pacific Western Oil 
Parke Davis 
Phelps Dodge 


Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal 
Reynolds Spring 

Reynolds Tobacco “B" 
Sateway Stores 

Sears Roebuck. 


Alexander Smit! 

Spencer Kellogg 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Studebaker Corp 

Texas Pacific Land Trust 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
West Indies Sugar 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wilcox Oil & Gas 


* Figured on basis of 1952 close. 
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First Quarter 
Mar 
3] 


may already have registered its 1953 
bottom. But it would not be surprising 
to see tax-exempt prices generally slip 
back almost to their earlier lows under 
the new pressure. 


The 1953 Stock Market: Some of Its Zigs and Zags 


Mar 
Change 37 
$43 
29 
53 
180 
6 


Second Quarter 


June First-Half 

30 *(hanee 
$40 62 
26.12 
50.00 
162.00 
40 50 


( hange 


11.9% 


x x 
~~ 


wean 
“aN Ww 


w 


50 
64.50 ~§ 
20.00 —17 
44.37 —2 
26.25 +15 





.. that pulls in real profit! 


Ask any progressive owner or Operator 
why he equips his tractor with a Hyster 
Towing Winch. He'll tell you, “It's al- 
most like having a second tractor up 
ahead all the time—ready to help you 
when you need it most.” And that’s 
another way of saying that a Hyster 
Towing Winch increases tractor pull by 
as much as 92% over drawbar pull! 
This increased utilization of the trac- 
tor’s ability to pull- 
tended the entire length of the winch- 
line — is the key to a wide range of new 
uses for your tractor power, Actually, 
the number of uses for a winch is limited 
only by the ingenuity of the operator 

It will pay to investigate the many 
ways Hyster Winches can take on extra 
jobs and deliver extra profits in every 
industry. Hyster has the most complete 
line on the market today.. 
and hoists, balanced in design for 


which can be ex- 


.19 winches 


matched mounting on Caterpillar-built 
tractors. Call your Caterpillar-Hyster 
Dealer today for full details, or write: 


HYSTER COMPANY 
2907 N, E. Clackamas St 
1807 N, Adams Street 


Portiand 8, Oregon 


Peoria, Iilinois 


THERE ARE OVER 40,000 
SATISFIED HYSTER WINCH OWNERS! 
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ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES — STURDY BUILT 
SELF-CONTAINED — LOW OPERATING ne 
Hed  eacectvastitnn 6 fecbesarire 1 drewing, (orming 
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KEEPS KEY AFE HANDY & - IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green Engraver—proven 


oa the experience of tool and die, 
@ Units available in 9 sizes | yy from “4-4 electronic, ; machine, redio elec- 


10 to 400 ° as its own y 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre Tf / Ji "ics! ondi ~ 
For further information write Cushman ey Felder vpon request 


& Denison Mig. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 4 GREEN INSTRUMENT PAN 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. ¥. phates 364 Putnam Ave., a Bang ees 





























| Municipal Bonds | 


Trends and outlook—mid-year 1953 





N HEIR TAX-FREE STATUS, broad- 
ened marketability and increased 
yield have combined to enhance 
the attractiveness of municipal 
bonds for an ever widening field of 
investors. And a substantial volume 

of offerings has created new investment opportuni- 

ties in these desirable issues. 

Our new Mid-Year Survey discusses these facts 
and presents timely information for every type of 
investor. It looks into the market and examines 
supply, demand, volume and price trends. 

Send for this up-to-date Mid-Year Survey and 
our tax chart that helps you determine the value 
of federal income tax exemption in your taxable 
bracket. They are available without cost or obli- 
gation. Use the attached request form. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 





AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. IN« 


Mid. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, illinois Meuy: Srp ey 


: 0 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or Ve eM, of 
obligation, 1953 "Mid-Year Survey of the pal jp . 

fi 
Municipal Bond Market“ and tax chart. Marky rm d 
i 


Name 
Add ess 


City ; State 


'953 














Not a Log Rolling 
EUREKA, CALIF.-In California, 


as in many other states, truckers detest 
a weight-limit law that they consider 
completely inadequate. _California’s 
limit is 18,000 Ib. per axle, with a top 
limit of 72,000 Ib. per unit. ‘Truckers 
tricd to get the 1953 legislature to casc 
these limits—and failed, as usual 

There are two weighing stations near 
here, both on roads much used by log 
ging trucks. One is 10 mi. north on 
Route 101, at McKinleyville; the other 
13 mi. cast on Route 299, at Bluc 
Lake. When the logging season started 
this vear, truckers would scout the sta 
tions until checkers went off duty, then 
give the all-clear for loaded trucks to 
come through. The state Highway 
Patrol countered by adding nine men 
at the two stations and putting the 
scales on a 24-hour basis 

Traditionally, checkers have issued 
tickets to overweight trucks and then 
let them proceed. But last week patrol 
men at Blue Lake and McKinlevwvilk 
refused to let the trucks through unless 
they unloaded the excess logs. ‘The 
truckers balked. As justification they 
cited a rule of the state Industrial Acci 
dent Commission that forbids them to 
loosen binding chains on a public high 
way. 

Both sides remained adamant, and 
the trucks piled up. Early this weck 
more than 175 trucks were sitting it 
out, with no end in sight. While the 
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jam persists, the logging industry in 
the area is paralyzed—during its best 
season of the year. 


New Deal in the Port 
BOSTON —-1Ten years ago, business 


and labor groups interested in develop- 
ment of Boston’s port got the legisla- 
ture to remove the Port Authority tose 
city jurisdiction and make it a state 
agency. The idea was to get the port 
out of politics and assure efficient, eco- 
nomical administration of the facilities. 

It didn’t work. All that happened 
was that one form of politics was sub- 
stituted for another. One of the Re 
publican campaign pledges last Novem- 
ber was to do something about the 
situation. Last week the state legisla- 
ture redeemed that pledge. 

The port authority—henceforth to be 
known as the Port Commission—re- 
mains a state body; its five members 
are still appointed by the governor. 
The big change is that the law sets up 
an Advisory Commission made up of 
representatives of 22 specific business 
and labor groups. These groups have 
the duty of suggesting to the governor 
candidates for membership on the Port 
Commission. And though, under the 
state constitution, he can’t be forced 
to pick from among these nominces, 
public opinion is likely to lead him to 
follow the suggestions. 

The Advisory Commission is also 
given full access to all Port Commis- 
sion records, and it has the right to 
summon anv commissioner Or Commis- 
sion employee for direct questioning. 

Among the business organizations 
represented on the Advisory Commis- 
sion are the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Maritime Assn., the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, and 
the New England Council. Among the 
labor groups are the Massachusetts Fed- 
cration of Labor, the state CIO Coun- 
cil, the Teamsters, and the Longshore- 
men. 


Quite a Large Club 
VIRGINIA BEACH -Since it was 


opened in 1927, the Cavalier Hotel has 
been one of the best—and swankiest— 
resort hotels in Virginia, if not on the 
whole Atlantic Coast. 

But Virginia’s Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Law has always put something 
of a damper on the tourist-drawing 
power of the hotel. The law permits 
sale of liquor only by the bottle and 
only in state stores. That means no 
public bars, no cocktail lounges. 

Virginia restaurant and hotel keepers 
try at every session of the state legisla- 
ture to legalize the sale of whiskey by 
the drink. But temperance groups are 
too strong. 

For those who like a nip away from 
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STAM UP’ 


FURNACE 


ad 


ISA 


“LAY DOWN” 


TOO! 





thanks to BORG-WARNER engineering 


Of the many recent developments in heating equipment, one of the 
newest and most versatile is this Norge Heat ““Lay Down—Stand Up” 
furnace. A fully automatic oil fired unit, utilizing the counterflow heat 
exchange principle, it can be fired either vertically or horizontally. And 
with unusual compactness, plus front flue outlet, space requirements 
are reduced to a minimum. All of which permits far greater flexibility 
of installation—in tight corners, in attics, in crawl spaces, and even 
suspended from ceilings. 

This new heating unit is a product of Borg-Warner’s Norge Heat 
Division. And like every unit in Norge Heat's complete line of gas, oil 
and coal fired heating equipment, it embodies the advanced design and 
skilled engineering that go into every B-W product. 

“Design it better—make it better’’ is the way Borg-Warner serves 
America every day—through the automotive, aviation, farm implement, 
home appliance and marine industries, 


BW ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK BW PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 
every'den ian the 1a poder DORG-WARNER 


sibdibhieends| THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, » ATKINS SAW « BORG E 
i BECK © BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET 
STEEL « CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL 

PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING 

CO., LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE » NORGE HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS 

REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 

WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTO, « WOOSTER DIVISION 


PRODUCTION 





Bm 
Bank or MOonrTREAL 
Canadas First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


New York: 64 Wall Street San Francisco: 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office: 36 South Dearborn Street 


Mead Office: Montreal 
575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ... RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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home, and who can afford it, the pri- 
vate club is the solution. ‘The private 
club license permits members to keep 
their bottles m their own lockers. The 
bartender makes them drinks from the 
privately purchased liquor 

So, last week, the Cavalier became 
one of the largest seashore-country clubs 
in the United States. Three types of 
membership are offered: a nonresident 
membership for those living outside a 
100-mi. radius of the resort, a full local 
membership, and a daytime-only mem 
bership. 

Hotel officials admit the change was 
made because of the ABC laws. Sidney 
Banks, the president, said a poll was 
made among 5,000 of the hotel’s for 
mer guests, and that 83% favored the 
change. 


Dry-Up Dept. 

TOLEDO —-With all of Lake Erie 
at its doorstep, you wouldn’t think 
Toledo would be short of water. Yet 
that’s just what has happened. A new 
law rations water for lawn sprinkling in 
the area served by the municipal water 
system; imposes stecp fines for violators. 
Residents on the even-numbered side 
of streets may sprinkle only on even 
numbered days; odd on odd 

The trouble, of course, is that the 
distribution system isn’t adequate to 
handle peak demand on hot summer 
days. A $7.8-million expansion of the 
distribution system now under way may 
be ready in time to avoid rationing next 
summer, certainly by 1955. But until it 
is ready, all that Lake Erie water star 
ing Toledo in the face just makes things 
Worse. 


OKLAHOMA CITY —In the face 
of a two-year drought (BW—Nov.1'52, 
pl28), stringent water-use regulations 
have not been enough to halt the steady 
drain on the city’s water supplies. Last 
week the voters approved by a two-to- 
one majority a $2-million bond issue 
to provide stopgap aid. The $2-million 
will pay for sinking $0 wells some 60 
ft. into the bed of the North Canadian 
River to tap the plentiful underground 
water supplics, and to buy and install 
pumps, pipe, and other equipment to 
link the wells with the city’s water 
svstem., 

The wells are acknowledged to be a 
stopgap, for several reasons. Among 
them: The ground water is very hard 
compared to the surface water the city 
has been used to; even if the wells 
could supply enough to ease the pres- 
ent shortage, they would leave no mar 
gin for future growth or—just as im- 
portant in some cves—for attracting 
new industry. 

Citv-emploved engincer re alreadv 
at work trving to find a_ long-range 
solution. 
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How Oxygen...and LINDE SERVICE‘ 


SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


LINDE Oxygen Customers get the 
advantage of... 


LINDE’S MANY PLANTS, strategically located to assure a dependable 
supply, meet every demand. No oxygen failure due to failure of a single 
plant. 


LINDE’S DRIOX and CASCADE Oxygen Systems, which have 
no fixed capacities. Even under widely fluctuating demands, your sup- 


ply is determined by your needs. You pay only for what you use. 


LINDE’S FIELD ENGINEERS, who work on oxygen users’ problems 
—help them find new and better ways to get the most economy and 
efficiency from their use of LINDE oxygen. 


LINDE’S LABORATORIES, which are constantly working on new and 
improved applications for oxygen. Many of today’s oxygen-using meth- 


ods and machines are the result of LINDE research and development. 


If vour company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 


dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [EG New York 17. N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Dominion Oxy gen 4 ompany, Limited, Toronto 


CONDITIONING STEEL 
—150 TIMES FASTER! 


LIN-DE-SURFACER SCARF: 
ING MACHINES use oxygen and 
acetylene to remove scale and 
suriace defects from steel right 
on the roll line. This outstanding 
LINDE development conditions 
steel up to 150 times faster than 
manual methods, 


ano >< LINDE SERVICE 


which is the unique com- 
bination of all of the research, engi- 
neering, and over 40 years of accumu- 
lated know-how that is helping LinpE 
customers save money and improve 
production in their uses of oxygen and 


oxy-acetylene processes, 





AMERICAN BLOWER 
Power 


Roof Ventilators 


Hood type y« 


or supply 











American Blower power roof ventilators give vou 
the advantages of balanced ventilation, without the 
uncertainties of gravity units or the expense of a 
central system. 

They're quickly and easily installed on all types of 
roofs. No ( xtensive duct work Is require ad: no \ alu- 
able floor space ts wasted. Use single units for spot 
ventilation; several units for large area coverages 
American Blower power roof ventilator Ipply 
or exhaust, are available ina wide range of capaci 
ties. They are designed to furnish balanced venti 
lation to industrial plants and commercial buildings 


Ask our nearest branch office for data. 


AMERICAN ELOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Ranuator & Standard Sanitary corr 


AMERICAN @ BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Upblast type power roof 
exhaust ventilator. 


LAAAAAAX Seming home and industry ~~”, ~ AA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Most people balk at the idea of hiring a private detective to investigate 
a personal problem—fictional “private eyes” have led them to suspect that 
JULY 11, 1953 age - 
all such activities are shady operations. 





That can be true, of course. But for the most part, private investigation 
is wholly legitimate. If properly used, it can save you plenty in both grief 
and money—by giving you protection through knowledge you can get in no 


ther way. Here’ : 
A BUSINESS WEEK other way. Here’s one example 
Say you are in the process of hiring household help. If you're like most 


people, you will simply ask for references from applicants. If they read 


well, you’ll hire the servants. 
SERVICE e 


Actually, you’re hiring blind—they may be anything from incompetents 
to criminals. That’s because references are no proof of a person’s honesty. 


Previous employers, anxious to be rid of them, will give such servants a 
clean bill of health. And few employment agencies go deeply into the 
records of job-seekers. 


Sound private investigation will do a lot to uncover the servants’ true 
background. It should reveal whether references are forged, or whether 
servants have assumed the identity and are using references of others. 


Private detectives can be of use in a variety of other ways. They can, 
for instance, investigate the cause, origin, or responsibility for fires; for 
losses, accidents, and damage or injury to real or personal property. You can 
use them to undertake the location or recovery of stolen or lost property. 


Always be sure about the man you choose—never pick a private 
detective at random. Prying into anyone’s affairs without his knowledge 
is a delicate matter, to say the least. An unprincipled investigator can cause 
you deep embarrassment, destroy the whole purpose for which you hired 


him—even affect your reputation. 
+ 


How can you find a competent, reliable, honest detective? Your best 
bet: Get a reliable, informed source—preferably your attorney—to recom- 
mend one. Your bank, Better Business Bureau, police dept., or prosecutor’s 
office may help in some circumstances. 


But no matter whom you decide upon, watch out for these pitfalls: 


¢ Never employ an agent who “guarantees” results. 


« Don’t have a detective investigate any criminal matter without con- 
sulting your attorney or the law-enforcement agency having jurisdiction. 


* Don’t authorize an investigation effecting your marital affairs without 
the advice of your attorney. The same goes for any investigation which 
may later be subject to legal action. 

¢ Don’t authorize the use of any method or device which may invade the 
privacy of another, or which would record conversations unknown to all 
participants, unless your attorney so advises. 


The cost of an investigation varies greatly, depending on the character 
and scope of the job. A routine investigation may cost as little as $5 to $15, 


In other matters, a detective will cost you a minimum of $20 a day, 


PAGE 139 plus expenses (transportation, phone calls). Surveillance will run higher. 
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It may take two agents; both must operate against the handicap of no 
control and—usually—no foreknowledge of their subject’s movements. 


It’s a good idea to settle in advance on the maximum expense, not to be 
exceeded without further authorization. Knowing the job, the agent can 
give you the probable time and cost required to complete it. (You can 
control expense by getting frequent reports on results and costs.) 


If you do hire a private detective, don’t hold out information on him. 
Give him the same confidence you would give your doctor or your attorney. 
It will help get results—and save you money. 


Don’t try to skimp on repair bills if your car should be in an accident. 
So say reputable repair men. Take it to a reliable shop—regardless of 
whether or not an insurance company will pay the tab. Here’s why: 


In the modern motor car, even a slight dent almost always goes more 
than skin-deep. Under the slick surface there is a maze of baffles, struts, 
compartments, and controls. These must be straightened and realigned 
to return the system to its original smooth-functioning purpose. 


So must adjacent components be checked and realigned—door, hood, 
grille. Otherwise ugly gaps will exist, and the parts may not function 
properly. A good shop will also check steering and chassis. Failure to do so 
can cost lives. 

: 

Expect any repair to cost big money. Excluding labor, a one-piece 
curved windshield brings from $50 to $75, a bumper bar from $30 to $50. 
Including labor, a new door will run from $100 to $150, a new front fender 
from $90 to $120. Even removing a minor fender dent can cost up to $35. 


Here’s an important point: Never authorize even the smallest collision 
repair without first obtaining a written estimate from the shop. Otherwise, 
the cost may run as high as five times what you might consider fair. 


Also—if the damage is covered by insurance—you will probably be 
only partly reimbursed. That’s because the insurance adjuster won’t have 
had a chance to verify the extent of the damage in advance. 


You may be wise to go to a shop that gives you a high estimate. The 
low-cost shop may take undetectable—and dangerous—short cuts. 


* 
The colors around you may attract—or repel—mosquitoes. Research 


by Sun Chemical Corp. indicates that light colors repel them. If mosquitoes 
like you, wear yellow, white, or orange; avoid dark blue, red, and brown. 


o 

Note for ulcer patients: Ask your doctor about Pamine, a new drug 
said to be.the most effective yet in treatment of ulcers. Food & Drug 
Administration has okayed its sale by prescription. 

Pamine was developed by The Upjohn Co., has been undergoing 
a clinical evaluation for several years at the University of Chicago. 

Results: It was found to be more potent than 15 other ulcer compounds 
similarly tested in decreasing or eliminating secretion of stomach acid. 


Pamine has relatively mild side effects. Usually these are limited to 


dryness of the mouth, can be controlled by varying the dosage. 
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Ever sit on 


Believe it or not—that’s exactly what this lady’s doing... re- 
laxing on a cushion of cactus! 


Naugatuck’s Lotol® —a special latex compound—binds 
springy cactus fibers together to form Tula-Pad,* an amazing 
cushioning material used by Bunting Glider Company, Phila- 
delphia, one of the largest manufacturers of lawn furniture. 


Extra resilient! This comfortable cactus-Lotol cushion 
has withstood loads of 100 Ibs. per square foot with a minimum 
compression set! Fibers are securely locked together—can’t 
bunch, pack down, or pull apart. 

Far lighter! Airy Tula-Pad weighs only //3 as much as 
ordinary, less efficient, filling materials—cushions are a cinch 
to carry. And air circulation keeps them cool and comfortable. 


Cross Section Tula-Pad 


Cactus? 


Cut to size! Thanks to its Lotol binding, this material can 
be die cut to your required size and quickly covered. With 
practically no make-ready, it is extremely easy to install 


What’s more, the Lotol-locked fibers resist rot or mildew 
and last for years and years. And Tula-Pad is relatively in 
expensive! 


Perhaps you, too, can be “sitting pretty”—with Lotols. Pro 
duced by the world’s leader in fine latices, they're compounded 
to your specific needs—for bonding, coating, dipping, sizing 
saturating, any latex application. 


Learn more about Lotols and the product potential they 
offer you. Write to the address below, 


*Queen City Tulatex Cor 


Naugatuck Chemical! 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
147 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Branches 


Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles 


Memphis « New York ¢« Philadelphia 
IN CANADA, Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
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Nursemaid Two 





INSPECTOR: He checks a well that pumps natural gas into an underground storage 
reservoir at Herscher, Hl. The reservoir will help fill heavy winter demand 
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TEACHER: He explains workings of the reservoir project to insurance underwriters who 


Mark Burlingame’s job keeps him on a 
cover it. In his hand is a core sample of underground rock. 


plane many hours a week. 
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f Pipeline 





EQUIPMENT: Burlingame travels thousands of miles each month to keep an eye on the far-flung parts of his pipeline system, 





MEN: Many of his staff work and live at isolated stations. He knows most of them by name. They call him “Mark. 


OPERATIONS: His staff is experienced and capable, but it needs a coordinator. That's why Burlingame needs a plane 
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CREDIT and COLLECTION 


Principles and Practice 
Just Published—6th Ed. 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Just Published—2nd Ed 


A simple, readable, completely practical manual 
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TOP-MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL 


Shows organization at topmost tevels and control 
practices of a number of large industrial concerns 
an au 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42nd St., NYC 36 
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OPERATORS’ MEETING: Burlingame (right) talks to department heads under him. 


Keeping a Pipeline Running 


When Mark V. Burlingame begins 
his day's work, there’s no more than a 
50-50 chance of his being in his office. 
As operations vice-president of — the 
natural gas pipeline 
the Chicago area, he’s just as likely to 
be in Amarillo, or Houston, or Biggers, 
Ark., or Herscher, Hl., as in his 12th 
floor office at 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

The fact that he is operating head of 
not one, but four, associated com 
panics is of minor moment to him. 
To Burlingame, the various corporate 
entitics are “the system.” His one 
concern is to keep them all running 
and expanding—so they'll keep pace 
with the present and future gas needs 
of utilities, the svstem’s customers. 

This job can be done only in part 
from behind an office desk. It can 
also entail a flving trip to the LaGloria 
gas ficld in south ‘Texas to dicker with 
a gas ficld owner for new supplies; to 
compressor station No. 309 under con 
struction at Marble Hill, Mo., to make 
sure it will be operating by the Dec. 
1, 1953, target date; or to Washington 
to testify before the Federal Power 
Commiussion on operating matters. 


1. The Job 


To understand the scope and com- 
plexities of Burlingame’s job, vou have 
to know a little about the svstem he 
serves. It includes: 

¢ A 1,000-mi. dual pipeline from 
the ‘Texas and Oklahoma Panhandle to 
Chicago. This consists of two parallel 
pipelines—one 24 in., the other 26 in. 
—and has a capacity of 500-million cu. 
ft. daily. It’s set up as Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America. 

eA 30-in. line from the ‘Texas 
Gulf Coast to Chicago, operating as 


system serving 


(Story starts on page 142) 


Natural G 
late 
now be 


Pipeline 
this 


Fexas [hmois 
Co. Completed 
1,400-mi expanded 
in capacity. By December, it will be 
handling 504-million cu. ft. of gas 
daily 

e An 
voir at Herscher, Il., 55 m 
Chicago. Gas will be pumped 
this in summer, when isumer de 
mand is slack, withdrawn vinter to 
mect peak heating needs. When com 
pleted in about 1957, it will 
about 90-billion cu. ft. of 
for drawing—plus about an 
amount of “cushion” gas to 
sure up. 


in 1951, 


linc 1S 


underground ge esc! 
outh of 
into 


have 
Wailable 

equal 
KCCp pres 
This will let the svstem de 
liver, for short periods, about twice as 
much gas as the pipelines could 
supply. ‘The corporate entity here is 
Natura! Gas Storage Co. of [llinois. 

eA gas exploration and produc 

tion firm, ‘Texoma Production Co., 
that holds leases on 103,47 
acres in the Southwest 

Parent concern of all these i 
Gas Light & Coke Co 
utility. It gets the lion’s 
handled by the pipelines, but other 
communitics around Chicago and 
along the lines also tap the system. 
Altogether, it’s one of the four or 
five biggest pipeline systems in the 
countrv—whether you figure by ca 
pacity, miles of line, installed horse 
power, revenues, or anything else 
‘© Operations—Burlingame is operating 
vice-president and a director of the 
four concerns under Peoples—but not 
of the parent company itself. He 
direct supervision over 1,500 of the 
group's 1.750 emplovees In the past 
three vears he has steered about $190, 
million of construction, including the 
whole 1,400-mi. Texas Ilinoi 

He's responsible directh 


ilon¢ 


unproven 
Peoples 


} ¢ 
Chicago gas 


share of gas 


has 


pipeline 
to Joseph 
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Chrysler Power and 


gyrol Fluid Coupling 
help remove work and 
jerk from transit-mixing... 


Chrysler Industrial Power pumps 
water, digs ditches, harvests grain, 
cuts lumber and . . . mixes cement. 
And very well too. Construction 
—_ claim the mixing action 
of this seven-yard truck mixer is 
extremely efficient and its charg- 
ing and discharging speeds ex- 
cellent, even with coarse mix. 

From its ition at the rear 
of the Rex Roto-Mixer, the 230 
cubic inch displacement Model 6 
Chrysler Industrial Engine sup- 
plies ample power for the mixing 
mechanism. At the same time, 
Chrysler g¥rol Fluid Couplin 
protects mixer, engine, clutch oe 
transmission from the life-short- 
ening wear imposed by the com- 
bination of heavy payloads, sud- 
den starts and stops. Prevents 
stalling too. 

This is simply Chrysler Indus- 
trial Power doing a specialized 
job better because the engine was 


Photo courtesy Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


selected and equipped to meet 
the requirements of this particu 
lar job. The manufacturer—like 
every other—chose from a great 
number of Chrysler options 
Among them: gasoline, natural gas 
or liquid-propane burning carbu 
retors, 3, 4 or 5 speed transmis 
sion, standard or gear-driven front 
ends (with magneto or hydraulic 
pump drive), twelve or twenty 
four volt electrical systems 

Chrysler offers ten power 
proved industrial engines for your 
consideration. They are not ex 
pensive because Chrysler produc 
tion-line methods allow us to mass 
produce custom-built engines and 
sell them at mass-production 
prices. See the nearest Chrysler 
Industrial Engine Dealer for com 
plete details, or write: Dept. 17, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Trenton, Michigan. 


GHAVSLER 


Industrial Engines 


h— 
HORSEPOWER == 


WITH A PEDIGREE 





When it comes to the planning of fire protection for your plant or 
business, there's considerably more to be viewed than the price. Of course, 
you will want to be fully informed on the economics of protecting your 
property, but it’s equally important to know that the method of protection 
is the best available for any given area of your building. 


It is for that reason that through the years we have not limited ourselves 
to the design and installation of only certain types of protection. Like you, 
we study the economic factors involved. Then, following a thorough inves- 
tigation of all elements of your overall fire safety problem, we design, manu- 
facture and install the type of protection best by test for maximum safety. It’s 
engineered “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION for you .. . the finest avail- 
able at any price! 


bf 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


arene ; E . zs 





J. Hedrick, president and gencral 
manager of the system, and works 
closely with the other top-echelon 
executives. Under Burlingame, an ex 
perienced staff of subordinates handles 
the day-to-day routine of keeping gas 
flowing through the lines 

alinanns keeps track of things 
through daily operations reports that 
come across his desk. He generally 
carries these home for Jeisurely, unin 
terrupted evening study. A well-filled 
briefcase is as much a part of Burlin 
game’s street attire as is his hat. So is 
a pocket notebook, in which he con 
stantly jots memos for future reference 
or reminder. 
¢ Planning—But the major part of his 
thought and effort is directed toward 
future planning—one, two, or 20 years 
hence. 

First comes the problem of keeping 
the system abreast of customers’ gas 
needs. Its daily capacity has been 
nearly quadrupled in the past five 
years, and is now being enlarged an 
additional 130-million cu. ft. at a cost 
of nearly $40-million. ‘This doesn’t 
include another $40-million to be spent 
over the next five years ($17-million 
of it in 1953) in developing the under- 
ground reservoir at Herscher, Ill 

For the longer range comes the 
problem of maintaining required gas 
reserves for vears ahead. 

Natural Gas Pipeline has reserves in 
the Panhandle sufficient to run until 
1960. After that, quantities will prob 
ably begin to decline. ‘This means that 
the company must soon find new gas 
supplics—cither in ‘Texas, or in new gas 
producing areas like the Williston Basin 
or western Canada. 

In the case of the Texas Illinois line, 
gas reserves dedicated or under con 
tract are sufficient for 184 vears. This 
backlog must be extended—if for no 
other reason than to satisfy holders of 
the 20-year mortgage bonds sold to 
finance its construction. 


ll. At the Office 


In his past four working months, 
Burlingame has traveled fully 17,500 
mi.—most of it by air, and much of that 
in company planes. The tem has 
four—a_ specially outfitted DC-3, a 
twin-engine Beechcraft, and two Cess 
nas. 

On one of those rare days a few 
weeks ago when he was scheduled to 
work in bis office, Burlingame arrived 
at his desk at 8:30 a.m., bulging brief 
case under his arm. Immediately, from 
the next office, his administrative as 
sistant, W. P. Kranz, appeared with 
a folder full of mail and documents 

Kranz produced, among other things, 
an operating summary of 10 gas pip« 
line companies, made up for compari 
son with Burlingame’s companies. The 
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Molten steel from the new open-hearth fur- 
naces bursts ina fiery stream from the nozzle of 
this big new 250-ton ladle as it is teemed into 
new 16-ton ingot molds at Monessen Works 
After becoming partially solid, ingots will be 
taken to new stripper building where molds 


are removed by a new crane. Ingots then go te 
new soaking pits to be heated to uniform tem- 
perature for rolling on the new blooming mill 
which will reduce them to slabs for the new 
continuous hot sheet mill, 





Acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
Increase of Open Hearth Capucity by 48% 





Program of Progress 


Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


100% Complete 
85% Complete 
100% Complete 
100% Complete 
100% Complete 
806% Complete 








New Ingots For 
New Sheet Mill 


The chain reaction set off by its Pro 
gram of Progress three years ago has 
transformed Pittsburgh Steel into a new 
steel company. It is bigger, stronger 
In addition to its traditional line of 
wire and tubular products, it now manu 
factures hot rolled sheet and will soon 
be producing cold rolled sheets. This 
$62.8-million expansion program ex 
tends into every basic operation in 
order to bring the steel producing and 
finishing operations into balance. It has 
increased steel making capacity by 48 
at the open-hearth level and finishing 
capacity by 82°; 

The new equipment shown here 
represents only a fraction of the pro 
gram being carried to completion by 
enlarging or replacing existing facilities 
and constructing completely new mills 
and departments. At the blast furnace 
two new turbo blowers, plus equipment 
for handling a greater volume of raw 
materials, will boost iron capacity by 
12%. The twelve open-hearth furnaces 
each were enlarged from 150-ton to 
250-ton capacity —increasing their an 
nual output from 1,072,000 to 1,560,000 
net tons. 

Fifteen new soaking pit furnaces are 
being installed —six of which have been 
completed to handle the extra tonnage 
of steel from the open-hearths. A giant 
new 66-inch blooming-slabhing mill is 
rolling heavier ingots and rolling them 
faster for the wire, tubular and sheet 
mills. A new continuous 66-inch hot 
sheet mill is in operation and with the 
new cold reducing mill, now under con 
struction, will produce 600,000 tons of 
flat rolled products per year 

The effect of this tremendous unde: 
taking has been widespread —does more 
than move Pittsburgh Steel from 14th 
to 11th place in the industry. It enables 
the company to better serve its custom 
ers with a wider range of products 
gives employees the opportunity to 
learn and progress faster —creates a 
greater earning potential for investors 
—strengthens our economy at home 
and abroad. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 





Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania _ 
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RUST-OLEUM. 


Just scrape and wirebrush to remove 


Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, Weathering, 
Salt Water, etc., 

Indoors and Out 








BST PREVENTIVE 


e We 


» 


Dawe paooe aff 


rust scale and loose particles . . . then 
brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer directly over the sound rusted 
surface. . Rust-Oleum finish coatings 
available in many colors, aluminum, 
and white give you double protection. 
Sandblasting and other costly prepara- 
tions are not usually required. Apply 
by brush, dip, or spray. See Sweets for 
nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distri- 
butor or write today. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD —MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2421 Oakton S1., Evanston, Iilinois 

0 Hove a Qualified 

Representative Call 

() Free Survey 

() Complete Literature 

(] Nearest Source of Supply 
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. .. ‘they should hire a 
technical consultant —and 
I don't want the job’... .” 


PIPELINE starts on p. 142 


two men studied the figures briefly; then 
Burlingame asked Kranz to compil 
more detailed information on a few 
items. 

A scries of phone con tions fol 
lowed. Between calls, Burlingame 
aged to sign some work rs, glance 
at some construction pros reports, 
scan the Wall Street Journal th 
Oil Daily, and unlock his d 
e Discussion Leader—At 
in the board room for the 
crators’ mecting, over which h« 
sides. For the next thr 
heads of all department 
jurisdiction, as well as th 
work affects operations (la 
purchasing, sales, employ 
gave detailed reports. 

Discussion among the l¢ 
heads and company executi 
ued through lunch, which 
a private dining room in the building. 
¢ Consultant—Back at his desk at 1:20 
p-m., Burlingame called in Kranz again 
to go through mail that had 
during the morning. 

Vhere followed a 75-minute confer 
ence with Dr. Hans E. Nissel, a con 
sulting economist, and Charles M. 
Jensen, market researcher from Peoples 
Gas. The subject: setting up an un 
derground gas storage stud Nx 
braska_ utility. Burlingame’s reaction 
“They should hire a technical consult- 
ant—and I don’t want the 

At 2:55 p.m. came a phone call from 
James F. Oates, Jr., chairman of Peo 
ples Gas. He wanted to 
the Herscher project was progr 
Said Burlingame: “So favorablk 
almost afraid.” 
¢ Buyer—The afternoon clattered 
crowded with phone call 
Toward quitting time, t 
were ushered in. ‘The pushing 
a plastic wrapping tape to cover pipe 
lines. ‘They showed Burlin the 
product, told him about its technical 
charactcristics, handed him 
test installations. Burling 
few pointed questions about 
hesive, tightness of seal, impen 
of tape, strength, manner of applica 
tion. With this information filed away 
in his mind, he referred the 
to purchasing agent Biggs 

Hlis assistant and 
by the time he finished 
homework to be stuffed int 
case. He locked his desk, turned out 
the lights in his wood ven¢ pancled 
office, flipped the latch on the office 
suite door, and headed for the railroad 
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Competition’s Wonderful! 


It’s one reason we all have so many of the 
good things that make life worth living! 


Johnny couldn’t tell you whether 
Mary’s friendlier smile, or her 
name on the sign, made him 
choose her lemonade. But he’s 
glad he did! Because let’s face it 
—we all like to have somebody 
try extra hard towin our good will. 

In fact, when so many brand 
manufacturers compete for your 
favor, as they do every day in 
this land of ours— it makes you 


feel pretty wonderful, doesn’t it? 

Their keen competition is the 
chief reason we can all choose to- 
day from the biggest line-up of 
top-quality brands of merchan- 
dise ever offered to a purchaser 
anywhere in the world! It explains 
why makers of brand-name prod- 
ucts never stop trying to improve 
their brands to increase our satis- 
faction. And why they keep us up- 


to-date about them in magazines 
like this. 

Yes, today it is truer than ever 
before — when you name your 
brand, you better your brand of 
living! 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


PORATED 


A Non-Profit 
Educational Foundation 
37 West 57 Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y, 





RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVE 


they'll eliminate this costly signal 


This traditional sign—the hand to the nose—means 
hot box to every railroader. Hot boxes today are the 


costliest problem in the movement of rail freight. 
SKF 


ENGINEER 
But, working together with the railroads, @csm@ Engineers 


have developed Sos” rremntTer Roller Bearings for 
freight cars. Service tests prove they eliminate hot boxes. 
They’re called EIGHT Roller Bearings because they 
improve rail freight movement in eight important mechani- 
cal and economic ways. 

The @csv © cement \: Roller Bearings are the result of 
engineering co-operation, plus the world’s widest experience 
in the application of anti-friction bearings to passenger and 
freight cars and motive power. 7390 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of Sx and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


© 1953 —-SBwF Industries, Inc. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 





station two blocks away. Once on the 
commuter train for his home town— 
Wilmette—he unzipped the case, spent 
the 25-minute riding time examining 
a projection of the long-range cash 
position of the ‘Texas Illinois pipeline. 


lll. In the Field 


Within the next five days Burlin- 
game spent two full days away from 
his desk. One all-day trip, by car, took 
him to the Herscher storage project; a 
second, by air, covered the Hoffman 
(I1l.) and Decatur (IIl.) compressor sta- 
tions. 
¢ Teacher—Prime purpose of the 
Herscher trip was to explain the work- 
ings of the project to insurance com- 
pany representatives—whose firms cover 
it for public liability, property damage, 
workmen's Compensation, and business 
interruption. 

Arriving at Herscher about 10 a.m. 
after a two-hour drive, he summoned 
the men into the ficld office. ‘There, 
with the help of the project geologist, 
he used maps and drill core samples to 
demonstrate just how the gas will be 
stored underground, withdrawn — as 
needed. 

“Some 1,800 ft. below the surface 

is a cap of impervious rock,” he told 
them. “Where we are working there's 
an uplift in this cap, like an inverted 
saucer. Bencath that i indstonc, 
which is highly porous and permeable. 
We just drill through the ‘saucer’ cap, 
pump gas into the sandstone. ‘This 
forces back the water that is there; 
and the water helps drive the gas back 
to the surface when we need it.” 
e Tour Guide—l’or 10 hours he con 
ducted the men from well drilling site 
to completed well; from the compressor 
station (80% completed after only 
cight months of work) to the meter 
station, where the connection is made 
to the ‘Texas Illinois line 

IIe took time on his rounds to 
talk with every worker he saw, called 
every one by name. And—cxcept for 
the waitress who served him lunch— 
thev all called him ‘Marl In the 
pipeline business, where ficld stations 
are often isolated and loncly, peopk 
don’t stand on formalitic 
e Inspector—A few days later he be 
gan the first of several inspection trips 
that would give him firsthand informa 
tion on construction prog! ‘long the 
Pexas [linois line. By next December, 
this line must be delivering 130-nillion 
cu. ft. more gas dailv than at present. 
That entails completing sir ompr ssOr 
stations at perhaps $4.5-million cach, 
and increasing pumping capacity by 
20% at five existing station All told, 
this expansion will cost nearly $40-mil 
lion. And it must be finished in time 
tor the coming winter heating load 

On his way to th Hoffman 
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For industrial belting and other heavy-duty, long-life uses, reinforcing 
fabrics must be made to rigid specifications for top performance —low cost. 


For the exacting demands of the chemical and processing industries, filter 
fabrics must be individually engineered in every detail. of fiber and 


construction. 





specialist. 


Why It Pays To Buy Industrial 
Fabrics From Wellington Sears 


There are a lot of reasons why it pays to buy 
industrial fabrics from Wellington Sears. You'll 
find one of them in our long list of available 
fabrics. We've probably got what you want. 


A look at our price list gives another: our 
prices are competitive because the mills of our 
parent organization, the West Point Manufactur- 
ing Co., produce with the efficiency of the 
specialist. 

A trip through the research laboratories at 
West Point suggests a third: here the most com- 
plete and modern facilities for industrial fabric 
research are ready to find the solution to new 
industrial (or military) fabric problems. 


But there's still another that can best be under- 
stood by a trip through the mills themselves. 
It's a sense of dependability in the quiet skill of 
the long-experienced worker. There's an atmos- 
phere of efficiency in the good plant housckeep- 


ing, the modern machinery and materials-han- 
dling methods. 

There's a feeling of strength and character in 
the size and organization of the production 
units; the sure, steady pace at which everyone 
works. 

You will find, as so many firms have, that 
Wellington Sears can really take care of your 
needs. 

If you use industrial fabrics in your business 
and are not now getting the benefits of Welling- 
ton Sears service, why not get in touch with your 
Wellington Sears salesman? He's a very profit- 
able fellow to know. 

Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will be of interest to present 
and ‘potential users of industrial fabrics. Write for a 


free copy of “Modern Textiles For Industry’ to Welling- 
ton Sears Co., Dept. 1-G, 65 Worth Street, New York 14, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y, 


Automotive materials such as interior body linings and backing fabrics for 
vinyl-coated upholstery are typical developments of the industrial textile 


Rugged, long-lasting duck for marine and other canvas cover applications 
has been a famous Wellington Sears specialty for over a century 








For These and 
Other Industries 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filte. Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 
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New Booklet Ow 


GROUP INSURANCE 
Offered. By 
NEW YORK LIFE 


For the executive, labor leader or insurance administrator looking 
for a quick summary of what's new in group insurance, here’s the 


answer. It’s complete . . . it’s illustrated . . . it’s readable. 


“Trends in Group Coverages,” by 
Wendell Milliman, is one of a series 
of lectures before the School of 
Business Administration of the 


University of Connecticut. 


If vou're looking 


for this type 


of information ... 


Mail coupon for 
your copy today! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Group Dept. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of any cost or obligation, a copy 


of your 32-page booklet, “Trends in Group Coverages.” 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


ee 


renaacenenesenen 
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compressor station in his executive-type 
DC-3, Burlingame called the station 
superintendent to arrange a moecting 
place. Then he settled down to a 
batch of business memos dragged from 
the ever-present bricfcas« 

Once at Hoffman, Burlingame and 
superintendent F. Clifton went down 
to the lower level of the station. 
Here, 30-in. pipes bring gas to and 
from the compressor engines. Bur 
lingame placed his practiced hands on 
the inlet and outlet pipes, nodded 
approvingly to Clifton. “That engine's 
running smoother now. I didn’t like 
the wav it was vibrating last time.” 

He inspected a couple of cored 

cvlinder linings from one of the pumps. 
Shouting above the din of five 2,000-hp 
engines, he told Clifton he'd have the 
manufacturer's engineers look the lin 
ings over. “If we can find how to pre 
vent scoring, we can cut the pumps’ 
down time.” 
e Pusher—Early aftcrnoon found Bur 
lingame flying north to station 311, 18 
mi. out of Decatur. [lk is met at 
the airport by the station superinten 
dent, M. S. Winders. I onstruc 
tion was just getting under way—with 
the deadline for completion Dec. 1. 

“How many men has the contractor 
on this job?”” Burlingame asked 

“As of yesterday, 54,” Winders re 
plied. 

“The weather's good; he’s got all the 

matcrials he needs. Start putting the 
pressure on him. He should have twice 
as many working here by next week.” 
e Navigator—Back at Decatur airport, 
a second company plan ingle-en 
gine Cessna—had landed after com 
pleting a day’s inspection run along 
the pipeline. Before taking off for Chi 
cago, Burlingame went into a huddle 
with its pilot. He planned a quick run 
to other compressor stations the fol 
lowing weck, asked the pilot to get to 
gether information on favorable land- 
ing fields. 

“If necessary, we'll use the Cessna 
to get into small airports where we 
can’t land the DC-3.” Then he grinned. 
“Joe Hedrick raises hob when I do 
that. But it’s the only way to reach 
some of these stations fast.” 


IV. The Man 


All of Burlingame’s business life, 
since his graduation from Michigan 
State College in 1926, has been spent 
in the oil and gas industry. And all 
but the first four years have been with 
his present outfit. Those first years 
gave him working knowledge of oil 
and gas production: He served with an 
exploration party in Venezucla for two 
vears, was field superintendent for an 
oil and gas producing and _transporta- 
tion concern in Michigan. 

When Natural Gas Pipeline Co. was 
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Taking the Stains and Strains out of DUPLICATING 


Duplicating letters was a messy, tedious job in 
the ’90’s. If a girl was extremely efficient, she 
could turn out five copies per minute. 


How different today—motor driven machines, 
featuring automatic inking and feeding, make 
180 copies per minute with ease! 


Dramatic progress, such as this, has followed 
the motorizing of equipment used in business, in 
industry, in the home, and on the farm, too. 


MODERN BUSINESS its powerep with 


Manufacturers requiring motors 1/20 
to 5 h.p. can profitably use these ref- 
erence guides, Specifications, con- 
struction and performance data are 
included for these motors: 

(2 M451-A Capacitor-Start (451-E Oil- Burner 
C) M451-B Split-Phase M451-F Jet Pump 
©) M451-C Integral ) M451 G Blower 

() M451-D Fan-Duty 


LEADERS IN THE MOTOR 


AND 


Throughout our 63-year history Emerson- 
Electric has been called upon by many of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers to design and 
produce dependable, efficient motors for their 
applications, 


Get detailed information on how Emerson- 
Electric motors, in ratings from 1/20 h.p. to § 


h.p., can add new sales appeal to your product. 


Write... THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Si. Louis 21, Mo. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Q. 


A. B. Dick Co,, builder of modern Mimeor 
raphing equipment is a user of Emerson’ 
ectric motors. 


ma 
EMERSON <> ELECTRIC 


MOTORS «+ FANS 


APPLIANCES 


FAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 





a. 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 








=== Position Vacant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of cflees. Age 
to 40, We are a natural gas utilis ompany en 
caged in production, transm and diatri 
bution in four stutes We fier a« full Program 
of employee benefits. Ap by mail to: South 
ern Union Gas Compar iIsurt Bullding, Dallas 
Texas. Attn: Mra. S nwer 


oom=== Selling Opportunity Offered ——— 
Manufacturers Agents to represent rapidly ex- 


panding manufacturer of chemical pumps and 
proportioning equipment, Several «hoice terri 
tories still open ommission basis. List Present 
lines and coveray nW 12%, Ibusiness Week 


Successful wholesale salesman, 

allied producta, St. Louis area, 

turer's Agency, Has pe tm knowledge 
wood, SA-8391, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Tr lations? Any language. House or- 
gans. Sales letters. Manuals. ‘atalogues. Ad- 
vertisements Scripts Technical material a 
specialty Write Overseas Business Services, 
MeCGiraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W. 
42, N. ¥. 36, N. Y¥. 








oma Positions Wanted 


Interested in wholesale or retail sales agency in 
southeast. Office office equipment ands staff 
available if required, PW-8154, Lusiness Week 


Director of Industrial Relations and Personne!. 
Native of the Western Slates and want to re- 
turn, 18 successful years of contract negotial 
tions, personnel management, researc safety 
and training in medium and large companie s. 
Ane 42. Background in manufacturing, trana- 
vortation, service and engineering. PW-8430, 
Business Ws i 


Heating, oir conditioning cates and endian, 
engineer 16, desires position with heating or 
air conditioning manufacturer as graduate or 
application engineer training director Four 
years experience in graduate engineer training 
With manufacturer, Completely familiar with 
manufacturing, sales, and fleld « neineering pro- 
cedures, PW-S455, Lusiness Weel 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Manufacturer's Agent in Chicago wants electri- 
5 fee hardware lines RA-S294, Business 


Washington Representative Available for Addi- 
tional Accounts—20 ye irs experience in Selling 
to the Federal ih at dans nt, Contracts, Specifi 
cations, Priorities and Financing James F., 
Hardy, Barr Bide, W ishington 6, D. ¢ 








For Sale 


Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment ‘Cash for Surplus". Elec- 
tric Equipment <*o., Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Thomas Collators save 40% to 70% in cost, 
time and personnel Spe oui. easily, and ac- 
curately gather duplicated forms into 2 to 16 
page sets, Portable and floor models, mechani 
cal and electrical, for all needs. Write for free 
folder 112, free collating analysis sheet, and 
name of nearest Thomas dealer. Thomas Col- 
lators, Dept. L, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Fleet L i 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars and Trucks 

No capital investment Ketter employee relations 

New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 

Unlimited —_— 
Our 








selaity: Executive 4 planes 
DEDUCTIBLE 


Rehoboth, Delaware, Paene 1261 
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is the specialized classified ad- 
vertising section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. You can use it effec- 
tively and economically when- 
ever you wish or offer employ- 
personnel, or business 
opporiunities to the manage- 
ment men of America’s busi- 
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he knows every weld 

in that 1,000-mi. stretch of 
pipeline 

PIPELINE starts on p. 142 


started as the world’s first long-distance, 
high-pressure gas pipeline back in 1930, 
Burlingame caught on as chief inspec 
tor. Ele knows every weld in that 
1,000-mi. stretch of pipe 

With the pipeline completed, he be- 
came district superintendent, in charge 
of operating and maintaining a long 
stretch of the line through Oklahoma 
and Kansas. ‘This and a subsequent job 
as division superintendent (in charge 
of four districts) kept him out in the 
field for 12 years. 
¢ Up the Ladder—By the close of 1945, 
he had risen to operating vice-president 
of Natural Gas Pipeline. ‘The follow 
ing year, when ‘Texas Illinois was set 
up to build the second big line from 
the ‘exas Gulf Coast, he took over 
the same post there—with the attendant 
responsibility of building the $175 
million line. A vear later, the Herscher 
storage project was sct up, and again 
he was chosen for the top operating 
job in addition to his other duties. 
With his selection as operating vice- 
president of Texoma in 1951, he 
emerged as top operating official of an 
integrated system set up to produce, 
transport, and deliver natural gas to a 
metropolitan areca of 5.5-million popu 
lation—serving, in addition, 22 other 
communities situated along the rights- 
of-way. 
¢Spare Time—Burlingame and _ his 
wife live in a modestly comfortable 
home in suburban Wilmette. Both are 
enthusiastic church workers. Burlin- 
game is also an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer and gardener 

He’s developing, too, into a 
speaker. Since the Herscher project was 
first announced, it has stirred tre 
mendous interest in engineering § cir- 
cles. Burlingame has many 
speeches about it over the past two 
years. 

One such speech wa 
vear ago before a meeting 
ural gas department of thi 
Gas Assn. in Los Angele: 
was the last speaker on the 
program, and—as is often the case—th« 
program was running far behind sched 
ule. 

“Gentlemen,” said Burlingame, as 
he took the stand, “the hour is late 
Evervthing I have to say contained 
in mimecographed copics of my_ talk, 
which are available to vou in the back 
of the hall. I suggest vou pick one up 
as you leave and read it at | 
Thank you.” 

The applause was thunderous 


popular 


il} ice 


;cheduled a 
of the nat- 
American 
Burlingame 
two-day 


ur leisure. 
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THE TREND 





Security First 


The throngs of New Yorkers who recently applied for 
$60-a-week laborers’ jobs in the city’s civil service bore 
little resemblance to the venturesome men and women 
who pioneered America. ‘The only show of enterprise, 
if it can be called that, was displaved by the 100-odd who 
waited in line on the city streets for four broiling hot 
days and nights in order to be assured of an appointment. 

In all, over 2,000 men, mostly young and employed, 
applied for the 180 jobs now available. ‘They made clear 
that they were not interested in monetary rewards. In 
fact, many had jobs that paid far above the citv level. 
Nor were they put off by the humdrum and menial tasks 
offered in Manhattan's sewers, parks and streets. Many 
men with technical experience were in the line, although 
the only qualifications necessary were ability to read and 
write and good physical condition. 

\s these men frankly admitted they preferred the 
relative security of a civil service position, no matter how 
ill-paid, to the risks of private enterprise. ‘The incentives 
of advancement and greater rewards were clearly unim- 
portant, a point of view that must have Horatio Alger 
Stirring in his grave. ‘The lure that drew the men to 
apply was the promise of a half-pay pension after twenty 
five vears of service. 

This is a sad commentary on our times which, we fer 
There is nothing more 
dangerous for our kind of society than a_play-it-safe, 
security-minded attitude, particularly on the part of 
vouth, ‘The ambition and initiative that Horatio Alger’s 
heroes symbolized is an essential force in our American 
The day that Americans prize security above all 
else will be the day we will no longer be secure. 


vently hope, is not typical 


system 


The Farmer’s Choice 


Despite the downward drift in farm prices and the 
fact that the government has had to proclaim marketing 
controls on wheat for the first time since 1942, the long 
range Outlook for American farmers is definitely good. 
This is the opinion of Professor MI. R. Benedict, who 
states his views in a special study of American farm poli 
cies made for the ‘Twentieth Century Fund. 

\lthough the study ts mainly concerned with the origin 
and development of government farm programs only 
until 1950, it provides a valuable guide to future action. 
Prof. 
recogniz@ that their own prosperity is linked to the 


Farmers, Benedict points out, have come to 
gencral prosperity 

While farmers thrive when business thrives, the study 
makes clear that a decline in farm prices does not neces- 
sarily presage a general decline. Agriculture is still a basic 
industry, of course, but ever since the post Civil War era, 
it has ceased to be the key factor in our economy. ‘The 


study cites the farm depression of the carly 1920s as 


156 


proof that farms may suffer without much effect on the 
economy as a whole. 

When this occurs, the study declares that government 
But our present aid program 


aid should be meted out. 
32 depres 


is wholly based on the experience of the 1929-32 
sion, when farmers had crop surpluses and poor mat 
kets. ‘hese conditions, states the report, are not only 
absent today but will probably not recur. It is Prof 
Benedict's conviction that “the world of the future 
is far more likely to be concerned over shortages than 
surpluses.” 

‘Thus farmers, whose political strength is far greater 
than their actual numbers, face a choice between con 
tinued government aid—and government control—or 
more reliance on a free market. ‘The report suggests that 
farmers will find it to their benefit to take government 
assistance only in cases of genuine need 

We believe that this is a sound conclusion that merits 
the attention of those concerned with the formulation of 
a new farm policy. It lends support to the Admunistra- 
tion’s own view that government aid should not be a 
permanent feature of agricultural life. Our fast growing 
population and the relative lack of new land give prom 
ise that farmers face the prospect of ever increasing de 
mands. In the long run, they will be more prosperous 


the less they rely on government control 


Traveling Americans 


From the days of the prairie schooner, Americans have 


been a traveling people, and by air, land and sea, we are 
still going strong. Quite apart from the ever increasing 
trafic inside the United States, more and more Ameri 
cans are voyaging to foreign lands. Last vear, according 
to a recent report of the Dept. of Commerce, American 
tourists spent a record $1-billion on international travel 

About $822-million was spent directly in foreign coun 
tries, and another $175-million went in fares to foreign 
ships and planes. Expenditures of foreigners traveling 
to the U.S., on the other hand, came to $600-million in 
1952, so that our neighbors in Europe, South America, 
and points cast and west made a net gain of $400-million. 

This is no insignificant sum to those hard pressed na 
tions with big dollar deficits. For example, France's 
share of American overseas tourist trade was enough to 
finance one-third of her deficit with the U.S., exclusive 
of military merchandise. Preliminary figures indicate 
that in 1953 a new rezord will be established that 
should help our allies even more 

Traveling Americans may never be able to close the 
dollar gap by their insatiable urge to see new places, but 
the present trend is certainly encouraging. By traveling. 
Americans are not only broadening their own range of 


experience, but providing good business all around. 
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Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Eleyatoring empties a building quickly with 
an “electronically versatile’? Down-Peak program. Cars are time-dispatched from 
the upper terminal; and instant-dispatched from the lower terminal, Delayed up 
cars ure reversed at their highest calls. When filled, down cars are expressed 


to the lobby by an automatic weighing device. All, to reduce round-trip time. 


If lower floor traffic builds up, an electronic waiting-time totalizer initiates “zone 
return” operation, The building is divided into a high and a low zone. High-zone 
cars on down trips continue to answer calls until filled. They also answer all up 
calls. The low-zone cars concentrate entirely on down traflic. All cars reverse 

at their highest calls. When traffic evens off, cars are again time-dispatched 


from the upper terminal, 


\ > 
All through the Down-Peak program, the by -passed calls of the once “forgotte n 


man” are timed and answered promptly by specially dispatched cars. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Fleyatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each 


year. 6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated group, Program 
selection can be supervised by the starter; or, as an optional feature, made 
completely automatic. Diversified traflic can be handled in large, or small, office 
buildings, hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of our 266 oflices about new or modernize 
installations, Otis Elevator Company, 260 Hth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
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ice for cost-cutting accounting 


Consimatic 
| Accounting Machines 


No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, the ultra-modern advance-design 
Burroughs Sensimatic can do a real job 
for you in cutting accounting costs. It’s 
built to speed work with figures, and to 
do it in the simplest, easiest way. 
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W hat’s more, this versatile performer 
handles just about any accounting job— 
thanks to Burroughs’ exclusive sensing 
panel Good news, too, 1s the sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. And there are 
five great Sensimatic series to meet a 
wide, wide range of accounting needs— 
al] with the same unmatched speed, 
versatility, and ease of operation. 


When you want the best answer to your 
accounting problems, see your Bur- 
roughs man. The Burroughs branch 
office near you is listed in the yellow 
pages of yourtelephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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